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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urpan,—I am obliged to your 
correspondent, Mr. Still, for correcting a 
slip of my pen, in his interesting com- 
munication on the “ Roman Roads near 
Londesborough,’’ p. 269 of your September 
number. Warter, and not Huggate, cer- 
tainly ought to have been the name of the 
village specified in my communication, 
which you were so good as to admit into 
your August number. 

But I can scarcely regret this inadver- 
tence, since it has led Mr. Still to place 
on record, in the pages of your valuable 
Magazine, an accurate account of his 
painstaking research in the neighbourhood 
of Warter. Had he named nothing else, 
‘*the great packhorse way’’ may be of 
some importance in any future investi- 
gation. .W.S. 

In our memoir of Mrs. Florence Smyth 
in our last Magazine, we inadvertently 
termed Sir John Smyth her nephew, and 
also in the foot-note Sir Hugh Smyth. 
They were her brothers: as we think would 
be sufficiently clear from the context, which 
we believe to be otherwise correct. 

Demolition of English Tombs at Bou- 
logne.—The British Consul at Boulogne 
has received formal notice from the Maire 
of that town of the intention of the autho- 
rities to demolish the tombs of British sub- 
jects buried in the cemetery of Boulogne, 
unless the ground he purchased according 
to the rules of the cemetery, a perpétuité, 
in such cases, Four months are allowed 
from the 25th of September before any- 
thing is done. In respect to one particular 
grave the French authorities have displayed 
a kindly feeling. The Amphitrite monu- 
ment the municipality will allow to remain 
without purchase, and will present it, and 
a certain portion of ground round it, on 
the simple condition that four pillars and 
an iron railing or chain be placed round it 
to protect the spot. With regard to the 
other tombs, the period of concession, in 
some instances, expired some thirteen or 
fourteen years ago.—This suggests the ad- 
vantage, for the purposes of genealogical 
evidence, of preserving copies of the Eng- 
lish epitaphs erected in foreign cemeteries. 
Many such have been registered, @ perpé- 
tuité, in the pages of the Collectanea To- 
pographica et Genealogica and the Topo- 
grapher and Genealogist, particularly those 
at Bruges, Brussels, &c. and we are sure 
that the Editor of the latter work would 
still be glad to give preservation to such 
as have not hitherto been printed. 

The Annual Meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association has been held, 


but we defer our report for more full par- 
ticulars than we have hitherto received. 
In our next number we shall also notice 
the proceedings of the last Quarterly 
Meeting of that energetic body, the Kil- 
kenny Archeological Society. The Sussex 
Archeological Society is about to hold its 
Autumnal Meeting at the ancient town of 
Seaford, and the churches of Bishopstow 
and East Blatchington will be visited en 
route. We find it also announced in a 
Sussex paper that the Roman antiquities 
which were found in a stone chest at Avis- 
ford, near Chichester, in the year 1817, 
and which were recently exhibited in the 
temporary museum of the Archeological 
Institute at Chichester, have been pre- 
sented by their owner, Lady Elizabeth 
Reynell, to the museum of the Literary 
Society and Mechanics’ Institute in Chi- 
chester, in preference to an offer to receive 
them at the British Museum. 

The Yorkshire Architectural Society 
has held a meeting at Richmond on the 
13th Sept. The Parish Church, the ruins 
of the Priory, the Castle and Holy Trinity 
Chapel, were successively visited. A 
séance was held in the Town-hall, Sir 
William Lawson, Bart. in the chair, when 
Mr. James Raine read a paper on Easby 
Abbey, and the Rev. James Turner one 
by the Rev. A. W. Headlam, on Wycliffe 
Church. The party afterwards proceeded 
to view the ruins of Easby Abbey; and 
on the following day an excursion was 
made to the churches of Melsonby, Wycliffe, 
and Staindrop ; Raby Castle and |Barnard 
Castle; Egglestone Abbey, Stainforth, 
and Kirby Ravensworth. 

A public meeting was held in the Town- 
hall at Banbury, on the 5th Sept. to give 
effect to certain resolutions passed at a 
meeting at Calthorpe House, relative to 
the formation of an Archgological Society 
for the north of Oxfordshire. Lord Al- 
wyne Compton presided. Mr. Miller, as 
one of the secretaries, stated that the 
Bishop of Oxford had consented to be- 
come a subscribing member and patron. 
Lord Alwyne Compton had acgepted the 
office of President for the year, Those 
who had consented to be Vice-Presidents 
were Colonel North, M.P. Mr. A, Cart- 
wright, and Mr. Guest, of Sandford. A 
discussion as to the name of the Society 
resulted in its being designated “ The 
Archeological Society for North Oxford- 
shire.’”’? The Rev. J. W. Hewitt con- 
sented to act as Editor of the Society’s 
publications. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF RELICS. 


BUT a short time since, Aix-la- 
Chapelle received, in one day, nearly 
70,000 pilgrims to view a famous collec- 
tion of relics there exhibited—famous 
alike for their sanctity and venerable 
antiquity. Some account, therefore, 
of relics in general may be not unin- 
teresting, seeing, that after so many 
ages, and so many changes, they retain 
a scarcely diminished respect in the 
minds of the great mass of our European 
population. The attraction which the 
world’s accumulation of industry pre- 
sented in the most populous metropolis 
in the world, making a combination 
of wonders never before seen, was 
scarcely, except at particular times, so 
well attended as the few fragments of 
garments, &c. which constitute the 
treasures of the cathedral of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

The feeling that operates in the 
mind towards relic-honour is. not diffi- 
cult of explanation, as the desire to 
retain a memento of the departed is 
one of the most universal of weaknesses 
if indeed such aterm should bea oplied 
to it. Still there is something different 
in the reverence of a religious relic; 
for we value a relic of a departed 
friend in proportion as we are certain 
of its authenticity. Our love or re- 
spect for the individual is not increased 
by it, but as we valued the friend so 
is the memento respected. But reli- 
gious relics are said to be useful in 
promoting religion, and our love to- 
wards a hero of the faith is said to be 
increased, or likely to be increased, by 
the enjoined veneration of fragments 
of their clothing, bones, hair, and other 
trifles, not always conveying the most 
delicate ideas. But in the history of 
relic-honour, supposing we struck the 





balance between the superstition and 
real devotion created thereby, how 
much merit would belong to the relic ? 
The fact is, that, however harmless in its 
origin, it very soon degenerated into a 
regular system of gainful traffic. They 
were not suffered long to remain pas- 
sive mementos of mortality, but were 
called upon to prove their authenticity 
by a series of wonders, exceeding far 
in effect and quantity those performed 
by the saints themselves during life; 
and it was their reputed miraculous 
power which constituted the true secret 
of their value. They were advertise- 
ments to monasteries and churches, 
and the source of ample revenues from 
the concourse of pilgrims who thronged 
to the sacred shrines. Not many years 
ago the exhibition of the Holy Coat at 
Tréves drew a concourse which asto- 
nished this age of scientific inquiry; 
and now, but a few weeks since, a 
septennial festival at Aix-la-Chapelle 
has proved itself not behindhand in 
its display of zeal or credulity. 

Active rivalry between monastic 
bodies, each greedy of the honour of 
their relics, was the common and or- 
dinary result of the system; and if by 
chance one obtained a relic of unusual 
power, a rival was sure to appear in 
the neighbourhood. Even this was not 
enough; for, setting all decency and 
probability at defiance, it often hap- 
pened that when a head worked mi- 
racles in Rome or some other city, the 
same head was asserted to be in the 
possession of another place, and some- 
times multiplied to three, or four, all 
equally authentic, and equally proving 
their authenticity by miraculous power. 
But they were not all kept stationary in 
their honoured receptacles beneath the 
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altars, or inclosed in gold and silver cof- 
fers incrusted with gems and precious 
stones; for some were committed to 
itinerants, who wandered about the 
country, gathering money by means 
somewhat less honourable than that of 
the common mountebank. These were 
the Pardoners, whose immoralities and 
audacity aroused the indignation of the 
satirist. Chaucer has drawn an ad- 
mirable picture of them; and Hey- 
wood the dramatist, though a Catholic, 
attacked them with wit, coarse and 
homely, but effective. So singularly 
contorted were people’s minds on this 
subject that the theft of a relic, if with 
the pious intent of enriching some 
other church or shrine, was by no 
means so serious an offence as one 
would suppose: indeed even sacrilege 
might be pious, if it supported super- 
stition. This is borne out by the his- 
tory of the nuptial ring of St. Joseph, 
said to be preserved at Perusia. 

It had been kept for some time 
at a religious community of Francis- 
cans at Chiusi, where one of the bre- 
thren, Winther by name, a German, 
secreted it, with the intention of carry- 
ing his prize to his native country. 
But, when on his road thither, he 
was frustrated by a sudden dark- 
ness, which struck him with penitence, 
so he hung the ring upon a tree 
and confessed his sins before it, and 
promised to go back again to Chiusi if 
z dispelled the darkness. He then 
discovered that it emitted a great light ; 
but somehow or other he went to Peru- 
sia, and abode with the Augustine 
friars, so far forgetful of his promise 
that he made a second attempt to bear 
away the ring, but the darkness once 
more prevented him. He then took 
counsel with his landlord, who, repre- 
senting his danger from the people of 
Chiusi, and the benefit he would gain 
from the inhabitants of Perusia, per- 
suaded him to bestow it upon that city. 
He followed this advice ; but soon the 
bishop of Chiusi came to get back the 
ring ; but the Perusians, although fully 
aware of it being stolen, declared that 
they respected it too much to part with 
it, and would even defend their prize 
by arms. None but a pope could de- 
cide so grave a controversy, and the 
case was laid before Sixtus IV., but 
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the honour of deciding it was left for 
Innocent III. who confided the task 
to Cardinal Piccolomini, and in 1486 
it was adjudged to the Perusians. As 
for Winther, when he died, two religious 
communities disputed for his body ; 
the canons of St. Lawrence obtained it, 
and reverentially interred it before an 
altar of St. Joseph and Mary ; a monu- 
ment was erected to him, on which his 
theft had honourable mention, as pro- 
ductive of so valuable a treasure to 
the city. 

In the zeal for relic-honour, the 
votaries of the Virgin carried them- 
selves to an extravagance that fell no- 
thing short of indecency. Surely none 
but the most irreverent ideas could be 
suggested by the display of the milk 
of the Virgin Mary; yet was this a 
highly honoured relic at so many places, 
that wits, more coarse than pious, 
cracked their jokes most liberally, and 
Erasmus has, in his amusing Colloquies, 
ridiculed with great force the exhibi- 
tion made of it at the celebrated shrine 
of our Lady at Walsingham.* At 
Rome there was a vial of it at each of 
the following churches :—Santa Maria 
del Popolo, Santa Maria in Campitelli, 
San Nicholas in Carcere, and St. Alexis; 
one at Venice in the church of St. 
Mark; another at Avignon, with the 
Celestines; at Padua, Genoa, and in 
Provence, in the cathedral of Toulon; 
and at Chartres one of peculiar sanc- 
tity, which was given by the Virgin 
herself to Fulbert, forty-fourth bishop, 
on occasion of a burn on his tongue 
which could not be healed. At Naples, 
there is also some which becomes liquid 
every feast of the Virgin, but is dried 
up at any other time; this is evidently 
a rival to the blood of St. Januarius. 
Contrariwise, at Royaument, is some 
which thickens on the féte days, and is 
fluid at all other times. This list is 
but a few of the most noted, and many 
of these were very remarkable for 
divers miraculous powers, particularly 
the cure of cancer and other ills of the 
breast. 

Nicephorus, a writer of the 14th 
century, narrates with much circum- 
stance, the bequest that the Virgin made 
at her death of two chemises to two 
widows. In the year 810 these were 
at Constantinople, and were presented 





* Vid. Pilgrimages to Canterbury and Walsingham, by J. G. Nichols, p. 21. 
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as most precious gifts to Charlemagne, 
who gave them to the church of our 
Lady at Aix-la-Chapelle. Afterwards, 
Charles the Bald gave one to the cathe- 
dral of Chartres, where it attracted 
crowds of pilgrims ; and when the Nor- 
mans ravaged France, in 908, and laid 
siege to Chartres, the pious bishop, 
Gousseaume, made a standard of it, 
and, marching at the head of his flock, 
the Normans were put to flight, which 
was attributed to the divine favour of 
our Lady. A third chemise was brought 
from Constantinople in 1205, by bishop 
Nivelon, and given to the church of 
Soissons; a fourth was shown at Utrecht, 
and, doubtless, there were many others 
either entire or in fragments for the 
pious veneration of the faithful. The 
same writer also gives an account of 
the girdle of the Virgin Mary, which, 
it is said, she let fall when being borne 
by angels to Heaven, and which St. 
Thomas picked up.* It was brought 
to Constantinople in the fourth century, 
and the Greek church keeps a féte of 
the girdle of the Mother of God, on the 
31st of August. This was also brought 
in 1205 to Soissons ; but, notwithstand- 
ing, that did not prevent a girdle being 
shown also at our Lady of Montserrat, 
in Spain, or at Notre Dame at Paris. 
One was also to be seen at Chartres in 
a crystal reliquary, and honoured at 
Assisi on the other side the Alps, as 
well as at Prato in Tuscany. Before 
the Reformation, this country was not 
behindhand in her claims, for in West- 
minster Abbey, a girdle, worked b 
her own hands, was preserved with 
due veneration and faith. Many, or 
all of them, performed miracles ; that 
at Prato gave safe delivery to pregnant 
women, and was so attached to its 
church that all attempts to take it away 
were rendered abortive. It escaped 
from the hands of the thieves, and went 
back of itself to its reliquary. 

To the relic-mongers, the wardrobe 
of the Virgin Mary was a most pro- 
fitable investment ; but it is suggestive 
of whimsical ideas to find Jews trading 
with the Christians in such commo- 
dities. 

In the fifth century an old Jewess 
boasted of the possession of the Virgin's 
gown; Constantinople was the favourite 
depository of such treasures, and to 
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Constantinople it went, and was ho- 
noured with special veneration, the 
2nd of July being set apart for its féte 
day. At | Saves they preserve another 
in the church of St. John Lateran, a 
third in the church of Santa Maria 
supra Minerva, a fourth in Santa Maria 
del Popolo, a fifth in the church of St. 
Barbe, a sixthin thechurch of St. Blaize, 
another in San Thomas in Parione, and 
one in that of Santa Susanna; making 
eight in that city alone. But the cata- 
logue does not stop here, for there is one 
at San Salvador in Spain, and one in the 
Escurial; one is at Avignon, and ano- 
ther at Marseilles; one at Toulon, at 
Arles, at Berre in Provence, at the 
Abbey of Montier-la-Celle in Cham- 
agne, and at the Chartreuse de Mont 
Dieu. At Assisi is another, at Novo- 
gorod, at Brussels, besides many others 
less known, but perhaps quite as au- 
thentic. That so precious a garment 
as the relic of Constantinople should 
be 400 years and more in the posession 
of one of an opposite faith, would 
argue that the early Christians were 
not quite so careful of such treasures 
as their descendants; but these are 
questions that the faithful never ask. 

The veil of the Virgin Mary is ano- 
ther famous relic gifted like the rest 
with almost ubiquitous presence. It 
came from Jerusalem to Constanti- 
nople, and was oftentimes used by the 
emperor as a standard, giving assur- 
ance of victory. ‘Tréves boasts the 
possession of this treasure, and it is 
asserted that it was brought from Con- 
stantinople in 1207. Chartres, Mont- 
serrat, Rome, Moscow, and the Escu- 
rial, dispute the honour of possession 
of the true veil; and there is one at 
Marseilles, and others elsewhere. 

The hair of our Lady is exhibited 
in a great number of places, and would 
at least be less improbable, but for the 
great variety of colours, when, if tra- 
dition be true, it should be golden. 
Fétes in honour of the Virgin Mary's 
hair are held at Oviedo, Bruges, and 
St. Omer, &c.; and there is a current 
witticism of a hair so fine as to be in- 
visible. A monk showing this, among 
other relics, a peasant with open eyes, 
said, “ My reverend father, I do not see 
the holy hair ;” “ Parbleu, I well be- 
lieve it,” replied the monk, “I have 





* Vid. Lippomano de Vitis Sanctorum. 
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shown it for twenty years, and have 
never seen it myself.” 

The relics of the Virgin alone‘would 
require a volume to illustrate them ; 
but I shall now give a few notices of 
those of St. John the Baptist, whose 
decapitated head of course was the 
most famous, and it was one of those 
which favoured the faithful by show- 
ing itself in more places than one at 
the same time. According to Theo- 
doret the tomb of St. John the Bap- 
tist was at Sebaste in Syria, and was 
desecrated by the heathens at the time 
of Julian the Apostate, who burnt the 
bones and cast the ashes to the winds: 
but Eusebius states, that some few 
were preserved, taken to Antioch, and 
walled up by Athanasius. Sozamen 
asserts that the head was taken by the 
Emperor Theodosius to Constantino- 
ple. Not to enter into too many par- 
ticulars, to complicate the story, it 
appears that in the fifth century there 
were two acknowledged heads of the 
Baptist at Emesa in Pheenicia, and in 
consequence the Greeks instituted a 
féte to the éwo heads on the 4th of 


February—a poet of their faith, if 


not of the truth. Another head is pre- 
served by the Maronites of Libanus ; 
but Ducange proves, that that at 
Amiens was the real ¢rue head, and 
that it was brought from Constanti- 
nople—a fact the Greeks do not admit. 
One of the proofs in favour of the head 
at Amiens is, that it shows the mark 
of a wound under the eye given by 
Herodias with a knife. The celebrity 
of this relic was very great in the 
western world ; it drew multitudes of 

ilgrims, and the tokens of their pious 
journey have recently received illustra- 
tion by Mr. Roach Smith, from various 
examples found here, as well as in 
France.* Another head was preserved 
at St. Jean d’Angely, in Saintonge, 
brought from Alexandria in the reign 
of Pepin-le-Bref; and Rome had one 
in the church of St. Sylvester, which 
they say was brought to them by some 
Greek monks. Pope John XXIII. 
sold this to the Florentines for 50,000 
ducats, but a revolt of the Romans 
compelled him to break the bargain, 
which was stigmatised at the council 
of Constance as a simoniacal contract. 
This relic was destroyed in the taking 
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of Rome by Charles V. in 1527. Ba- 
ronius, however, gives to the nuns of 
St. Clair the honour of saving the relic 
from the hands of an impious soldier ; 
a valiant, but dangerous attempt for 
ladies under such circumstances. 

France was not content with having 
more than one érue head already, but 
the pious King St. Louis brought one 
to Paris, a present from Baldwin II. 
Emperor of Constantinople; but this 
does not appear to have been a very 
attractive one. There was another at 
Soissons, also brought from Constan- 
tinople, so that France was foremost 
in this race of fraud. The Escurial 
had one with similar pretensions to 
authenticity, and Moscow claimed ano- 
ther, doubtless as true as any. But, 
notwithstanding that twelve heads in 
a tolerably perfect condition can be 
counted, there were numerous large 
and important fragments of the skull 
in all sorts of places, especially at 
Malta, which contained the best part 
of another head. There were no less 
than seven extra jaws of great note in 
different parts of Christendom, as well 
as other important and necessary por- 
tions of the cranium. 

We are told that some of the ashes 
were saved from dispersion by the 
winds of heaven: these, therefore, pos- 
sessed wonderful powers of multiplica- 
tion, and churches without number 
claimed to possess the ashes of St. John 
the Baptist, notwithstanding the dis- 
persion in the air. But even this was 
not so marvellous as the perfect bones 
in great numbers, whose miraculous 
— attested their authenticity. But 

will pass over these to give the story 
of the finger of St. John the Baptist, 
venerated in Britany at a place which 
derives its name from the fact, and is 
called St. Jean-du-Doigt. This small 
town is on the borders of the sea, and 
was previous to the Revolution famous 
for its pilgrimages, and supported by 
the offerings of these pious travellers. 

This finger, saved from the cinders 
of the burnt body, was sent to Philip 
the Just by the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. A virgin lady of Normandy 
found means to possess herself of it, 
and brought it to her own country. 
In 1437 a young man of Lower Bri- 
tany formed a plan to carry it off; but 





* Collectanea Antiqua, vol. i. p. 88. 
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the finger did not wait for this act of 
violent rapine; of its own free will it 
put itself in the sleeve of its adorer, 
who was, however, quite ignorant of 
his good luck. He is drawn towards 
his native country by a supernatural 
power ; he passes through a town; the 
bells ring out joyfully of their own ac- 
cord, and the very trees bow them- 
selves in homage and delight. He is 
seized as a sorcerer, and put in prison, 
but next day he awakes miraculously 
in his native village, near a fountain, 
since called “the Fountain of the 
Finger.” He enters the chapel of Saint 
Meriadec, but he is hardly upon his 
knees, before the finger goes and places 
itself upon the altar. He remembers 
the object of his adoration; the tapers 
light of themselves, the people all 
prostrate in prayer; at length it 
reaches the ear of the Duke John, 
who hurries to the spot, and ends by 
erecting a church to his patron saint. 
This relic had great affection for its 
church in Britany, for when Henry 
VIL. of England sent aid to Anne the 
Duchess against Charles VII. King of 
France, under the orders of Richard 
Eggesmil, his vassals carried off the 
finger ; but when they had arrived at 
Southampton, the coffin was empty, 
and the relic gone home. But this 
relic, if not destroyed, no longer pro- 
duces its miracles, and pilgrims no 
longer think it worthy of their honour. 

The singular history of the true 
cross has found an historian in Lord 
Mahon, but that of the nails is not 
less marvellous. These were, of course, 
discovered at the same time as the cross 
by St. Helena, who, however, disposed 
of one by casting it into the sea during 
a tempest to appease the waves. Con- 
stantine, her son, made use of another 
in the bit of his horse’s bridle, and it is 
asserted that the iron crown of Lom- 
bardy is made out of another; but the 
same thing is said to have been done 
at the command of St. Helena for her 
son, so that two crowns were made out 
of them. Milan cathedral has another 
nail, which is said to be one that was 
attached to the bridle of Constantine, 
a variation from the story which made 
it a component part. This is elevated 
above the high altar, between five 
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lights, which burn dayandnight. There 
were three nails preseryed at Rome; 
the same number in Paris. One of 
great sanctity is preserved at Nurem- 
berg; two at Naples; one at each of 
the following towns:—Assisi, An- 
cona, Sienna, Venice, Cologne, Tréves, 
Bruges, Draguignan, &c. The ori- 
ginal number of three has been mul- 
tiplied into twenty-seven notorious in- 
stances, besides others less known, 
which would swell the list to a much 
larger amount. 

he great number of this relic claim- 
ing authenticity seem to have puzzled 
even those disposed to credence; for 
Godescard tries to explain the fact in 
a way that can scarcely mend the 
matter. He says, “The true nail, which 
is at Rome, in the church of the Holy 
Cross, has been filed and has no longer 
a point. These filings have been in- 
closed in other nails, made like the 
true one, and by this means they have 
in some sort been multiplied. A yet 
other mode of multiplying it has been 
found. That was, to touch similar 
nails with it, which were immediately 
distributed. Saint Charles Borromeo, 
a very enlightened prelate, and of the 
most scrupulous exactness in the fact of 
relics, had many nails made like that 
which is kept at Milan, and distributed 
them after they had touched it. He 
gave one of them to Philip II. as a 
precious relic.” * 

This ingenious and ingenuous ex- 
planation tells its own story, and gives 
a tolerable hint at the mode of making 
relics; and, if the imitations hadasmuch 
virtue in them as the original, which 
cannot be doubted, there is no reason 
to complain; and one must acknow- 
ledge that Saint Charles was worthy 
of being himself enshrined as a relic, 
as he is, in the costly chapel at Milan. 
His body is as yet too recent, or mo- 
dern faith less easy, for any rival; but 
his wardrobe enriches many a treasury, 
while the miracles performed at his 
tomb may be estimated by the ex voto 
offerings, which Ribadeneira states to 
have amounted in 1610 to as many as 
10,350. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to inquire 
into the authenticity of the horns of 
Moses, which Misson tells ust were pre- 





* Vie des Péres, &c. 3 Mai. 


T Misson, Voyage en Italie, &c. vol. ii. p. 142. 
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served at Genoa, having been brought 
in a bottle by a pilgrim from the Holy 
Land; or whether feathers from the 
wings of Saint Michael, were edifying 
to the faithful who visited Mont St. 
Michel in 1784, but they are doubtless 
as veracious stories as many others of 
more received credibility.* 

It is not by examining the acts of 
councils, that we can understand the 
actual feeling prevalent in the Church 
during the middle ages on the question 
of relic-worship, but the contemporary 
writers afford us all we can desire, 
and of these Ceesarius of Heisterbach 
is replete with information in his plea- 
sant but wondrous stories. These are 
indeed especially interesting, from the 
fact that this worthy monk speaks of 
events and things in his own immediate 
neighbourhood, and nearly always per- 
taining to his own order. The follow- 
ing is remarkable in more than one 
point.f “A certain convert of our 


order (Cistercian), when from that 
society of virgins (the 11,000 virgins) 
he brought a certain head to our mo- 
nastery, out of devotion he washed it 


with wine, kissing it. The same night 
a most beautiful damsel appeared to 
the convert in his sleep, and embracing 
him said, ‘To-day when you washed 
my head you kissed me so amiably, I 
will repay you in the same way.’ He, 
considering his profession, that the 
kiss of the girl would corrupt, with- 
drew his head, and thus by this motion 
awoke.” The novice to whom this 
story is told then says, “ When in the 
streets and gardens of the city of 
Cologne bones of the eleven thousand 
virgins are found, it seems to me to be 
scarcely possible but that oftentimes 
other bones are mixed with them.” 
The monk answers that relics will not 
suffer any false ones among them, and 
relates a wonderful story to confirm it, 
how the bone of a horse was thrust out 
of sacred company. A number of relics 
were laid out on the seats in St. Mary’s 
church in the Capitol at Cologne, co- 
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vered with clean cloths, and as they 
dried a great smell arose from them. 
Goswin the Abbot immediately knew 
this was the work of the devil, and, 
having clothed himself with his sacer- 
dotal garments, proceeded to exorcism, 
and a great horse’s bone jumped out 
of the midst as if projected in a whirl- 
wind, and the stink was succeeded by 
the usual sweet odour of relics.{ 

This narrative derives some interest 
from its locality ; the great number of 
bones that fill almost every church of 
Cologne with relics cannot fail to arrest 
the attention of all who visit that in- 
teresting city, and the above stories 
tend to shew how they were accumu- 
lated, by the evidence of one who was a 
contemporary witness. Great numbers 
of bones have always been dug up in 
the neighbourhood of Cologne, not a 
great thing to marvel at considering 
that it was an important Roman co- 
lony : is it not exceeding probable that 
these remains belong to a large inter- 
ment of the colonists, thus disturbed 
to become sanctified and paraded, for 
an honour the living possessors little 
anticipated ? 

The wide-spread devotion to relics 
is certainly a singular fact. It was 
universal in pagan antiquity; it is rife 
among the followers of Mahomet and 
in the more ancient religions of India ; 
it forms a not inconsiderable means of 
acquiring power over the minds of 
the people; and it seems to be so 
gradual a step to pass from an innocent 
weakness to a gross superstition, that 
minds of high intelligence are carried 
by the force of habit, or of the system, 
to admit things contrary to the chines 
dictates of common sense; and we 
have seen from the events of the 
month of July last, that thousands 
upon thousands still crowd to see a few 
vestments, whose history, if examined, 
would present the most positive evi- 


dence of fraud. 
J. G. WALLER. 





* The author of Vathek, in his Travels in Spain, speaks of a feather he saw at the 


Escurial taken from the wings of Gabriel. 


+ Cesarius, Dialog. Miraculorum, distinct. oct. cap. 88. 


t Idem, cap. 89. 














INSCRIPTION ON THE CHURCH TOWER AT WEST BRIDGFORD, 
CO. NOTTINGHAM. 


IN the tower of the church at West 
Bridgford near Nottingham, on_ its 
south side, is inserted an inscribed 
stone which has hitherto been unno- 
ticed, or at least undeciphered ; but it 


rpc lag 
gotucaRn 


is clearly to be read, Christus lapis 
adjutorti. There are so many passages 
in Holy Scripture in which God and 
the Saviour are figured as a stone or 
a rock (in the Latin lapis and petra), 
that it is difficult to say whether any 
one in particular is here alluded to. 
The 18th Psalm, which is also given 
in the 2nd book of Samuel, chapter 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XL. 











xxii. (and is there described as the song 
which David composed when he was 
delivered from the hand of Saul), con- 
tains the following expressions :— 


The Lord is my rock, and my fortress, 
and my deliverer; the God of my rock ; 
in him will J trust; he is my shield, and 
the horn of my salvation ; my high tower, 
and my refuge, my saviour. Verses 2, 3. 

The Lord liveth; and blessed be my 
rock, and exalted be the God of the rock 
of my salvation. Verse 47. 


In Isaiah, xxviii. 16, the Lord God 
promises to place in the foundations 
of Sion a tried stone, a sure founda- 
tion: and in Psalm exviii. 22, it is 
said that “the stone which the builders 
refused is become the head-stone of 
the corner,” both which passages are 
applied to Christ by St. Peter in the 
second chapter of his first epistle. So 
also of the rock. St. Paul says, 1 Cor. 
x. 10, “ They drank of the rock that 
followed them, and that rock was 
Christ.” There are many other cor- 
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respondent passages, particularly in 
the Psalms, but still we have not suc- 
ceeded in finding any of them repre- 
sented in the Latin versions by the 
words lapis adjutorii. 

The position of the stone, which is 
shown in the sketch of the tower above 
given, is extraordinary and unaccount- 
able. It is neither a foundation stone 
nor a corner stone, but at the height 
of about twenty feet from the ground, 
It is not of cognate nature with the 
rest of the fabric; and it measures 
about 28 inches across. 
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The dedication of the church is to 
Saint Giles. 

If any of our readers can throw any 
further light upon this stone, or the 
use of the text; or can point out any 
correspondent inscription in other 
places, we shall be glad to receive 
their information. For the fac-simile 
rubbing from which the inscription 
has been reduced we are indebted to 
Mr. Potter of Wymeswold, the author 
of an intended History of Leicester- 
shire. 


WANDERINGS OF AN ANTIQUARY. 
By Tuomas Waieut, F.S.A. 


XIIT.—SrTonEHENGE. 


WHEN the great railway lines first 
began to be laid down there was a 
general complaint among the lovers of 
yicturesque scenery that travelling 
in future would be carried on between 
dull embankments and through dark 
tunnels, and that we should Tose for 
ever the fine views which we used 
to enjoy from the top of a stage-coach. 
The complaint has proved to be in a 
great measure without foundation, for 
many lines might be pointed out which 
present a long succession of views that 
could hardly be surpassed. Among 
these we may class the South-western 
line, which, generally running on an 
embankment, in its course through the 
fine agricultural counties of Surre 
and Hampshire, indulges us wit 
various and extensive prospects with 
scarcely any intermission. The beau- 
tifully rural scenery around Winchester 
is especially striking. Through this 
scenery we pursue our course to Bishop- 
stoke, the station from which a branch 
line will carry us forward to Salisbury. 
This new line presents the same general 
character as the one we have left. The 
rural beauties of the neighbourhood of 
Winchester continue, and are strongly 
marked as we approach the picturesque 
town of Romsey, with its fine old 
abbey church, which is seen to ad- 
vantage from the line. Beyond Romsey 
the country for awhile is somewhat less 
interesting, but it soon changes again, 
and the scenery becomes bolder and 


more hilly, until at length we descry 
before us the tall slender spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral. 

Salisbury, situated in a bottom into 
which several fine valleys open, each 
bringing its tributary waters, is a 
straggling old city, divided and sur- 
rounded by streams. The principal of 
these is the Avon, which is joined by 
the united streams of the Madder and 
Willy on one side of the town, and by 
the Bourne on the other. As a por- 
tion of the water from these rivers is 
turned into narrow channels which run 
along almost every street in Salisbury, 
the town has a peculiar appearance of 
cleanness, but it presents few other 
objects of much interest except its ca- 
thedral. From the circumstance of 
the late period of its settlement, it 
contains few objects of remote an- 
tiquity. There are a few rather early 
houses, several of which are of the 
fifteenth century, if not older. One of 
the finest of these, as a whole, is the 
pile of building formerly known as the 
George Inn. Some of the others have 
interesting carved work in the interior, 
both in wood and stone. One of these, 
a stone-fronted house in New Street, 
has a stone fire-place in the upper 
room, over which is a very curious 
painting in distemper of the fifteenth 
century, representing the Adoration of 
the Three Kings. Salisbury Cathedral, 
which was built by Bishop Poor and 
his two successors, between 1220, when 
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the foundation-stone was laid, and 1258, 
when the edifice was dedicated, is a 
very perfect specimen of the later 
period of the Early-English style. It 
has a peculiarity not usual among 
buildings of this description, that it 
was begun and completed in the same 
style of architecture, and probably 
with but little alteration in the original 
plan. It is remarkable for the general 
symmetry of its form, and for its noble 
spire, which served and probably was 
intended as a landmark to travellers 
over the almost trackless downs. 
Pepys, travelling over Salisbury Plain 
from Hungerford to Salisbury in the 
year 1668, tells us that in the latter 
part of the journey he went “all over 
the plain by the sight of the steeple to 
Salisbury.” 

No county in England is so remark- 
able for its numerous antiquities of an 
early date as Wiltshire, and one of the 
most celebrated monuments in the 
island stands within a short distance of 
Salisbury. Leaving the city by its 
northern suburb, we proceed along the 
high road to Devizes, which leads us 
by a gradual ascent along the edge of 
a hill which overlooks the valley of the 
Avon. Rich cornfields border the 
road on each side, and as we advance 
we leave to the right beautiful and 
constantly-changing views of the valley 
below, with the bold fortifications of 
Old Sarum forming a very prominent 
object in the landscape. If we look 
back the spire of Salisbury Cathedral 
rises from among the trees in which 
the city is embosomed. At a distance 
of about three miles the hedgerows 
and cornfields cease, and we find our- 
selves upon an open and rather elevated 
down, covered with fine soft grass, 
which stretches out in the distance 
before us. To the right we have still 
the fertile valley below, bounded north- 
wardly by the outlines of distant hills, 
and having now behind us Old Sarum 
and still further south a distant glimpse 
of new Salisbury. We are now on 
Salisbury Plain, which stretches for 
miles before us in its solitary dreari- 
ness, a plain only in name, for it is in 
reality a series of undulating chalk 
downs, well described by Pepys as 
a “plain high and low.” We kee 
for the present to the Devizes sal, 
until, at the distance of about six miles 
and a half from Salisbury, we see a 
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little off the road to the left a public- 
house surrounded by a few trees. This 
is the Druid’s Head. It is a place’of 
small accommodation in proportion to 
its appearance, and the visitor must 
not reckon on obtaining here more 
than bread and cheese and ale (or, as 
they call the strong malt liquor in 
Wiltshire, beer), anything like a night’s 
lodging being quite out of the question. 
From the Druid’s Head the wanderer 
must strike across the downs in rather 
a westernly direction. A large barrow 
scattered here and there within sight 
of the road will already have attracted 
his attention, and now these monuments 
become more numerous. He must aim 
at the western extremity of a planta- 
tion of firs, near which the barrows lie 
very thick. Many of these tumuli were 
opened by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
and their contents are described in his 
work on Ancient Wiltshire. Near the 
end of the fir plantation are two sin- 
gular rings, one on each side of our 
path, which are no doubt the remains 
of sepulchral monuments of a some- 
what peculiar form, which were named 
fancifully by Sir Richard Colt Hoare 
Druid’s Barrows. Just as we turn the 
plantation, Stonehenge, at the distance 
of somewhat more than half a mile, 
bursts full upon our view. 

On me the effect of Stonehenge, when 
I first saw it, was disappointment. This 
feeling was perhaps mainly produced 
by the vastness of the scene around, 
which causes the work of men’s hands 
to dwindle into insignificance when 
placed in contrast with the grander 
features of Nature’s workmanship. It 
is only when we have examined it more 
closely, and walked round and through 
it, that we gradually become aware of 
the real magnitude of this great pile 
of rude stonework. Stonehenge stands 
on a slight swell upon elevated ground 
which stretches out towards the south, 
but sinks gently towards the north and 
east into a combe or valley. It occu- 
pies the centre of a circular area, sur- 
rounded by a slight bank and ditch, 
about three hundred and sixty feet in 
diameter. The outer circle of the 
building itself was about a hundred 
feet in diameter. This circle consisted 
originally of thirty upright stones, sup- 
porting as many others placed horizon- 
tally, so as to form a continuous im- 
post. The upright stones are about 
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fourteen feet high above ground, and 
seven feet broad by three in thickness. 
Within this circle was another, eighty- 
three feet in diameter, which appears 
to have consisted of about the same 
number of upright stones, but much 
smaller, and with no imposts. Within 
this circle were two elliptical arrange- 
ments of large and small stones, the 
former arranged in what the French 
archeologists term triliths, or groups 
of three stones, two upright ones, and 
an impost. ‘These triliths were from 
sixteen to twenty-one feet in height, 
—the highest being that to the south, 
the next in elevation those adjoining 
to it, and the lowest those towards the 
north. The other or inner ellipse was 
formed of a series of small upright 
stones, three of which stood before each 
trilith. ‘These ellipses stand north and 
south; the triliths, as far as we can 
judge by what remains, were five in 
number, one, which is the largest, oc- 
cupying the southern end, and two on 
each side. ‘There are no traces of a 
trilith at the northern end, but there 
are remains of small stones, which are 
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supposed to have stood by what has 
been considered to be the entrance, 
although the outer circle seems to have 
been perfectly uniform all round, with- 
out any indications of one place being 
intended for an entrance rather than 
another. Within the central ellipse, 
in front of the principal trilith, is a 
large flat stone, which those who con- 
sider the building to be a temple call 
the altar. Of these numerous stones, 
many have been broken up and carried 
away for materials, and others have 
fallen and now lay prostrate on the 
ground, so that at a first glance of the 
interior the whole presents a very con- 
fused appearance. As might be ex- 
pected, the smaller stones have suffered 
most, and of the inner circle avery small 
number remain in their position, while 
of the outer circle seventeen of the 
thirty large uprights are still standing, 
and some half dozen of the imposts re- 
main in their place. Of the larger 
ellipses, the two eastern triliths are 
standing, and nearly perfect. They 
are shewn in the annexed cut, which 
represents the interior of Stonehenge 


Interior of Stonehenge, from the East. 


in its present condition, as seen from 
the eastern side of the outer circle. 
One of the uprights of the great south- 
ern trilith is also standing, and one of 
those on the western side. The other 
uprights and their imposts are seattered 
on the ground in a confused heap. One 
of the triliths fell so late as the year 
1797, and its stones, which are very 
perfect, show us, as they now lay, the 
exact manner in which it was put to- 
gether. 

Four stones remaining at irregular 
distances would lead us to suspect that 
there had been originally a circle of 
small stones just within the bank and 
ditch surrounding the area of which 


Stonehenge occupies the centre. On 
the east and west sides, also just within 
the area, there are two singular round 
cavities in the ground, the object of 
which is by no means apparent. The 
entrance into this area was evidently 
on the north, where it is approached 
by a wide and slightly embanked road 
from the north-east, which, at the dis- 
tance of a few hundred feet, branched 
off in two ways, running north and 
east. At the spot where this road en- 
tered the area, a large stone has fallen 
from its upright position, and lies flat 
in « hole, as though its fall had been 
occasioned by digging under it, per- 
haps in search of treasure. This stone 
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is in its rough original condition; but, 
singularly enough, at the bottom of it 
there are evident and strong marks of 
the process of chisseling with the appa- 
rent object of cutting off a long pro- 
jecting point to give it a better form 
for fixing in the ground. This point 
was, however, eventually left as it was, 
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and it is not improbable that, by giving 
it less hold in the ground, it was partly 
the cause of its fall. At about a hun- 
dred yards further along the ancient 
road we found another stone, resem- 
bling it in character, but still preserving 
its upright position. ‘The next sketch, 
which represents the general appear- 


Stonehenge, from the North. 


ance of Stonehenge on its northern or 
more perfect side, is taken from near 
this upright stone, which is shown in 
the foreground, with the fallen stone 
beyond it. A little further back is a 
large barrow, and similar barrows cover 
all the elevated spots around. 

Such is Stonehenge in its present 
appearance, and such is all the idea we 
can form of the appearance it presented 
when in a perfect condition. There is 
nothing about it to give us the slightest 
grounds for fixing the period at which 
it was built, or the object which it 
was intended to serve, or the events 
it was to commemorate. ‘There is, 
however, one circumstance to be espe- 
cially observed. ‘The smaller stones 
are rough and unhewn, as in the gene- 
rality of what are usually called dru- 
idical monuments, and which are as- 
signed to the British period, but the 


stones of the outer circle and of 


the triliths have been squared with 
tools, and they have therefore been 
supposed to belong toa later and more 
civilised period than the others. More- 
over, the upright stones have large 
tenons or projections on the top, which 
fitted into mortices or hollows in the 


superincumbent slabs. These tenons 
and mortices are seen in the stones that 
have fallen, and a tenon is shewn on 
the top of the leaning stone (one side 
of a great trilith) in our sketch of the 
interior. Some, however, adopting the 
theory of two periods of erection, re- 
verse the order, and think that the 
hewn stones belonged to the original 
building, and that the other are later 
and hasty additions, when the building 
was turned to some other purpose. 
Both of these suppositions, however, 
seem to be influenced by a pretended 
historical event, which is probably a 
mere fable. The various theories upon 
this subject are so many, and most of 
them so absurd, that they are really 
not worth enumerating. Unfortu- 
nately history has left us nothing to- 
wards clearing up the mystery. 

The first direct allusion to Stone- 
henge is found in a Latin list of the 
“ Wonders of Britain” (De Mirabili- 
bus Britannie ), published by the his- 
torian Henry of Huntingdon, in the 
first half of the twelfth century. He 
tells us that, “ At Stanhenges stones of 
wonderful magnitude are raised in the 
manner of doors, so that they seem 
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like doors placed upon doors, nor can 
any one imagine by what art they were 
raised, or how constructed.”* Henry 
of Huntingdon was a great searcher 
into popular stories and traditions, and 
it seems to me sufliciently evident 
from this account that there was no 
existing notion at that time on the 
builders of Stonehenge, or on its object. 
The whole building was then probably 
in a perfect state, and there is one part 
of this early description which is suf- 
ficiently curious to deserve our atten- 
tion. We are told that the stones 
were so placed as to resemble dvors 
placed upon doors. It is remarkable 
that just within the outer circle, on the 
north side, there is on the ground a 
comparatively small stone, which has 
much puzzled antiquaries in their con- 
jectures. It is a small impost stone, 
with its two mortices, which appears 
to belong to no arrangement of stones 
that is now visible. Is it possible that 
there was originally a smaller range of 
uprights and imposts running along 
the summit of the outer circle? This 
would answer exactly to Henry of 
Huntingdon’s description, and would 
at once account for this single puzzling 
stone. The others, being small and 
easily broken up, may have been all 
carried away, and this small upper 
circle would, from its character and 
position, be naturally the first to fall. 
The Saxon name Stan-henge has a 
very simple meaning, the hanging 
stones, and would be just the sort of 
term applied by people to a monument 
of this construction of the history of 
which they were ignorant. It appears, 
however, not to have been understood 
by the Norman scribes, who held the 
Saxon language in contempt, and we 
find it variously written in the manu- 
scripts Stanhenge, Stanhenges, and 
not unfrequently Stanhengist. Ihave 
no doubt that this latter form of the 
word arose from a mistaken deri- 
vation from the sound of the word, 
and that on this mistaken derivation 
alone was built the story published by 
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Geoffrey of Monmouth. It was er- 
roneously supposed that the name 
meant the stones of Hengist. The de- 
rivation of the names of things from 
those of historical personages was not 
only common, but was absolutely car- 
ried to an absurd extent, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. 

Soon after Henry of Huntingdon 
wrote, Geoffrey of Monmouth pub- 
lished the singular work called the 
“ British History.” It is not my bu- 
siness here to investigate the materials 
of which this romance was built, in 
which, for the first time, a history of 
the formation of Stonehenge was at- 
tempted. Geoffrey pretends that when 
Hengist was invited a second time into 
Britain, the treacherous Saxon de- 
manded a meeting with the British 
chieftains, and, king Vortigern having 
acceded to his request, a grand feast 
was held on the first of May at the 
monastery of Ambrius (i.e. Ambres- 
bury). There Hengist and his fol- 
lowers treacherously massacred all the 
British nobles and princes, except the 
king Vortigern, who was taken pri- 
soner and held as a hostage. Subse- 
quently Vortigern obtained his liberty, 
was slain, and succeeded by Aurelius 
Ambrosius. Under this prince, the 
Saxons were overcome, Hengist taken 
prisoner, and put to death, and peace 
restored throughout Britain. The 
British chiefs slain by Hengist had re- 
ceived Christian burial from St. Eldad, 
“not far from Kaercaradauc, now 
Salisbury (7. e. Old Sarum), in a burial 
place near the monastery of abbot Am- 
brius.”f When Aurelius had triumphed 
over the Saxons, he determined to raise 
over the burial place of these British 
chiefs some monument which should 
last for ages, and, by the advice of his 
counsellors, he called in the assistance 
of the soothsayer Merlin. Merlin told 
him that on a mountain in Ireland, 
called Killaraus (supposed to mean the 
Curragh of Kildare), there was a won- 
derful structure called the Giants’ 
Dance (chorea gigantum ), consisting 





* Apud Stanhenges lapides mire magnitudinis in modum portarum elevati sunt, ut 
porte portis superposite videantur, nec potest excogitare qua arte elevati sunt, vel 


qualiter constructi. 


* Quorum corpora beatus Eldadus postmodum sepelivit, atque Christiano more 
humavit, haud longe a Kaercaradauc, que nunc Salesberia dicitur, in cemetrio quod 


est juxta coenobium Ambrii abbatis, qui olim fundator ipsius extiteret. 
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of stones of great magnitude, which, if 
brought away and raised round the 
burial-place of the British chiefs, would 
remain there for ever. “They are,” 
said Merlin, “ mystical stones, and of 
medicinal virtue. The giants of old 
brought them from the furthest coast 
of Africa, and placed them in Ireland, 
while they inhabited that country. 
Their design in this was to make baths 
in them when they should be taken 
with any illness; for their method was 
to wash the stones, and with the water 
bathe their sick, by which they were 
infallibly cured. With the like suc- 
cess they cured wounds also, adding 
only the application of some herbs. 
There is not a stone there which has 
not some healing virtue.” The Britons 
now determined to have the stones; 
an expedition was sent out under 
Uther Pendragon; there was hard 
fighting, but the Irish, who attempted 
to defend the stones, were utterly de- 
feated, and, by the agency of Merlin, 
the stones were transported into Wilt- 
shire, and raised in their original ar- 
rangement over the graves of the 
British chiefs. We can trace in this 
story the existence of superstitions 
connected with the stones which had 
nothing to do with their real history. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth has not told 
us directly that this monumental edi- 
fice was Stonehenge, but the omission 
has been supplied by his translators 
and paraphrasers, of whom there were 
many in the same century in which he 
lived. The first of these was Geof- 
frey’s own contemporary, the Anglo- 
Norman trouvére or poet Gaimar, who 
was particularly well acquainted with 
English legends and traditions, and 
from whom we might possibly have 
received new light; but unfortunately 


an ane ueelde be wes muri 
an uast Ambresburi ; 

be stude wes lenge, 

nu hatte hit Stan-henge. 


Layamon, in his English, calls the 
so-called Giants’ Dance the “ eotende 
ring,” or Giants’ Ring, and he relates 
in full the rebuilding and consecration 
of the monument on Salisbury Plain, 
when it was named Stonehenge. 

This became the current history of 
Stonehenge during the middle ages, 
and was repeated over and Over again 
in history and romance. It was im- 
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that part of Gaimar’s metrical history 
which represented Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth is lost. The next translator, 
another Anglo-Norman poet, Wace, 
who wrote a few years later, has given 
little more than a paraphrase of Geof- 
frey’s text. He relates the same ac- 
count of the massacre of the British 
chiefs, except that he says the scene of 
the festival was on Salisbury Plain, 
near the abbey of Ambresbury, and 
not at the abbey. 

Es grans plaines de Salesbere, 

Les l’abeie d’Ambresbere. 

Wace gives almost a literal transla- 
tion of Geoffrey’s account of the expe- 
dition to Ireland, and of the bringing 
of the Giants’ Dance to England, add- 
ing, however, that this monument was 
called in English Stonehenge, and 
rightly interpreting the English word 
as meaning the “ hanging stones.” 

Breton les solent en Bretans 

Apeler Karole as gaians ; 

Stanhengues ont non en Englois, 

Pieres pandues en Francois. 


The first English translator of Geof- 
frey’s history was Layamon, an eccle- 
siastic who resided on the banks of the 
Severn, who appears to have been partly 
contemporary with Wace, and whom we 
may suppose to have known of any tra- 
ditions connected with Stonehenge had 
they existed. But Layamon again does 
little more than paraphrase his original. 
He tells us, however, that the former 
name of the place on which Stone- 
henge stands was lenge, which is 
somewhat curious, as meaning the 
place of the sick or ailing, and may 
perhaps have reference to a supersti- 
tion then existing that the sick were 
cured by these stones. He tells us 
that the fatal meeting was held 





in a plain that was pleasant 
beside Ambresbury ; 

the place was AZlenge, 

it is now called Stonehenge. 


mediately adopted by the Welsh bards, 
and soon found a place in their pseudo- 
ancient poetry. It has been received 
even by some modern writers, and it 
is evidently from a lingering belief in 
this story that has partly arisen the 
theory of the erection of Stonehenge 
at two different periods—an attempt 
to reconcile the supposed extreme an- 
tiquity of the original monument with 
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the notion of its having been enlarged 
and applied to a different purpose. A 
very recent antiquarian writer has 
gone so far as to fix the period of this 
enlargement to within the years a.p. 
493 and 495. For my own part I will 
only observe that such a theory appears 
to me too absurdly inconsistent with 
all sober ideas of history to allow it to 
be entertained for a moment, and we 
must look to some other kind of re- 
searches to throw any degree of light 
on the mysterious question, who were 
the builders of Stonehenge. 

After the period of the Reforma- 
tion, when a more critical spirit of 
historical inquiry arose, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and the medieval ro- 
mances soon fell into discredit. Stone- 
henge then seems to have resumed the 
position it held in the time of Henry 
of Huntingdon—it was a mysterious 
monument, concerning which no one 
knew who built it or how it was built, 
with the exception of a few very wild 
legends, which had arisen out of the 
fables of Geoffrey of Monmouth. It 
however excited curiosity, which was 
not diminished by the discovery, as it 
is reported, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
of an inscribed tablet of tin within its 
precincts. This was perhaps another 
fable of Stonehenge; but it appears 
more certain that within a century of 
this pretended discovery systematical 
excavations were attempted. Aubrey, 
himself a native of Wiltshire, assures 
us that in 1620 the celebrated Duke 
of Buckingham, King James’s favour- 
ite, “did cause the middle of Stone- 
henge to be digged, and this under- 
digging was the cause of the falling 
down or recumbencie of the great 
stone there.” He probably means the 
upright of one of the triliths, which is 
still sustained in a leaning position, 
and appears with its tenon on the top 
in our sketch of the interior. Aubrey 
informs us that in the course of these 
excavations there was found “ a great 
many horns of stags and oxen, char- 
coal, batter-dashes, heads of arrows, 
some pieces of armour eaten out with 
rust, and rotten bones.” What Au- 
brey meant by the mysterious name of 
“ batter-dashes” appears very doubt- 
ful, and the other articles as he de- 
scribes them throw very little light on 
the matter. We cannot guess much 
more from the assertion of Inigo Jones, 
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“ that the cover of a thuribulum, or 
incense cup,” was in his time found 
within the area of Stonehenge, because 
if we had before us the article to which 
he applied that term it would probably 
prove to be something very different. 
We could give more weight to the 
statements of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
who describing his own researches, 
and those of his friends, says, “‘ We 
found, on digging, several fragments 
of Roman as well as of coarse British 
pottery ; parts of the head and horns 
of deer and other animals, and a 
large barbed arrow-head of iron. 
[This bears out singularly the state- 
ment of Aubrey with regard to the 
result of the excavations made by 
direction of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham.] Dr. Stukeley says that he dug 
close to the altar, and at the depth of 
one foot came to solid chalk. Mr. Cun- 
nington also dug about the same place 
to the depth of nearly six feet, and 
found that chalk had been moved to 
that depth ; and, at the depth of three 
feet, he found some Roman pottery, 
and at the depth of six feet some pieces 
of Sarsen stones, three fragments of 
coarse half-baked pottery, and some 
charred wood.” “In digging into the 
ditch that surrounds the area, Mr. Cun- 
nington found similar remnants of an- 
tiquity ; and in the waggon-tracks, near 
Stonehenge, you frequently meet with 
chippings of the stones of which the 
temple (i.e. Stonehenge) was con- 
structed. Soon after the fall of the 
great trilithon in 1797, Mr. Cunning- 
ton dug out some of the earth that had 
fallen into the excavation, and found a 
fragment of fine black Roman pottery, 
and since that another piece in the same 
spot; but I have no idea that this pot- 
tery ever lay beneath the stones, but 
probably in the earth adjoining the 
trilithon, and, after the downfall of the 
latter, it fell with the mouldering earth 
into the excavation.” If the circum- 
stance of these discoveries has any 
weight, it would incline us to ascribe 
the erection of Stonehenge to the ear- 
lier part of the Roman period, perhaps 
to that period while the British princes 
were allowed a nominal independence. 
It is worthy of remark, that in the val- 
ley below Stonehenge, about half a mile 
to the north-east, is a tract of ground 
about three hundred and thirty feet 
broad, and a mile and a half long, run- 
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ning from east to west, bounded on 
each side by parallel banks and ditches, 
with a mound stretching across its 
eastern extremity. This has been called 
a cursus, and supposed to have been 
a course for chariot or horse races, 
formed by the Romans, or by some 
people who imitated their manners. 
At the time of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s excavations, circumstances 
appear to have called more than usual 
attention to Stonehenge. Inigo Jones, 
the celebrated architect, first made it 
the subject of a book; his notion was 
that it was a Roman temple of the 
Tuscan order, dedicated to Celus. 
Other writers followed,who attributed it 
to different peoples, Pheenicians, Bri- 
tons, Saxons, or Danes. One of these 
writers, in comparatively recent times, 
fancied that it was built before the 
deluge. ‘The sanguine but not always 
judicious antiquary Stukeley publish- 
ed a large dissertation in folio on Stone- 
henge in 1740, full of vague and rather 
wild speculations; he set it down for 
a temple of the British Druids. Some 
subsequent writers have gone still more 
wild on the subject, and have broached 
strange notions of its having been 
erected by the Druids as an astrono- 
mical observatory. All this only shews 
us the danger of speculating too far 
on such subjects when we have nothing 
but imagination for our guide. The 
two opinions which really rest on any 
thing like sober judgment are, that it 
was a sepulchral monument or a temple 
for worship, and both are in some mea- 
sure supported by preconceived biases. 
The oldest traditions, as we have seen, 
make it amonument for the dead ; but 
this notion arose probably from the 
numerous tumuli which surround it, 
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for there can be no doubt that it stands 
in the midst of a vast cemetery. On 
the other hand, those who take it for a 
temple seem to be led a little by the 
pre-existing notions of a church in the 
middle of a burial ground. I am not 
aware that we have any reason for be- 
lieving that any of the ancient races in 
our island were accustomed to bury 
their dead round their temples ; or to 
choose for the site of their temples so 
wild a situation as this. There are 
difficulties in both suppositions, which 
we cannot satisfactorily overcome for 
want of knowledge, and for that reason 
it must always remain a doubtful ques- 
tion. Let us not waste in the pursuit 
of a shadow that time and learning 
which might be employed on more 
promising labours. 

We must indeed, we fear, leave this 
monument involved in the mystery 
which perhaps constitutes, in the eyes 
of most visitors, its peculiar charm. 
An hour or two may be pleasantly 
spent in contemplating the grey moul- 
dering relics of the labours of people 
whose history is lost in the obscurity 
of ages. The fine bracing air of these 
downs on a day of summer or autumn 
produces an exhilirating effect on the 
spirits which none can understand who 
have not experienced it ; and, independ- 
ently of the interest of the scene, this 
will fully repay the drive, or ride, or 
even walk, from Salisbury, from whence 
it is distant somewhat less than eight 
miles. When the wanderer leaves the 
wild downs, he will be pleased to con- 
template once more the picturesque 
valley of the Avon, the deserted forti- 
fications of Old Sarum, and to reach 
again his temporary home in its modern 
representative. 





THE TOUR OF JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN IN SEARCH OF BEAUTY. 


_ MANY a long year has elapsed 
since our esteemed and venerable 
friend, the Reverend Doctor Syntax, 
undertook his never-to-be-forgotten 
Tour in Search of the Picturesque. How 
he achieved that at which he aimed,— 
the perils he ran, the temptations he 
surmounted, the costume in which he 
did it, the steed which he bestrode, 
and, above all, the wife to whom the 
wanderer triumphantly and faithfully 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XL. 





returned,—all these things were metri- 
cally toldin a book of deliciously simple 
doggrel, a domestic Odyssey right 
worthy of its bright immortality. 
Syntax took the “Picturesque ;” 
Burke addressed himself to the “ Sub- 
lime and Beautiful ;” Mr. Augustus St. 
John, whose name is pleasantly familiar 
to a portion of the reading world, has, 
for want of other occupation, under- 
taken a journey ——— and Back Again 
2 
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in Search of Beauty ;” and it is our 
mission to show whither he went, how 
he looked, his method of research, and 
the amount of his success. 

The author first appears before his 
readers moustachioed like a “ mous- 
quetaire,” and bearded like the pard. 

e enters on the stage attired as 
theatrically as “ Addrich im Moos” in 
Zschokke’s stirring romance, “ Knebel- 
und Zwickelbart an Kinn und Ober- 
lippe—alles gab ihm ein heldenartiges 
und doch gefiilliges Ansehen.” ‘The 
seeker after beauty is somewhat proud 
of his looks, and often alludes to his 
being bearded to his heart’s content. 
On one occasion, however, he intimates 
a suspicion that he may have had the 
air of a bandit; on another he pro- 
nounces that he must have looked like 
“a Guy.” He, of course, knows best, 
and it is not for us to dispute a judg- 
ment so deliberately formed. 

Mr. St. John, bidding farewell to 
his household gods in Switzerland, 
commences his voyage of discovery 
with an “after all.” He has had no 
incident to tell, no difficulty of choice 
in any way to perplex him, and yet, in 
his fourth page, he says: “ after all, 
there is no combination of earth, wood, 
and water, which can claim to be re- 
garded half so beautiful as a beautiful 
woman.” The maxim would have 
horrified Ximenes, who, as Quincagenas 
tells us, “looked on every woman as a 
devil, let her be never so holy!” But 
we will not dispute our English 
author’s conclusion, though we may 
intimate that his dictum is not the 
only one authoritatively ushered in 
with an “ after all.” The pilgrim tra- 
vels on towards Italy, and having duly 
recorded that “ the most glorious of all 
visible created things” is lightning, 
and that all the world over the dawn 
of morning is beautiful, he turns his 
face against nature and towards an inn, 


with the assurance that there is “after 


all, nothing like a breakfast-table be- 
fore a journey.” The stomach ap- 
peased, however, leaves the mind to 
receive more freely impressions from 
without, and our author admits the 
pitiful smallness of human dealings in 
presence of the mountains and their 
everlasting grandeur. He now pursues 
his way, rapt and inspired with the 
brillianey of earth and sky, and now 
and then indulging in ultra-republican 


comments which seem singularly out 
of tune with the harmonies which 
nature is playing in full orchestra 
about him. These contrasts are con- 
tinually recurring in this record of the 
— travelling to the shrine of 

eauty. “At length,” he says, “ we 
reached the top of the Pass, and saw 
the streams turn their back upon 
Switzerland, and roll their sparkling 
waters against the morning sun to- 
wards Italy.” Here is the first dash- 
ing in of a glorious picture; but the 
artist is as uncertain as Lantara, who 
would leave the counterfeit present- 
ment of the Queen of Beauty herself 
for the wine and the pleasures of Ram- 
ponneau. So Mr. St. John, immedi- 
ately after affording us a glimpse of 
the morning sun of Ttaly, chills all our 
expectant enthusiasm by adding that 
he and his chance fellow-travellers 
“ stopped awhile at the village of the 
Simplon to change horses, drink brandy- 
and-water, and smoke a cigar.” Oh, son 
of Anadyomene, what a worshipper 
was this of thy incomparable mother ! 
The result of the Simplon proceedings 
may perhaps be traced in the way- 
farer’s subsequent declaration that 
“nothing so speedily palls upon the 
appetite as magnificent scenery.” 
“Long before we reached Duomo 
d’Ossola, I was sick,” he says, not of 
aqua vite and cigars, but “ of the Alps. 
—I have a powerful sympathy,” he 
adds, “ with the grand in nature, but 
have still greater love of variety.” He 
accordingly hails, with satisfaction, the 
first view of Lago Maggiore, on whose 
bosom he detects reclining “ beauty of 
the softest kind,” worth ali the savage 
grandeur with which he had previously 
been rapt and inspired. It is to 
“beauty of the softest kind” that he 
now pays most undivided worship, and 
he is captivated by the soft looks of an 
Italian donzella, whose “eyes were of 
that amethystine blue, which is of all 
colours the most beautiful.” By the 
side of Carlotta he kneels at a choral 
mass, describes the incident as “a mo- 
ment of more than earthly pleasure,” 
and soon after we find him setting 
down in his diary that “ few things are 
more melancholy than music, none so 
melancholy as love, which is in fact 
nothing but the consciousness of a de- 
sire never to be wholly gratified here 
below. Love is the yearning of the 
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soul after the beautiful, which is but 
another expression for the infinite.” 
What infinite our amiable tourist does 
not inform us, but he soon after speaks 
more distinctly upon this particular 
subject by stating that he experiences 
“no small degree of enjoyment from 
travelling in an express train through 
a long dark tunnel, which suggests to 
one the idea of rushing wildly through 
the infinite void.” In contrast with 
this we may place the account of the 
author’s entry into Nove. The only 
incident connected with the beautiful 
which there struck him was that he 
“could hear through the open win- 
dows the rocking of cradles, and the 
sweetest lullabies sung over half-sleep- 
ing infants.” That these were ony 
half-sleeping was but natural; a whole 
town rocking its cradles must have 
been a sight worth travelling to see; 
but the fact itself must have been as 
antagonistic to sleep as anything ever 
done or thought of by the truculent 
thane of Glamis and of Cawdor. 

Mr. St. John now gets amid the 
scenery of the Apennines, admires the 
beauty of the dawn of morning which 
he there beheld, and regrets that he 
has not the pen of Spenser, whose 
“numerous pictures of sunrise are all 
beautiful, fresh, and cool, like the lovely 
hour they describe.” Carlotta is en- 
chanted at the sight, and he with Car- 
lotta. “What infinite beauty!” she 
exclaims. “ Tell me, tell me, is earth 
not a paradise?” “ Your sex would 
make it so,” says the worshipper of 
Venus, “ if it had nothing but one bar- 
ren moor stretching interminably round 


its whole circumference!” ‘This is 
gallant talk, but perilous withal. We 


should tremble, did we not remember 
that Syntax was as daring, and yet 
returned to his Penelope at the vicar- 
age, sans peur et sans reproche. So, 
had Diogenes been looking through 
the Apennines for an honest man, the 
philosopher might have blown out his 
lamp after taking the arm of Mr. St. 
John. The mountains were beautiful, 
and Carlotta was more beautiful still ; 
but there was something more potent 
than either which powerfully influ- 
enced both, and that was the mountain 
air, which struck them with vulgar 
hunger, and lent a beauty, which the 
author is never slow to acknowledge, 
to hot rolls, butter, odoriferous coftve, 
and the eternal cigar. 
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These despatched, the sentiment once 
more ceases to be epicurean, and the 
voyager having, in the course of a 
pleasant process of digestion, expressed 
his conviction that “wherever the 
empire of Christianity extends there is 
a peculiar beauty about the Sunday,” 
he proceeds “ with the Dalmatian and 
Milanese to see the village.” In the 
course of this appropriately religious 
pursuit, the trio met a lady “ who 
moved like a celestial vision up the 
hill.” Mr. St. John asserts that never 
since, or before, has he seen beauty so 
perfect. He quitted his companions, 
and followed the celestial vision, at a 
distance, to the church. And thereon 
ensues a confession, of which we will 
say nothing more, than that, when it 
was the lot of that wicked Mr. Pepys 
to make the like, he invariably re- 
corded the same ina short-hand which 
at once rendered harmless and defied 
the jealousy of Mr. Pepys’s consort. 
“ T paid no attention to the words of 
the mass—my eyes were fixed on her; 
and this I trust was pardonable, as I 
could never again hope to see anything 
so beautiful among God’s creatures. I 
felt that it was good for me to be 
there; and ever since, sleeping or 
waking, the image of that face beams 
at times upon my fancy, refreshing 
and invigorating it.” 

Now, then, one would have supposed 
that the mission of the seeker after 
beauty would have terminated. Not 
so. The object of the pilgrim was of 
wider range. He left the firm-set 
earth and tempted the stormy waves 
in further search of other illustrations 
of that which to seek was to worship. 
He discusses metaphysics with a fair 
sentimentalist who has seen a ghost, 
has a rooted conviction of her ap- 
proaching death, and who, in the mean 
time, “plays her part well” with her 
fellow-voyager at the very lively game 
of cold fowls and bottled stout! 

The author of one of the many trea- 
tises on French cookery affirms that 
there is no compound in the world so 
unutterably odious as brown sugar and 
oysters. Mr. St. John, at Pisa, speaks 
innocently of another, which, in our 
judgment, can only be next in odidus- 
ness. “Before going to the Campo 
Santo, we judged it prudent to fortify 
ourselves with rolls, butter, eggs, fowls, 
Bologna sausages, and cigars!” After 
sausages and cigars, the pilgrim and 
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his party proceeded to visit the ancient 
cemetery, and, though they went on 
their way “chatting and laughing,” it 
is clear that the mixture of chopped 
meat and tobacco rendered the pilgrim 
himself sick and dyspeptic, for he is 
no sooner within sight of “God's Acre,” 
than his voice, penetrating through 
rolls, butter, eggs, sausages, and cigar- 
smoke, majestically pronounces the in- 
controvertible truth that, “there is 
nothing so sublime, there are few things 
so beautiful, as death!” Showers, in- 
deed, as he remarks in another place, 
are beautiful and poetical everywhere, 
but “there is nothing so sublime as 
death.” The author accordingly placed 
himself soon after in close connection 
with the sublime destroyer, and had 
well nigh illustrated the beautiful ef- 
fects of what that spirit can do, by 
crossing the Mediterranean in a storm, 
which is word-painted with much pic- 
torial power. He landed safely in 
Greece, with whose literature, poetry, 
popular eloquence, matchless history, 
philosophy, and arts, he describes him- 
self, with more emphasis than elegance, 
as being “drenched!” The sky, he 
admits, was beautiful, but not so beau- 
tiful as he “could have wished!” This 
was unfortunate! But then “ the first 
syren-look of the half-fabulous land of 
Hellas literally intoxicated” him with 
its beauty. Thus he is once again on 
the track of the great object of his 
search ; we have our misgivings, how- 
ever, for, says the pilgrim, “I am short- 
sighted, to which circumstance, per- 
haps, I owe half the ideal beauty and 

randeur which the earth often assumes 
in my eyes.” This little “hitch” in 
the evidence is, however, set right by 
a strong-visioned and far-sighted Turk : 
“If Paradise,” says the infidel, “be 
more beautiful than this, we shall be 
too—too happy.” Our countryman 
thereupon was satisfied, and, turning 
away from the picturesque, addressed 
himself to the acknowledged business 
of the day—dinner. This he does with 
such alacrity that he reminds us of the 
sentimental lady who charmed Words- 
worth’s daughter with the assurance 
that she loved wood-pigeons—in a pie, 
baked! So, in sunny ‘Hellas, the ser- 
vant of Beauty sat down delightedly 
to scalding hot soup, roast pork, ditto 
fowls, and “ excellent potatoes.” “Our 
wine,” says he, “was from Crete, and 
we paid our respects to it liberally !” 
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Hooil’s celebrated poem, detailing the 
reminiscences of an epicurean lover, 
has no more startling mixture of sen- 
timent and suppers, feelings and fri- 
cassees, touched hearts and hungry 
stomachs, than is to be found within 
the volumes recording the journey of 
him who went in search of Beauty, and 
who often found it in dumplings. We 
have an exemplification of this when 
he is again afloat. He ascends to the 
deck to contemplate “ one of the most 
beautiful sights in the world,” — the 
sun rising behind the island of Crete. 
We may quote the author's description 
of this spectacle, as a favourable ex- 
ample of his powers. The latter are 
greater in narrative than in sentiment 
or speculation. We have heard of 
“piling the agony” to make it tell, but 
Mr. St. John piles fine feelings in ar- 
tificial phrases, till we no more believe 
in their reality than we do in the odour 
of Monsieur Constantine’s simulative 
wreaths. They are not unlike nature, 
are in themselves prettily put together, 
but they lack vitality,—a natural rose 
with its rich perfume were worth a 
wilderness of such gorgeous phantoms. 
But to “one of the most beautiful 
sights in the world,” the sun rising be- 
hind Crete :— 


A large portion of the western extremity 
of the island lay before us enveloped in 
shadow. The summits of the white moun- 
tains were bordered from end to end with 
a fringe of light, anything like which I 
have never seen in my life but once, and 
that was afterwards at Thebes, when the 
sun at its rise gave the Arabian mountains, 
behind Carnac, a similar luminous appear- 
ance. In the case of the Cretan Alps 
there was infinitely more of real grandeur, 
for their apices were lofty, and appeared 
to cleave the firmament. Every instant 
the colour of the bright sky was changed 
from white to saffron; from saffron to 
gold ; from gold to purple and amethyst, 
which played and glittered along the rocks 
like a magical delusion. The precipices 
came sheer down many thousand feet to- 
wards the sea, where they terminated in 
dense forests, extending to the water’s 
edge. Here and there we could discern 
breaks and gaps, showing the cerulean sky 
beyond, while no sign of town or city, or 
human habitation of any kind, occurred to 
dissipate the idea that we were now look- 
ing upon the fabulous cradle of Zeus, in- 
habited only by gods, or the recollection 
of gods. Presently, the sun shot as it 
were with a bound, above the mountains, 
and all in an instant was broad day, which 
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dissipated every illusion, and reduced Crete 
to the condition of a common island, made 
of stone and earth, in the Mediterranean. 
Our dream being over, we descended to 
breakfast. 


Shortly after this spectacle and the 
meal which followed it, our traveller 
landed in Egypt, where he sojourned 
some three-quarters of a year, the in- 
cidents of which he tells in less than 
as many pages, in which there is as 
little mention of the sought-after ab- 
straction of Beauty as if the seeker had 
fallen among the priests of Eleusis, and 
had been sworn to secrecy touching all 
he had seen. Egypt forms the There 
of the author’s book. All that suc- 
ceeds has reference to his chase after 
Beauty, in the Back Again! 

The author avows, indeed, that had 
he but had his family with him he could 
have lived in Egypt for ever. The 
spot there which he remembers with 
most pleasure is a little sandy island 
in the Nile, “where he used to dine, 
smoke, and recline at full length on 
the warm, yellow sand.” Mr. St. John 
does not say a word more touching the 
end and aim of his visit ; we only know 
that he left the ancient land with five 
heavy trunks, and a bald head, which 
he describes, without much regard to 
the beautiful, as looking like a “ but- 
tered turnip.” On his homeward jour- 
ney the voyager seems to care much 
less for beauty than on his way out. 
IIe does, indeed, passingly allude to 
the ineffable beauty of sea and sky ; 
discerns struggles between all the ele- 
ments of that same beauty going on in 
the air; and is warmed into enthusiasm 
at sight of the British man-of-war, the 
St. Vincent, proudly rolling before the 
breeze into the harbour of Valetta, 
firing the while a funeral salute in ho- 
nour of the dead body of the governor, 
then lying ashore. “It is permitted 
to every man,” says the author, “to 
be proud of his country, and I never 
was prouder of mine than at that mo- 
ment, meeting, as I then did, one of 
the mighty symbols of her power, car- 
rying laws to the southernmost point 
of Europe.” This sort of pride is in- 
deed legitimate enough; but we can- 
not forget that the author gave utter- 
ance to expressions quite as warm on 
meeting a French force in Greece, and 
hearing one of the men humming that 
“ Marseillaise,” to the tune of which 
the republicans of France (whom Mr. 
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St. John so intensely adores) led even 
young and fair girls to be massacred. 

There is a good deal of book-making 
in the spasmodic efforts which are met 
with after this to describe four things, 
of which so to write the author pro- 
fesses himself never to be weary. These 
are “ the Beauty of infancy, the Beauty 
of womanhood, the Beauty of lightning, 
and the Beauty of the dawn.” We are 
inclined, moreover, to believe that he 
holds all moons save those he has gazed 
at abroad as a sort of imposture. We 
cannot admit of this. We do not ima- 
gine that there is anything in that line 
which can exceed in beauty an English 
night, with Artemis ruling, in the month 
of September. With what a burst of 
fiery beauty does she rise from out the 
ocean ! ow splendid is the brief 
moment wherein she seems to pause, as if 
uncertain whether to take her way along 
the surface of the deep, or ascend in 
silvery glory above the world of waters! 
Is she not a thing of especial beauty 
as she floats calmly on, now full and 
bright, now thinly veiled like a bride, 
and now distinguishable through deep 
openings in the clouds, enthroned like 
some fairy in a lustrous cave? Even 
when obscured to us, a distant gleam 
upon the waters tells of the glory that 
is beyond; and, as she approaches the 
skirts of the bank of clouds, the gra- 
dually increasing flood of light harbin- 
gers the more brilliant presence that 
is at hand. Before her face gloom 
dissolves, and the very clouds melt into 
transparent figures that seem winging 
their way to every quarter of the hea- 
vens,—couriers of the air, speeding on 
their pathless course to do the gentle 
bidding of their sovereign lady. Our 
native moon, say we, against any foreign 
lady of that same family. 

On his way homeward our travelled 
pilgrim instructs a naval captain in the 
science of sailing, corrects the transla- 
tors of St. Paul, admonishes society 
and individuals, flings mud at kings, 
deifies republics (particularly those 
medieval commonwealths which self- 
ishly immolated liberty), submits a 
confession of faith for the acceptation 
of the world, stumbles over a leash of 
most awkward and obstinate similes, 
and finally discovers himself seated in 
ecstacy before a picture of the chaste 
Susanna, in which he sees a portrait of 
the dulcis uxor at home. 

At that home he finally arrives, with- 
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out obstruction; but the returned tra- 
veller as he crosses his own threshold 
in happy confidence shuts the door in 
our face, and leaves us on the highway 
wondering what is meant after all by 
the Search after Beauty, what were its 
uses, and whether he found it “There” 
and brought it with him “ Back Again” 
or not. In the absence of such en- 
lightenment we turn carefully over 
the narrative of the voyage to discover 
if possible why the modern man of sen- 
timent left the domestic circle in which 
he was at once revered high-priest and 
divinity beloved, to go cantering about 
Europe and into Africa in search of 
beauty above all other things. While 
thus engaged, we confess to having 
been struck with the following passage : 

The most terrible of Asiatic plagues was 
threatening Switzerland at my departure. 
Had it been in my house? had it rendered 
my hearth desolate? These were the ter- 
rible questions I put to myself incessantly, 
as with straining eyes I looked during a 
calm over the ship’s bows, towards Malta, 
which then seemed in my mind fully to 
merit the epithets, Khanina, and fior del 
mondo. 


The accomplished writer of this pas- 
sage almost reproaches his parents that 
they had not, if unendowed by nature, 
at least educated him into Stoicism. 
He shows, we think, some unfilial in- 


gratitude therein. He who has the 
courage to go looking abroad after 
beauty, while all those whom he loves 
at home are left sitting in a circle over 
which cholera is menacingly staring at 
them, certainly does not lack the very 
essence of the philosophy of the Porch. 
We may look with something of sus- 
picion at his sentimentality, too often 
asserted, but we are not authorised to 
throw a shadow of doubt upon his un- 
questionable Stoicism. 

The truth is, that if Mr. St. John’s 
book were nothing more than the diary 
of a hunt-the-slipper voyage after the 
thing or essence from which it derives 
a portion of its title, there would be 
little to say for it. Its attraction will 
be found to lie in its sketches of cha- 
racter, and in its interwoven stories. 
How far the author demands credence 
for what he advances, we are at a loss 
to state. We suppose that many of 
his incidents, like Heyne’s “ Reise- 
Bilder,” are only painted for effect. 
We conclude that we are not called 
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upon to believe that ladies were ac- 
costed in the streets by our traveller 
to listen to his assurances that they 
were as beautiful as the angels. The 
description is picturesque on paper, 
but, if real, the reality must have been 
perilous. Whenever we stand at the 
side of our voyager thus cap in hand 
discoursing gallantly, an unintroduced 
stranger, with the ever-delighted fair, 
we cannot but remember how it fared 
with young Mirabel in the old comedy, 
who was rather given to this promis- 
cuous indulgence in colloquies, and 
whose “ Tompion, J presume ?” ss 
from his own fob into the pocket of 
the seductive donna. The governor of 
the Philippine Islands has more nieces 
than the clever lady who exchanged 
rings with the enraptured Gil Blas. 
But, doubtless, the bearded pilgrim 
who left Switzerland and the cholera 
to look for beauty while he smoked his 
— latakia on a sandy island in the 

ile, had more experience and greater 
honesty of intention than the nephew 
of Gil Perez. “ After ail,” as he is 
wont to say when gastronomy makes 
him as blind to Beauty as the younger 
Mr. Fudge was to Venus herself when 
a favourite French dish was before 
him ; “after all,” Mr. St. John’s path- 
way towards the home of this much- 
talked of ‘ Bellezza,” is a road indeed 
which he has reverently trodden, but 
of which he makes subsequent use 
merely to erect thereon pretty edifices 
of striking exteriors, peopled with 
choice company of story-tellers within. 
Along such a pathway, all who do not 
care to inquire too curiously as to the 
authenticity of what is pleasantly told 
them by their amiable entertainer, may 
travel without wearying, when the 
“eonteur” only indulges in narrative, 
and without doubting, save, perhaps, 
when their host plunges headlong into 
sentiment—the two poles of which are, 
a love for babies and a hatred for kings. 
He certainly never utters a particularly 
magnificent moral maxim without our 
mind reverting, in spite of ourselves, 
to the sententious brother of Charles 
Surface ; and we cannot help imagin- 
ing that many an elaborately polished 
sentiment, in these pages, has been 
mentally accompanied by the comment 
of Peter Martyr: 


Sit, vel ne, nil mihi cure. 
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COTELE; AND THE EDGCUMBES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


By Mrs. Bray. 


Part THE First. 


ON the borders of the county of 
Cornwall, where it is separated from 
that of Devon by the River Tamar, 
stands, in the parish of Calstock, an 
ancient mansion, known by the name 
of Cotele. It is an object of interest 
with the antiquary and the lover of the 
picturesque, as an example of a fair 
baronial dwelling of the olden time ; 
and the care which has been observed 
to prevent modern innovation from 
doing mischief, and to preserve the 
various decorations in tapestry, furni- 
ture, &e. reflects great credit on the 
good taste and feeling of the noble 
proprietors—the Earls of Mount Edg- 
cumbe. 

The house is built of stone, and, 
though the walls by which the court 
yard was once surrounded, and the 
principal gateway, are much decayed, 
yet the mansion itself is very nearly 
entire; so that on entering the qua- 
drangle, or interior court, the eye is at 
once arrested by a striking combina- 


tion of that strength and magnificence 
so characteristic of the babits and 


homes of our forefathers. Tradition 
avers that nine hundred years have 
elapsed since the building of Cotele ; 
this, however, is not the fact, for, 
though there might have been some 
former dwelling of that date, the pre- 
sent is not older than the latter part 
of the thirteenth, or the beginning of 
the fourteenth, century. Many portions 
are evidently not more ancient than 
the reign of Henry VII. the common 
date of most of the architectural re- 
mains in this neighbourhood. The 
fearful contests of the Red and White 
Roses having then ceased, by the union 
of the houses of York and Lancaster, 
the nobility and gentry had leisure to 
employ their days of peace in the re- 
pairs or re-erection of their country re- 
sidences; and monasteries and churches 
also underwent renovation and im- 
provement throughout the West. 

It was during a summer of more 
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than twenty years ago when [ first 
visited Cotele, in company with some 
friends near and most dear to me, 
amongst whom was a beloved and now 
lamented brother, whose antiquarian 
knowledge rendered him a most de- 
sirable associate in such an excursion.* 
The day was delightful, and by the 
lively and brilliant aspect which it 
afforded to every object in the sur- 
rounding scenery, added to the plea- 
sure of the drive from Tavistock to 
the borders of Cornwall. That ani- 
mating influence of the great luminary, 
when the heat is not oppressive, and 
the clouds are just sufficient to relieve 
by their passing shadows the monotony 
of uninterrupted sunshine, renders a 
summer’s day in England superior, 
perhaps in climate, as well as in its 
picturesque effects, to every other 
country in Europe. In Spain or Por- 
tugal, such a day nearly kills the tra- 
veller with heat; in France it is but 
little less oppressive ; whilst in Italy, 
with all its boasted charms, there is 
truly a sad want of clouds even in 
the most glorious scenes. Landscape 
ainters and nice observers of nature 

now well that, whatever may be the 
forms of mountain, hill, or valley, or 
the variety and richness of their ac- 
companiments, it is from the sky they 
derive all their finest and most im- 
posing effects ; thus proving that the 
physical, like the moral world, must 
receive its principal characteristics of 
beauty from the higher and nobler 
world of Heaven. 

We passed in our drive the lofty 
hills and romantic scenery of New- 
bridge, where the Tamar forms the 
line of demarcation between the sister 
counties, and glides along the valley 
with a repose so profound that its un- 
broken surface presents the bright and 
luminous appearance of the clearest 
mirror. The genius of our English 
Claude here found a subject for that 
pictorial poetry which renders the 
early paintings of this great artist so 
replete with grace and feeling. Turner, 
many years ago, painted the view of 
Newbridge from the hill above it, on 
the Devonshire side of the river, and 
dignified the manufactory (which stands 
on the opposite height, and somewhat 
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injures the scene), by giving it the air 
of a Venetian building, with the addi- 
tion of veranda, blinds, &c. 

The bridge that gives its name to 
this spot no longer merits its first ap- 
pellation, since it is too venerable from 
antiquity to be with propriety any 
longer called new. It exhibits on its 
grey, aged, and well-turned arches a 
beautiful robe of ivy. Although the 
Tamar is here navigable, it ceases to 
be so at a very short distance above 
the bridge, towards the interior of the 
counties. But below it, it flows on its 
stately course to the harbour of Ply- 
mouth, passing at the foot of Morwel 
rocks, in the most enchanting manner. 
These are here seen bare, abrupt, or 
jutting; there partially hidden with 
copsewood and purple heath, the whole 
line of their towering heights diversi- 
fied with the richest and most varied 
tints that colour can supply to give 
them life and beauty. ‘The surround- 
ing hills are also striking. Some rise 
from the banks of the river, and are 
clothed with wood, whilst the patches 
of scattered meadow-land on their 
sides, or in the vallies, studded with 
many a white cottage, like specks in 
the landscape, produce that pleasing 
effect which is always derived from a 
sense of inhabitation in every country. 

Ascending the steep line of road 
beyond Newbridge, on the Cornish 
side, the view continues to enlarge and 
expand before the traveller with great 
magnificence, and is far superior to all 
the celebrated views of a somewhat 
similar character on the banks of the 
Loire. For now, looking down on the 
Tamar, the vast range of Morwel 
rocks is seen in all its grandeur—wild, 
lofty, broken; whilst beyond and far 
above these, arise, from distance and 
the effects of the passing clouds often 
of an aerial hue, tor above tor, the 
heights and abrupt acclivities of Dart- 
moor. I have seen the view from this 
spot at the evening hour, when the 
glow of sunset and its accompanying 
hues of the deepest and richest purples 
have altogether presented such combi- 
nations of surpassing loveliness, that, 
whilst the eye drank them in, the heart 
felt that elevation which is derived 
from contemplating the most gorgeous 





* The late A. J. Kempe, F.S.A. and for many years a contributor to the Gent. Mag. 
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works of the Almighty architect of 
earth and heaven. In such moments, 
the mind acknowledges its own in- 
sufficiency to express its emotions; 
then is it found how much there is of 
eloquence in silence; the eye speaks, 
the tongue is mute. 


Come then expressive silence, muse His praise ! 


Nor does our admiration cease here; 
for the Tamar winds its circuitous 
course through a country which nature 
and art have combined to render de- 
lightful, till it enlarges and spreads 
itself into the broad and deep waters 
of the Hamoaze; where, to use the 
poetical figure of Canning, are seen 
“sleeping on their shadows ” those 
floating bulwarks of England's strength, 
her men of war, that have maintained 
her power and her glory throughout 
the wide empire of the seas. Beyond 
the Hamoaze appear the towns of 
Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devonport. 
There, too, rising as it were from the 
midst of the waters, is seen the island- 
like domain of Mount Edgcumbe. 

The horizon beyond is alone bounded 
by theocean ; that fearfuland wondrous 
element, on which man feels at once, 
in the most opposite extremes, his 
weakness and his strength. He is as 
nothing in comparison with its power 
for his destruction; he is as a spark 
of the Almighty mind, when, by the 
force of his genius, he triumphs over its 
illimitable space; and by his courage 
and his enterprize makes, as it were, 
the remotest corners of the globe sub- 
servient to him, mingling with other 
nations, even as do the clouds and 
vapours of this far-stretched horizon 
with the waters of the Atlantic, till 
they seem to unite as one. 

Cotele is sequestered ; but, although 
the ground on which it stands is con- 
siderably elevated above the river, it 
commands no view except that of some 
venerable trees by which it is in part 
surrounded, and a peep at Calstock 
church tower at no great distance. 
Passing through the quadrangle (or as 
it is called in the West of England the 
cortelage) the stranger enters a majestic 
hall whose carved oak ceiling, though 
on a smaller scale, somewhat resembles 
that of the ancient palace of Eltham in 
Kent. In the windows may still be 
seen some portions of stained glass, 
representing the arms and alliances of 
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the family, who, for so many genera- 
tions, have been the lords of Cotele. 
On the walls hang various suits of 
armour of different eras; some that 
were in use before the introduction of 
fire-arms induced our ancestors gra- 
dually to lessen and finally to cast 
aside their iron casings of defence; 
others when about the time of Charles I. 
the morion or steel cap supplied the 
place of the bacinet, vizor, and helmet, 
and the matchlock usurped that of the 
more chivalrous lance. 

These relics of distant times still 

ive an appropriate character to the 
fotty hall of Cotele; and the sylvan 
sports of its once hardy masters are 
called to mind by many a noble pair 
of antlers (thickly set with tines like 
thorns upon a branch) that hang above 
the coats of steel as if to show that those 
who in periods of danger never shrunk 
from the warlike accoutrements and 
hardihood of their fathers, in days of 

eace sought their pastime in what 
ie so truly been called “an image of 
war,” in the high excitement and toils 
of the chase. Whilst viewing the old 
hall, many a thought of past ages pre- 
sented itself to my mind; and I could 
wellimagine what an imposing spectacle 
it must have presented in those chi- 
valrous days when the lords of Cotele 
there held high festival and feasted 
their brothers in honour and in arms, 
their tenantry, followers, and friends ; 
or led forth to the dance the young and 
the beautiful, now long, long since 
numbered with the forgotten dead! A 
little circumstance also here arrested 
our attention. We observed a small 
quatrefoil peep-hole, pierced in the 
wall high above,—indeed not very 
much below the carved oak ceiling. 
We found that this aperture enabled 
any person standing in the closet 
(which was contiguous to one of the 
principal —. chambers) to look 
down into the hall, and both to see and 


hear what might there be going on 
h 


without being himself seen. ere 
could be no doubt that a peep-hole so 
conveniently placed, had been for the 
service of the lord and lady of the 
mansion in feudal times. 

Whilst we were examining the ar- 
mour, &c. in the hall, and my brother 
making, as he did, a very striking 
drawing of the interior, the house- 
keeper (a most —_—— person) 
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came in, accompanied by a little girl 
about six years old, whose name was 
Mary. She was her niece, and I be- 
lieve an orphan. I shall never forget 
the child. I have always remembered 
her by the name of Mary of Cotele. 
She was very pretty ; but her beauty 
did not so much arise from feature and 
complexion (though she looked fair and 
delicate) as it did from an indescribable 
expression of sweetness and intelli- 
gence. She had the gentlest voice too 
that could be imagined, and the pret- 
tiest and most apt way of expressing 
herself, far beyond her years; and 
there was an affectionate look in her 
blue eyes when she was kindly noticed, 
and a liveliness of manner that alto- 
gether made her a most engaging little 
creature. We were much interested 
about her, so that to this day Cotele is 
never remembered by us without some 
reference to her. There have been 
persons who have taken such a fancy 
to children as to be led to adopt 
them. Little Mary was exactly the 
being to inspire such a fancy. I con- 
fess I never before felt so strong a 
desire to steal a child in all my life. 
Her aunt seemed very fond of her, and 
Mary appeared to delight in being with 
her and in playing about the old hall, 
naming all the pieces of armour (which 
she did correctly), and in hiding her- 
self behind the old tapestry, in an 
adjoining room, in sport. I know it 
will be digressing, but I cannot for- 
bear stating that three years after the 
time of which I am now speaking, I 
once more saw Mary of Cotele. But 
it was a melancholy pleasure, for the 
poor child had but just recovered from 
a dangerous attack of scarlet fever. 
Being too weak to walk, her aunt 
earried her. She was pale, thin, and 
so wasted that her little arms, which 
hung listlessly down, were literally 
reduced to skin and bone. She had 
the appearance of one in a decline, yet 
there was the same indescribable ex- 
pression of gentleness and sweetness 
in her countenance. She knew me 
directly. I never saw an eye that 
spoke more than did hers in return to 
an affectionate greeting, though she 
was too weak to do more than utter a 
few words. 

On our first visit to Cotele, accom- 
panied by the housekeeper and this 
engaging little creature, we went 
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through the apartments. The child 
knew everything and the names of 
most of the people in the old pictures. 
She knew “the pretty lady, Mary 
Queen of Scots.” Surely no pretty 
lady ever had so many portraits painted 
of her as the Queen of Scotland, for 
all the female heads tolerably good 
looking (with a cap of her day having 
the border brought down close to the 
forehead in front and rising with a 
curve on either side), are invariably 
ascribed to her. 

Having seen in my travels at home 
and abroad, in various ancient houses 
and collections, above twenty portraits 
so called, I was grown much too scep- 
tical about the identity of most, if not 
all of them, to expect anything authen- 
tic from this at Cotele. But I may be 
mistaken, as it bore some resemblance 
to the efligy of Mary Queen of Scots 
on her tomb in Westminster Abbey. 
Yet, if this portrait be genuine, it de- 
»icts her at an earlier period of her 
fife than she is represented in the 
effigy; in the last she is also stouter, 
more enbonpoint, and far less delicate 
in beauty; this, however, she would 
naturally be from her age alone at the 
time of her death. The features of the 
marble figure form a noble contour of 
countenance, particularly in profile ; 
and, as well as the portrait, fully 
justify the many eulogiums of that 
Queen, of whom Robertson said, “ no 
man could see her without loving her.” 

This may be alittle extravagant, yet 
there have been such women; but not 
all have used the power of their charms 
either discreetly or honestly. I have 
seen the portrait of Ninon de L’Enclos 
(who won hearts till she was seventy), 
and that of Diana of Poitiers, who cap- 
tivated the youthful King Henry of 
France, when she attended at his court 
to celebrate the marriage of her grand- 
daughter. ‘These ladies assuredly pos- 
sessed beauty of no common order ; 
but in all the good portraits of them 
which exist it is apparent that it was 
not alone their personal charms that 
had thus the power to change the 
natural course of things. In each the 
chief attraction seemed to be in the 
expression of the countenance—an ex- 
pression which evinced strong and 
superior sense, united to an affection- 
ate disposition, the last being of all 
things perhaps the most powerful to 
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keep alive, if not to inspire, a passionate 
attachment. 

In one of the sleeping-rooms of this 
ancient dwelling there is a scene re- 
presented in tapestry in which some 
dogs, the size of life, are introduced. 
These are so admirably executed that, 
when fresh in colour, they must have 
been little inferior to the most masterly 
efforts of the pencil; but every year 
now sadly fades and injures them. 
One chamber, likewise hung with ta- 
pestry, represents, if I remember cor- 
rectly, some of the stories from the 
wars of Troy; and the tales of Hero 
and Leander, and Romulus and Remus. 
In this apartment are also placed a 
splendidly carved ebony cabinet, chairs, 
and a settle corresponding, of the reign 
of Charles the First; much of the 
furniture of the house being of that 
period. Here is likewise seen the 
chamber and bed in which that un- 
happy king slept for two or three 
nights during the anxious time of his 
sojourn in the West, after one of his 
most disastrous defeats. 

I looked at the old and once richly- 
tapestried room with much interest, 
from my recollection of the noble con- 
duct and zeal of the former masters of 
the mansion. All the Edgcumbes 
were true as steel in the cause of loy- 
alty and honour. Many a council, in 
favour of the king, I will warrant, was 
here held in the stormy and latter part 
of his unfortunate reign; when the 
fierce Strouds of Newnham (and 
Stroud the republican was at that 
time, according to Clarendon, one of 
the most violent members of the rebel 
parliament,) were very differently em- 
ployed, not many miles off, in lending 
a helping hand to his destruction. 
With what opposite feelings did I some 
time after see Newnham to those 
elicited by this visit to Cotele! So 
much do the principles and actions of 
men invest with an interest, to afford 
pleasure or to give pain, the scenes 
and dwellings where they have been 
called forth for good or evil. I can 
remember the time, when very young, 
that I could never endure to stop for 
a moment and look up, without the 
most painful feelings, at the window 
through which (as it was then gene- 
rally though erroneously believed) 
King Charles had passed forth to his 
martyrdom on the scaffold at Whitehall. 


In a lower chamber are still care- 
fully preserved the chairs of state in 
which were seated that beloved and 
venerated Sovereign George the Third, 
and his truly exemplary Queen Char- 
lotte, on the day they were entertained 
by Lord Mount Edgceumbe at Cotele. 
The apartment is hung with tapestry ; 
and, passing through a door, under the 
arras, we entered by a narrow way the 
ancient chapel. This is a very small 
but interesting building, in which (not 
long since) might be seen some curi- 
ous remains of stained glass. One 
portion, representing St. Katharine 
and her ohesh was very rich and 
good. All the adornments of Romish 
worship have long since been removed 
from the altar; yet I could not enter 
this small and sacred edifice without 
calling up in imagination the impres- 
sive ceremonial of high mass, and the 
vesper hymn seemed also to chime on 
the ear, as the lord and lady of the- 
mansion, and a goodly train of knights, 
with all the retinue of chivalry, ap- 
peared to pass before the mind, and as 
quickly to fade away. 

The hall, the chapel, and the apart- 
ments thus slightly noticed, are the 
most striking objects at Cotele. From 
the roof of a tower in the quadrangle 
may be seen the whole range of build- 
ings, and a pleasing though somewhat 
confined view of the domain. Descend- 
ing from this tower, and passing beneath 
its gateway, we proceeded to explore 
the deep intricacies of the woods, which 
are now, and have been for ages, famed 
for the beauty and grandeur of many 
of their trees. The inequalities of the 
ground on which they stand, its deep 
dells and abrupt declivities, afford that 
varied effect so peculiarly charming in 
forest scenery; bough crosses bough, 
tree rises above tree (with the river 
Tamar seen glittering through every 
little opening), sometimes forming a 
verdant arcade, at others shewing the 
entrance to many a labyrinth of na- 
ture’s own construction, tempting one 
to explore their recesses. 

In several places we observed the 
light streaming through, where there 
was open space enough to admit it, in 
a, full flood; and so strong and broad 
were the shadows opposed to it, that, 
by force of contrast, there seemed a 
brightness, an illumination, more than 
natural; it resembled the effect pro- 
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duced by the brilliancy of stained 
glass ; the foliage was even dazzling, 
so that one could almost fancy it to be 
transparent. Immediately beyond this 
light was seen in deep repose, in un- 
broken masses of shade, many an aged 
oak, 
Whose high top, bald with dry antiquity, 


wore, as a crown of honour verdant in 
the decay of years, a “ coronel,” or 
garland, composed of moss and ivy, 
and of those many wild plants that 
shoot up and cling about old trees, with 
a contrast as beautiful in the vegetable 
world as is childhood in the world of 
human beings, when seen clinging to 
the side of reverend and hoary age. 
The silver-barked beech and the grace- 
ful ash here also flourish in great per- 
fection ; and a chestnut, of unknown 
date, the largest, perhaps, in these 
kingdoms, (of which an engraving is 
inserted at the head of this article,) 
has attained the immense size of 
twenty-seven feet in the girth of its 
trunk, forming one of the greatest 
curiosities in forest-trees now extant. 
From the main body spring three 
several branches, each being equal in 
bulk to a noble-sized tree of more 
than ordinary dimensions. I thought 
of John Evelyn, and of what an ac- 
count he would have given in one of 
his chapters in his “ Silva,” had he 
visited this spot. Near the house 
(though since sadly injured by a vio- 
lent storm) there was, when we first 
saw it, the largest and finest yew-tree 
ate in England. The late Lord 

Tount Edgcumbe told me that he had 
never heard of any yew to be com- 
pared to it in size ; and such was its 
remote antiquity that no conjecture 
could be made as to its date. 

The sequestered character of the 
woods at Coteleis very imposing. Their 
silence, too, was unbroken, save by the 
cry of some bird that on our approach 
every now and then would start from 
its covert, flap its wings, and fly away, 
as if little accustomed to such intrusion 
in its woody domain. Here indeed a 
hermit might fix his dwelling, and set 
up as an appropriate motto over his 
door— 


The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 
A place for his devotions would be 
found at hand; for here, after pro- 
ceeding some little distance amidst the 
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woods, a path leads the stranger to a 
very small ancient building, erected so 
close to the verge of the rock which 
overhangs the Tamar as merely to 
afford sufficient space for one person 
at a time to walk round it, or rather 
to pass behind that part of the wall 
nearest to the river ; on all its sides it 
is surrounded by woods. This Chapel 
retains in the small east window some 
neg of stained glass. ‘There are 

ere also two curious paintings: one 
of them represents the Virgin Mary. 
A small carved image of her is like- 
wise placed within a Gothic niche. 
Both these are of modern introduction, 
but they are pretty and appropriate. 
Well could I fancy that in ancient 
times to the eye of devotion, whilst the 
votary told her beads, such an image 
must have made 

The earth beneath seem holy ground. 


This building, so sequestered in the 
woods, was the great object of our 
ramble; to it may be most aptly ap- 
plied those lines of Wordsworth— 

A rural chapel, neatly dress’d, 

In covert like a little nest. 

There is a story connected with this 
structure, which will account for my 
taking more than common interest 
in it. The chapel was erected at 
the commencement of the reign of 
Henry the Seventh by a gallant spirit 
of the Edgcumbe family, in comme- 
moration of an event (now the theme 
both of history and tradition) which 
called for an especial thanksgiving on 
his part—preservation from the most 
imminent danger on this spot. In the 
early part of the last century the cir- 
cumstance, as connected with the truly 
pious motive which caused the founda- 
tion of the chapel, was recorded in gilt 
letters on a board suspended within 
the walls. The gilding of the letters 
has since been renewed, and the in- 
scription still gives, though very briefly, 
a relation of the peculiar and interest- 
ing particulars of Sir Richard Edg- 
cumbe’s escape and preservation. It 
is of this gentleman I am now about 
to speak. His family were originally 
of Devon; but, says ng that most 
worthy author of The Worthies of 
Devon, “ in protract of time this family 
removed over the Tamar, where it 
settled at Cuttail, in the parish of Cal- 
stock, Cornwall.” The same historian 
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states that Sir Richard Edgcumbe, 
knight, was “ probably born at Stone- 
house, adjoining Plymouth,” and near 
Mount Edgeumbe, but “before that 
noble house was builded.” The time 
of his birth is also uncertain ; but, as 
he took an active part in the wars of 
York and Lancaster, and more espe- 
cially in those events which led to 
Henry Earl of Richmond gaining the 
crown of England in 1484, and was 
afterwards employed by him in many 
foreign embassies, we may conclude 
that his birth could not have been 
later than 1458 or 1460. As little 
is known of his early years as of the 
precise date of his birth, since the pro- 
minent actions of his life that connect 
his name with history, and the daring 
spirit which inspired them, were not 
called forth till those times of both 
public and private calamity that will 
be for ever memorable. 

The long and fearful contests of the 
Red and White Roses, by which this 
kingdom was deluged in blood, the 
flower of its ancient nobility slain on 
the field, or condemned to perish on 
the scaffold,—families ruined by fines, 
confiscations, and imprisonments, suf- 
fering sometimes under one govern- 
ment and again under another, as the 
fortunes of York or Lancaster pre- 
vailed,—had both drained and dispirited 
the people at large. Fear, for awhile, 
became predominent in the minds of 
men; and to this feeling must mainly 
be attributed the comparative ease 
with which Richard Duke of Glouces- 
ter waded through blood to seat him- 
self upon a throne, that owed its chief 
support to fraud, cunning, and brute 
force. A universal panic seemed, in- 
deed, like a pestilential air, to infect 
the very heart, and to paralyse the 
energies, of the whole body politic. 

Although received with outward ho- 
mage -by his subjects, though caps were 
dofied and knees bent before him, yet 
if ever prince, even at the outset of 
his reign, was hailed “ with curses not 
loud but deep,” Richard had them 
poured upon him from the lips of thou- 
sands. Amongst his most zealous sup- 
porters there was scarcely one to be 
found who served him from other than 


motives of self-interest—to aid ambi- 
tion, satisfy avarice, or to wreak upon 
some adversary a passion of malice and 
revenge. The base and the brutal were 
perhaps sincere in their support, since 
they joined him from that sort of sym- 
pathy which may be supposed to con- 
stitute a fellowship between bears and 
wolves, both being beasts of prey and 
sworn foes to the human race. But if 
we look for personal attachment, ge- 
nerous devotion, or affectionate loyalt 
to the “crook-backed king,” we “hall 
find nothing but what was like his own 
person—a distorted image of that which 
in most men is comely and honest. 

In God’s moral providence, though 
for a time it may seem dark, there is 
a sure and unerring course. The cry 
of innocent blood had ascended to 
Heaven; the spirits of the dead (as 
Shakspere has so faithfully depicted 
in the terrors of his nightly dreams) still 
haunted his pillow; the fears of what 
would in all probability arise to shake 
the stability of his throne were for ever 
present to his alarmed fancy. Hollow 
friends, treasons in embryo, claims 
armed in might as well as right, all 
presented themselves in that visionary 
mirror which conscious guilt held be- 
fore the eye of Richard ; and, like the 
long line of Banquo’s heirs to the view 
of the affrighted Macbeth, another and 
another seemed to start up armed with 
prophetic dread. Such was his distrust 
of those around him that, even whilst 
bestowing marks of favour on his ad- 
herents, he appeared to watch them 
with suspicion, so as to seize upon the 
least circumstance to devote them to 
ruin or to death. 

When this state of things is consi- 
dered, it will not be found surprising 
that some ancient families, who still 
survived the wreck around them, 
shunned the court ; or that many noble 
knights and gentlemen, who, under a 
better sovereign, and in more auspi- 
cious times, would have been eager to 
enter the lists to run a career of honour 
and renown, should have shrunk from 
the pursuit and have sought in privacy 
the only hope of comfort and safety 
that seemed available for honest men. 

(To be continued. ) 
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SIR JOHN BANKES’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Story of Corfe Castle and of many who have lived there, collected from ancient 
Chronicles and Records, and also from the private memoirs of a family resident 


there in the time of the Civil Wars 


THIS is a valuable, but an extremely 
imperfect book. Itis valuable, because 
it contains several important letters, 
hitherto unpublished, from Strafford, 
Northumberland, Denzil Holles, and 
other prominent historical persons of 
the reign of Charles I. ; and its imper- 
fection lies in this, that these letters 
could not by any contrivance of un- 
skilled editorship have been more ab- 
solutely buried, or rendered less ef- 
fective, than they are in the present 
work. As a “Story of Corfe Castle,” 
the volume deserves little notice. All 
that can be said of it in that character 
is that a picturesque and important 
history has been told very - ny ge 
The right honourable author has al- 
ready, we doubt not, many claims to 
public respect, and can therefore bear 
to be told that we cannot congratulate 
him on having added those of suc- 
cessful authorship to their number. 

The letters to which we have alluded 
were addressed to Sir John Bankes, a 
lawyer in the reign of Charles I. who 
a through the gradations of So- 
icitor and Attorney-General and Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. This 
gentleman invested the profits of his 
eer practice in the purchase of 

orfeCastle. In his office of Attorney- 
General, Sir John was employed in 
the defence of some of the unpopular 
measures of that diflicult period, but 
he stood almost alone amongst the 
judges of the time without reproach. 
Te adhered to his royal master with- 
out hesitation, although not at first 
with that open partizanship which was 
most agreeable to the King. Sir John 





: which include various particulars of the 
Court of Charles the First when held at York and afterwards at Oxford. 
Rt. Hon. George Bankes, M.P. for the county of Dorset. 


By the 
8vo. 1853. 
Bankes followed the court to York and 
to Oxford, at which latter place he 
died, at the age of 55, on the 28th 
December, 1644. He was buried with 
great solemnity in the cathedral of 
Christ Church, where a monument 
erected to his memory still remains. 
Amongst his clients whilst at the bar 
he numbered the first and great Lord 
Strafford, and four letters from the 
imperious Lord Lieutenant, then Lord 
Wentworth, are here published for the 
first time. They relate principally to 
Star Chamber business of Wentworth’s 
in which Sir John Bankes was his 
counsel, and are not so valuable as 
persons acquainted with the Strafford 
Papers (2 vols. fol. 1739) might sup- 
pose. The following, which is full of 
character, is an exception. 


S',—My present indisposition will ex- 
cuse the badnesse of the caracter ; in cha- 
rity you must afforde it me, lying all along 
lame of the gout. 

I doe indeed acknowledge your greate 
favoure and regarde you are pleased to 
look upon all my troublesome business 
with, thorrow w*", by God’s blessing and 
your assistance, I trust my innocense shall 
at last cary me, how great a weight of ca- 
lumny and malice soever presse upon me 
for the present. 

It must be still my desire the E. of 
Holland and the Lo. Wilmot may be 
examined, and that the judges may report 
and rule the matter: for my parte I desire 
only this singular question may be asked 
him,* whether S* Perse Crosbye had told 
him either that I had, or that the report 
was I had, beate to death with a cudgell or 
otherwise killed a man in Ireland, and who 
tooke it upon his death the blowes I had 





* There must be some mistake here. 


No one who is in any degree acquainted 








with Lord Strafford’s clear self-possessed style of writing, will believe that having 
mentioned two lords whom he desired to have examined, he afterwards wrote of them 
throughout the same letter in the singular number. We are as positive as we can be 
that the letter is in that respect imperfectly represented. This is just one of these 
cases in which the labours of an editor are necessary and useful. Mr. Bankes ought 
to explain the circumstance, especially if—as we are positive must be the case—the 
letter itself offers an explanation. 
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given him were the cause of his deathe, 
and what the name of the man soe re- 
ported to be killed was ? 

How this should trenche upon the pri- 
viledge of a counsellour I confesse my 
ignorance cannot shew me: nay, how in 
honour or conscience his Lo? can doe lesse 
then to bring such a damnable scandall to 
be punished in the person of him that soe 
impudently reported it: and not barely 
soe, but soe shamefully to inform his Lo? 
and make him the instrumente to preju- 
dice so deeply in the graciouse opinion of 
his Mat’ his fellow servant and counsel- 
lour, and (howbeit unworthy) soe great a 
minister in all the mighty affaires of this 
kingdome. I knowe not how his Lo? will 
take to be so delt withall, being thus made 
the cundit pipe of soe foull and grosse an 
untruth, and that to his Ma‘y ; but in such 
a case I should disdaine extreamly to be 
soe made use of, and holde myself bounde 
to discover the truth, to expiate for the 
wronge I had dun in giving credit to the 
reporter. And sure I cannot conceave 
how any counsellor can priviledge himself 
from declaring the truthe in a business 
thus conditioned, for God forbid we should 
render ourselves patrons of such villanies 
as these be, or becum cisternes wher such 
foull odours as these were to empty them- 
selves under our saveguards. It may be 
for the king’s service for us to conceale 
the persons of such as tell us truthes 
which may advantage his Ma‘re, but it 
would be for his Ma'’¢’s disservice and our 
owne dishonour to preserve for ever such 
abominable lies (?) as this from justice 
and condigne punishment. As for the 
businesse of Londonderry, it hath stucke 
long on that side by reason of sum great 
pretences ther to advantage his Mati¢* ser- 
vice and profitt, wt I am affraide will in 
conclusion loose the king many thousandes. 
If any of those persons understande more 
of the valew then myself it were a great 
shame for me; and if any be more zea- 
louse to advance the service, in good faith 
I deserve to loose my heade; but I am 
extreamly well content his Ma‘’¢ sends his 
commissioners, who on the place will be 
able the best of all to understande and 
reporte it. 

Sure I am they shall have the uttermost 
I can assiste them w'", as often as they 
shall let me see where or how I may be 
of use unto them, and soe it must rest ex- 
pecting ther cumming; the sooner it is, 
the better for the king. 

It would be of much contentment unto 
me if it lay in my power to doe you any 
service by my pen or otherwise to his 
Ma‘y, Believe me, S', I shall not only 
performe it with all possible advantadge 
to yourself, but on all occasions industri- 


ously seeke and procure myself the meanes 
to doe it, soe as might in sum little shew 
you the greate measure of respect and good 
intentions w* I shall allwayes preserve for 
you, and w*" shall allwayes express me 
to be 
Your most faithfull humble servant, 
WENTWORTH, 

Dublin, 24 Decemb. 1638. 

I wishe you may be able to reade these 
scribles, w°" I am ashamed of, but in pre- 
sent cannot better them. 


When, two years later, Strafford was 
called upon to face the indignation of 
the people, and answer for his tyran- 
nous misgovernment at the bar of the 
House of Lords, he was unable to ob- 
tain the assistance of his friend Sir 
John Bankes, who had been raised to 
the Chief Justiceship early in 1640. In 
that capacity Bankes was probably one 
of the judges who certified to the House 
of Lords that the acts laid to the charge 
of his friend the Lord Lieutenant 
amounted in law to the crime of high 
treason. 

When the King withdrew from 
Westminster to York, and began to 
rally his friends around him in martial 
manner, Bankes remained behind, at 
Westminster, administering justice in 
his court. He stayed so long that the 
King’s friends began to suspect the 
Chief Justice of being a parliamenta- 
rian. To clear himself of the suspicion, 
Sir John betook himself to York the 
moment the rumour reached him, and 
thither most of the new letters pub- 
lished in this book were addressed to 
him. In the same custody with the 
rest of these letters—we presume that 
of Mr. Bankes himself—are also, we 
are told, “many autograph copies of 
letters of the Chief Justice.” These 
copies of letters, containing the an- 
swers to the letters now published, the 
other side that is of the question, could 
searcely have failed to be of high his- 
torical value. Indeed, the one of them 
which is here published is so valuable 
as to make us much regret that it 
stands alone, especially when we learn 
the reason for the non-publication of 
the remainder. “Large portions of 
these copies,” says Mr. Bankes, “ are 
written in short-hand, and this of an 
ancient character, which is not used 
and little known in the present day. 
One of these, being more easily de- 
ciphered than the others, is here in- 
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serted.” We can assure Mr. Bankes 
that if he had consulted proper per- 
sons about this “ dneehead of an 
ancient character,” one letter written 
in which has been already deciphered, 
we are very confident there would not 
have been found any insuperable difli- 
culty either in its perusal or publication. 
The one letter which is here printed 
is historically very important. It gives 
a favourable impression of the firmness 
and right-mindedness of the Chief 
Justice, and a clear insight into the 
state of things at York. Moderate 
counsels, such as those of Sir John 
Bankes, were not in favour with the 
King, or with the hot partisans of in- 
dignant royalty by whom his Majesty 
was surrounded. They longed for 
another Strafford; and it needed no 
little firmness and patriotism to adhere 
to the monarch in spite of the dis- 
couragement and offence with which 
he himself visited the friends to mode- 
ration and measures of conciliation. 
But the letter will speak for itself: 


G. Green, Esar. 


Good Mr. Green,—Your letter dated 
17th May, I received and doe approve 
your advice, if it could be effected, but so 
long as there be these many differences, 
between the King and the Houses of Par- 
liament, I doe not see it possible to draw 
him neerer, and the remonstrances whereof 
you writ and the severall declarations, 
answeres, and replies between the King 
and the housses heretofore made, have 
taken up much time, publish our differ- 
ences to foreign states, occasion” exaspera- 
tions and misunderstandings, and instead 
of curing the malidies of the Common- 
wealth make the wounds deeper and wider ; 
and the puting in of the militia in execu- 
tion in the South makes the King thinke 
of gards for his person, and of having of 
horse and foot in readiness, as your Com- 
mittees have informed you ; it grieves my 
hart to see these distractions; I have ad- 
ventured far to speak my mind freely ac- 
cording to my conscience, and what hazards 
I have runne of the King’s indignation in 
a high measure, you will heare by others ; 
all men give not the same advice, and 
when former counsells are rooted, others 
counsells come too late: heere is yester- 
day published a new declaration in answare 
to the Houses’ declaration, touching the 
militia; heere be warrants sent forth com- 
manding gentlemen and others to appear 
in equipage, which I protest I did never 
see nor hear of untill they were printed, 
and the resolution touching the adjourning 
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of the Trinity terme was past before my 
coming to York, and when I heard of it 
I gave divers reasons against it, but they 
prevailed not. I am heere in a very hard 
condition, where I may be ruined both 
ways. 

The King is extremely offended with 
me touching the militia ; saith that J should 
have performed the part of an honest man 
in protesting against the illegality of the 
ordinance ; commands me upon my allegi- 
ance, yet to doit. Ihave given him my 
opinion on it. I have told him it is not 
safe for me to deliver anie opinion in 
things which are voted in the housses. 
You know how cautious I have been in 
this particular ; I have studied all meanes 
which way matters may be brought to a 
good conclusion between the King and the 
housses, all high wayes and wayes of force 
will be distructive ; and if we should have 
civill warrs, it would make us a miserable 
people, and might introduce foreign powers ; 
therefore, there is no other way left but 
the way of accommodation, that the housses 
would set down their desires that they 
would fix upon, and what they will doe 
for the King in his revenue ; and the King 
to expresse what he desires to be done for 
him ; and these things being in treaty may 
be a good motive for the King to return 
with more honor to his Parliament, where 
all things may be enacted without distrust 
of either side ; and though the time may 
seem unfavourable now during these dis- 
tractions, yet noe time is unseasonable to 
prevent great mischiefs and inconveniences, 
and the Parliament being the King’s great 
counsell is most proper to do it; and it 
hath been my daily endeavour and earnest 
solicitation with his Majestie to induce 
business into this way, and some of your 
Committee have told me that it was the 
purpose of your house to send down pro- 
positions to this purpose, which I wish 
may be speedily done whilst I am heere, 
and that they might be so reasonable as 
that there might be rio just cause of ex. 
ception against them; it cannot be ex- 
pected that they can be heere determined, 
but they may be put into a way. 

I have heere dealt cleerly and plainly 
with you, and I dout not but you will 
make a good use of it; the King is pleased 
still to have me, but how he will harken 
unto me and be persuaded by me I leave 
that to God; the hart of the King is in 
the hands of the Lord, whom I beseech 
to direct us all, and so with my hartie 
affections to yourselfe, I rest 

Your assured faithful friend to serve 


you, 
Jo. B. 
York, 21 May, 1642, at night. 
This day 155 gentlemen of Yorkshire 
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appeard with their horses, and about 80 
horse, with servants, whose names are re- 
gister’d ; the Prince is captaine, and Sir 
Jno. Byron is lieutenant. 

Sir John Bankes’s letter shows the 
uncertainties and divisions amongst 
those who were with the King. He 
writes with the caution of experience, 
but it is evident that the King was in 
no humour to bear honest advice; nay, 
that he was “ extremely offended” with 
even the best of his friends who ac- 
knowledged the constitutional autho- 
rity of the parliament. It is also evi- 
dent that he was surrounded by coun- 
sellors who verified to the full the 
adage of “many men, many minds.” 
At this very time, unknown to Bankes, 
unknown to all the world, his Majesty 
was acting under the secret advice of 
Hlyde, who held neither office nor 
authority which entitled him to counsel 
his sovereign, or which made him re- 
sponsible for the results of his advice. 
Turn we now from the one party to 
the other, from York to Westminster. 
The following are letters all written 
in that very same month of May 1642, 
by men of the highest station amongst 
those opposed to the King. The first 
is from the Earl of Northumberland, 
the head of the Percies, the Lord High 
Admiral, a man whose feelings were 
as essentially aristocratical as his po- 
sition. ‘Thus he writes: 


Ear or NortTHUMBERLAND TO SIR 
JouHn BANKEs. 

My Lord,—You being in a place where 
I hope your wise and moderate councells 
may contribute towards the composure of 
our unhappie differences, makes me de- 
sirous a little to expresse my sense unto 
your Lo?. It is too apparent that neither 
King nor Parlament are without fears and 
jealousies ; the one of having his authoritie 
and just rights invaded, the other of loose- 
ing that libertie which free borne subjects 
ought to enjoy, and the laws of the Jand 
do allow us. The alteration of govern. 
ment is apprehended on both sides; we 
believe that those persons who are most 
powerful with the King do endevor to 
bring Parlaments to such a condition that 
they shall only be made instruments to 
execute the commands of the King, who 
were established for his greatest and most 
supreame councel. [ dare say it is farre 
from our thoughts to change the forme of 
government, to invade upon the King’s 
just prerogative, or to leave him unpro- 
vided of as plentifull a revenue as either 
he or any of his predecessors have ever 


Gent. Mae. Vou. XL. 
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injoyed. This, I am confident, will be 
made manifest if the King please but to 
grant some few humble desires of ours, 
w> had beene long since presented to 
him, had we not receaved so many inter- 
tuptions by the harshe messages sent from 
his Maty to his Parlament; God forbid 
that either King or Parlament should by 
power and force goe about to cure the 
present distempers, for that course can 
produce nothing but miserie, if not ruine, 
both to King and people. We are very 
sensible of that high breache of priviledge 
in refusing the members of our owne house 
to come when we send for them, which is 
an indignitie not suffered by any inferior 
Court, and for this contempt we have or- 
derd that the Lord Savill shall be excluded 
from voting or sitting in our house dureing 
this session. 

I have too long troubled your Lo?, and 
shall therefore end this letter w'® assur- 
ance of my being 

Your Lo?’ faithfull freind and servant, 

A. NoRTHUMBERLAND. 
London, May 19, 1642. 

It would be difficult to state the po- 
sition of the two opposing parties more 
accurately or more clearly than is here 
done by Lord Northumberland. Each 
is full of jealousy. The king fears that 
if he submits to the parliament, his 
authority and just prerogatives will be 
diminished ; the parliament, reading 
the future in the history of the past, is 
apprehensive that, without good secu- 
rities from the king, they will lose “that 
liberty which free-born subjects ought 
to enjoy, and the laws of the land 
allow.” Never was the solemn point 
in dispute more — stated. Fur- 
thermore, the parliament, observing the 
conduct of the king and the character 
of his advisers, infers that those per- 
sons who are most powerful with him 
seek to make parliaments, not what 
the constitution prescribes, the king’s 
“ greatest and most supreme council,” 
but what Charles had throughout his 
reign evidently wished them to be, and 
dissolved them as soon as they took 
upon them to be anything else—* in- 
struments to execute the commands of 
the king.” Such is the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland’s opinion of the state of 
things which had brought the machi- 
nery of government almost to a dead- 
lock. 

The next person who writes is Den- 
zil Holles, Strafford’s brother-in-law, 
unquestionably a moderate man, but a 
lover of liberty ; what says he ? 

3A 
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To my honourable frend St JoHn 
Bankes, Kn*., Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas. 

This letter was written on the table of 
the House of Commons whilst a debate 
was in progress there.* 

My Lord,—Though the messenger be 
very hasty, I must make him stay to carry 
along my most affectionate thancks for 
your noble care of me, letting me know 
what interpretation some words spoken by 
me here receive in the North, concerning 
my dislike of an accommodation ; of w*" 
I shall give your Lo? a satisfactory ac- 
count, letting you know in what sense and 
upon what occasion such an expression 
fell from me, which was this :—When we 
were to send y® Committees into York- 
shire, I moved they might first addresse 
themselves to the Ks, w** was strongly 
opposed by some, and with violence, who 
a little too bitterly glanced at me, as if I 
intended some underhand accomodation; 
whereupon I stood up and said that I 
knew not what they meant by such an 
accomodation, if it was a complying and a 
goeing lesse, and a departing from our 
grounds, as if wee had done something 
that wee could not justify, I abhorred the 
thought of it ; but ifit was a good under- 
standing betweene the K¢ and the Parla- 
ment, it was that which myself and every 
good man did desire more than his own 
life ; and this I doe assure yo" Lo? was the 
substance of what I said, and I thinck the 
very words, of w*" I give you this account 
because I will satisfy you as my noble 
frend, otherwise it is ordinary to me, nor 
doth it at all trouble me to be misreported. 
By what I send here enclosed yo" Lo? 
sees upon what termes wee stand, how far 
from what you wish in your letter, yet am 
I confident the Parlament will most readily 
cast itself at the Ks* feet with all faithfull 
and loyall submission, upon the first ap- 
pearance of change in his Ma’, that he 
will forsake those counsells which carry 
him on to so high a dislike and opposition 
to their proceedings by mispossessing him- 
self of them. Believe it, my Lord, wee 
shall ever be faithfull and affectionate to 
his royal person, though wee follow that 
dictate of nature which makes us provide 
for our safety, and of our duty to take 
care of the common wealth, w°" hath en- 
trusted us, and this but against the com- 
mon enemies of KS and Parlament and 
people, who, by insinuating into his Mat’, 
would divide him from his Parlament and 
people, and make them destroy one ano- 
ther. I besech your Lo? pardon this hasty 
scribble, written upon y® clercks desk, not 
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to lose this opportunity, which shall onely 
tell you one truth more, that [ am and 
ever will be, 
Your L?s faithfull and most affectionate 
servant, 
Denze.t HOLtes. 
Westminster, 21st May, 1642. 


The tone of Holles is entirely in har- 
mony with that of Lord Northumber- 
land. All notion of “accommodation” 
founded upon submission is scouted. 
The parliament has done nothing but 
what it can justify. If the king will 
not discard his false advisers, nature 
dictates that the parliament should 
provide for their own safety, and duty 
that they should take care of the com- 
monwealth. 

The third letter is from the Earl of 
Essex, the subsequent parliamentary 
general. Essex was a bad letter-writer, 
and a man of retired habits, totally un- 
fit to arbitrate between king and par- 
liament at such a juncture, but he was 
“the darling of the swordmen,” and 
the only man of rank in the party who 
had had any experience in warlike 
affairs. His opinion was therefore of 
weight, and thus he states it in his 
rude blunt way :— 


For my honorable frend S* Joun BANcK> 
Lorp Cueir Justis of the Common 
Pleas, and one of his Maj‘i* most honr- 
able prive Concel. 

My Lo,—What expressions at any tyme 

I shall mack, I hope I shall never want 

an honnest hart to mack goud, espetially to 

you, whow I am confident is soe full of 
honor and justis. The great misfortunes 
that threaten this kingdom none looks 
upon it with a sadder hart than I; for my 
perticuler my conscience assurs mee I have 
noe ends of my owne, but what may tend 
to the publick good of the King and king- 
dom, which shall bee my dayly prayers, 
and whensoever that happy day shall ap- 
peare, the world may judg of mee by my 
actions, for the height of my ambition and 
desires is, to lead a quiet and retired lyf. 
I know none but must abhor this differ- 
ence between his Mati¢ and the Parlement, 
but delinquents, papists, and men that de- 
siar to mack their fortuns by the troubles 
of the land. My lo. my desier is that you 
will judge him by his actions, that is, 
Your Loi?’ faythfull frend to be com- 
manded, 
Essex. 
Essex hous, this 31t® of May, 1642. 





* This we presume is a note written 
Oh! Editor, Editor ! 


upon the letter by some other person. 
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Sir John Bankes answered the letter 
of Lord Northumberland which we 
have quoted, but the answer is not 
published! It is amongst the letters 
written in the ancient short-hand be- 
fore alluded to. Without that answer 
how is it possible to form a judgment 
upon Lord Northumberland’s rejoin- 
der? It is here printed, but, of course, 
without seeing the letter to which it 
distinctly alludes, and on which it is 
founded, all penpenns upon it is use- 
less and would be unfair. One passage 
in it was evidently written with an ac- 
curate prescience of what would be the 
results of a civil war :—“ If our for- 
tunes be to fall to troubles, I am sure 
few—EXCEPTING THE KING HIMSELF— 
will suffer more than I shall do.” 

Another letter of Sir John Bankes, 
which is not printed, was followed by 
a third letter from the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, which deserves notice on 
many grounds, but cannot be fully un- 
derstood without seeing the letter to 
which it is an answer. 

There is also a letter from Lord 
Wharton, plain and sensible, and strong- 
ly negativing any private ends in the 
course taken by the parliament. But 
the letter which, most of all, one would 
have liked to have seen properly pub- 
lished, is from Lord Say and Sele. 
Many are the charges levelled against 
him, what has he to say in his defence? 
The letter is in Mr. Bankes’s posses- 
sion, and is professedly printed in the 
book before us, but with so many blanks 
for words and lines omitted, on the 
score of their being illegible, that the 
letter is altogether worthless. Sense 
cannot be made of it. That the pas- 
sages omitted are really illegible, we 
must say we cannot conclude upon the 
mere authority of Mr. Bankes. He 
should lose no time in handing over 
the papers to some competent person 
accustomed to the work of publishing 
old documents. As a modern lawyer 
such publication is not at all in his way, 
and he may be excused for not being 
up to work of the kind. But let him 
remember that these papers are a pub- 
lic trust. The characters of historical 
men, and the history of the nation, 
depend upon the accuracy with which 
they are published. Having put them 
forth he is bound to see them printed 
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accurately, not disfigured and rendered 
valueless by long hiatuses, which we 
will venture to say persons practised 
in the perusal of old writings would 
find little difficulty in filling up. At 
any event Lord Say and Sele did not 
write in an ancient unknown short 
hand. 

Mr. Bankes does not attempt to give 
us any character of his ancestor Sir 
John; and all that he can tell us about 
the first Siege of Corfe is comprised in 
an extract from what he terms “the 
well-known diurnal of the day, ‘The 
Mercurius Rusticus,’” which we beg 
to assure him was no “diurnal of the 
day” or of any day, but a violent sub- 
sequent party publication of little credit 
when unsupported by other testimony. 
Of the second siege we learn still less. 
Some few curious particulars occur 
of the property lost on the plunder of 
the castle and the endeavours made 
after the restoration for its recovery, 
but the facts are all huddled together 
in a way which is far from being satis- 
factory. 

We regret to be obliged to speak so 
disparagingly of a book of this kind. 
But in proportion to our acute sense 
of the value of the papers of Sir John 
Bankes is our disappointment in find- 
ing them thrown away by such im- 
— editorship. It is said of Sir 

ohn Bankes that, though ready with- 
out his books on the bench, yet he 
always resolved cases out of them in 
his chamber. His descendant should 
bear the observation in mind. He may 
be as ready and offhand as he pleases 
on the hustings, at county meetings, or 
in the House of Commons; but when 
he takes upon him to deal with a 
matter which depends upon research 
and knowledge of authorities, he must 
turn to his books and “resolve the 
case out of them.” If he shews him- 
self to be imperfectly acquainted with 
the use of the necessary materials; if 
he throws together extracts from mere 
common-place writers without cri- 
ticism and without research ; if hedeals 
improperly with valuable documents 
which the accident of his position has 
thrown into his hands, he can never 
produce a satisfactory book. In any 
case, it is our business to let the public 
know the truth. 

















MEMORIALS OF THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SEASONS ”’ AND 


RICCALTOUN 


THE engraving now submitted to 


our readers, as a fitting illustration of 
the following Memorials, presents a 
view, it is believed for the first time, 
of the “stormy Ruberslaw,” famous in 
Scotish song and Scotish story; and 
for ever classic, as the source whence 
the author of “ The Seasons” drew his 
earliest inspiration. This swarthy hill, 
which reaches an elevation of 1420 feet, 
is situated partly in the parish of Hob- 
kirk and partly in Cavers and Kirkton. 
Itself remarkable, it is all the more so, 
from being the centre of many lustrous 
scenes. On its right is Denholm dean, 
celebrated by Leyden (who was born 
at its base); and on its left is the vale 
of the winding Rule. Behind it to the 
north are seen the Eildon hills, the 
Blackhill, and the “ Cowdenknowes :” 
and more remotely Smailholm Tower, 
Hume Castle, and the low dark sky- 
line of the Lammermoors. From a 
peculiarity of climate, Ruberslaw often 
assumes a very grand and even start- 
ling appearance. Viewed in autumn 
from the south side of the Eildons, the 
whole surface of Teviotdale seems one 
continuous sheet of fog, above which 
rises the gleaming top of the hill, the 
blinding sunlight of the sky mean- 
while smiting through and rolling away, 


OF HOBKIRK. 


in many a fantastic shape, the gathered 
mists. 

We have said that Ruberslaw is 
memorable in Scotish story. It is so 
in one of its bloodiest and saddest pages. 
Its hollow dells and rocky recesses were 
the “ hiding-places” of the persecuted 
Covenanters ; and upon its weird sum- 
mit tradition still points out the stone 
upon which the martyr-preacher, Alex- 
ander Peden, laid his Bible when he 
poured forth his dauntless and fiery 
“message” to our eager-listening and 
right-hearted forefathers. We find the 
following incident of the dread “ kill- 
ing-time” in connection with Rubers- 
law in the quaint Memoirs of George 
Brysson, published by the late Dr. 
M‘Crie :— 

On a time (says the pious autobio- 
grapher) Mr. John Welsh was preaching 
in our country on a week-day. There 
were several of us conveyed him into Te- 
viotdale, where we were to hear sermon 
on Sabbath after, at a hill called Roubers- 
law, where we were beset by the enemy, 
in time of sermon, there coming a com- 
pany of horse and a company of foot, 
commanded by the Earls of Dalhousie and 
Airly, who surrounded the mount, and 
sent in word to dismiss or they would fall 
upon us. We told them we were met for 
the worship of God in the fields, being 
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deprived of the kirks, and we would dis- 
miss when sermon was over, but not till 
then. So they went about the hill and 
viewed us, and seeing us very numerous, 
and also well-armed, they left us.* 


But we have at present to do with 
Ruberslaw as associated with the author 
of “The Seasons” and good Robert 
Riccaltoun of Hobkirk. 

The first of our Memorials is a 
hitherto inedited and only fugitively 
known letter, addressed by Thomson 
to his friend Cranstoun. In this letter 
there is an interesting reference to 
Riccaltoun, and to the poem of “A 
Winter’s Day,” recently reprinted, 
with annotations, in this Magazine. 

The annotations of Mr. Cunning- 
ham, a worthy son of his distinguished 
father, are unfortunately wholly erro- 
neous. This we shall show, in the 
most friendly spirit, immediately. 

The letter which is now submitted 
to our readers is taken from ‘ The 
Kelso Mail” of April 13th, 1797. The 
original is lost. Some years after its 
appearance in the “ Mail,” the son of 
its possessor went to London and took 
it with him, where he lucklessly left it 
at a tavern, and it never was recovered, 
nor could it be learned what became 
of it. The copy appears to have been 
made with scrupulous fidelity, so that 
the loss of the Riese is the less to 
be regretted. From an introductory 
notice, written by Mr. James Ballan- 
tyne, in presenting it to the readers of 
the Kelso Mail, we are supplied with 
the following particulars of its dis- 
covery :— 


Doctor CRraAnstToun, to whom this 
letter is addressed, appears to have been 
the companion of the early youth, and the 
confidant of the mature life, of Thomson. 
He was son of the gentleman who was 
then minister of Ancrum, on whose death 
Mr. John Cranstoun, another of his sons, 
succeeded to that office. Dr. Cranstoun 
having died soon after his father, all his 
papers fell into the hands of his brother, 
who lived to an advanced age in the pas- 
toral charge of Ancrum; and from the 
period of his death the present letter lay 
unnoticed amongst lumber till lately, when 
it was taken out by a maid-servant, and 
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devoted by her to the purpose of packing 
up some candlesticks, which were sent to 
Kelso to be exchanged. The person into 
whose hands it thus fell (Mr. William 
Muir, junior, coppersmith, Kelso) fortun- 
ately discovered its value, and has oblig- 
ingly furnished us with it on the present 
occasion. The copy we have taken, and 
which is now subjoined, is exact and 
literal ; the spelling, punctuation, and 
even the errors of the original, being scru- 
pulously preserved. It is without date, 
but from the post-mark it seems to have 
been written from Barnet. 

D. Sr,—I would chide you for the slack- 
ness of your correspondence ; but, having 
blamed you wrongeously last time, I shall 
say nothing, ’till I hear from you, which 
I hope will be soon. 

Ther’s a little business I would commu- 
nicate to you, befor I come to the more 
entertaining part of our correspondence. 

I'm going (hard task !) to complain, and 
beg your assistance.—When I came up 
here, I brought very little money along 
wt me; expecting some more, upon the 
selling of Widehope, which was to have 
been sold that day my mother was buried. 
Now ’tis unsold yet ; but will be disposed 
of, as soon, as it can be conveniently done: 
tho indeed, ’tis perplexed wt some diffi- 
culties. I was a long time here living 
att my own charges, and you know how 
expensive that is; this, together with the 
furnishing of myself w* cloaths, linnens, 
one thing and another, ¢o fitt me for any 
business, of this nature here, necessarly 
oblidg’d me to contract some debt. being 
a stranger here, ‘tis a wonder how I got 
any credit; but I cant expect ‘twill be 
long sustain’d, unless I immediately clear 
it. Even, now, I beleve it is at a crisis. 
My freinds have no money to send me, 
till the land is sold: and my creditors will 
not wait till then—you know what the 
consequences would be—now the assist- 
ance I would beg of you, and which I 
know, if in your power, you won’t refuse 
me, is, a letter of credit, on some mer- 
chant, banker, or such like person in 
London, for the matter of twelve pound ; 
till I get money, upon the selling of the 
land, which I’m, att last, certain off. if 
you could either give it me yourself, or 
procure it; tho you dont owe it to my 
merit, yet, you owe it to your own nature, 
which I know so well as to say no more 
on the subject; only allow me to add, 
that, when I first fell upon such a project 





* Memoirs of Veitch and Brysson: with other Narratives, &c. By Dr. McCrie. 
1 vol. 8vo. 1825, pp. 281-82. 

t+ April 1853, p. 368. 

~ We beg to return our best thanks to the present editor of this able journal for his 
courteous attention in favouring us with a transcript of the letter, on application. 
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(the only thing I have for it in my present 
circumstances) knowing the selfish inhu- 
mane temper of the generality, of the 
world; you were the first person that 
offered to my thoughts, as one, to whom I 
had the confidence to make such an ad- 
dress. 





Now, I imagine you seized wt a fine, 
romantic, kind of a melancholy, on the 
fading of the year. now I figure you wan- 
dering, philosophical, and pensive, amidst 
the brown, wither’d groves: while the 
leaves rustle under your feet. the sun 
gives a farewell parting gleam and the 
birds 

Stir the faint note, and but attempt to sing. 
then again, when the heavns wear a more 
gloomy aspect, the winds whistle, and the 
waters spout, I see you in the well-known 
Cleugh, beneath the solemn arch of tall, 
thick, embowring trees, listning to the 
amusing lull of the many steep, moss- 
grown cascades ; while deep, divine, con- 
templation, the genius of the place, 
prompts each swelling awfull thought. 
I’m sure, you would not resign your part 
in that scene att an easy rate. none ere 
enjoy'd it to the height you do, and you’re 
worthy of it. ther I walk in spirit and 
disport in its beloved gloom. this country, 
I am in, is not very entertaining. no va- 
riety but that of woods, and them we have 
in abundance. but where is the living 
stream ? the airy mountain ? and the hang- 
ing rock ? with twenty other things that 
elegantly please the lover of nature? Na- 
ture delights me in every form, I am just 
now painting her in her most lugubrious 
dress ; for my own amusement describiag 
winter as it presents itself. After my first 
proposal of the subject, 

I sing of winter and his gelid reign ; 

Nor let a rhyming insect of the Spring 

Deem it a barren theme. to me ’tis full 

Of manly charms; to me, who court the shade, 
Whom the gay seasons suit not, and who shun 
The glare of summer. Welcom! Kindred glooms! 
Drear awfull wintry, horrors, welcome all! &c. 

After the introduction, I say, which in- 
sists for a few lines further, I prosecute the 
purport of the following ones 
Nor can I o departing summer ! choose 
But consecrate one pitying line to you ; 

Sing your last tempered days, and sunny calms, 
That chear the spirit and serene the soul. 

Then terrible floods, and high winds, that 
usually happen about this time of year, 
and have already happen’d here, (I wish 
you have not felt them too dreadfully) the 
first produced the enclosed lines ; the last 
are not completed. Mr. Rickleton’s poem 
on Winter, which I stili have, first put 
the design into my head. in it are some 
masterly strokes that awaken’d me—being 


only a present amusement, ’tis ten to one 
but I drop it in when e’er another fancy 
comes cross, 

I belive it had been much more for your 
entertainment, if in this letter I had cited 
other people instead of myself: but I must 
refer that ’till another time. If you have 
not seen it already, I have just now in my 
hands an original of St Alexander Brand’s 
(the craz’d Scots Knight wt the woful 
countenance) you would relish. I belive it 
might make Mis John catch hold of his 
knees, which I take in him to be a degree 
of mirth, only inferiour, to falling back 
again with an elastic spring. ‘tis very 
(here a word is obliterated) printed in the 
evening post: so, perhaps you have seen 
these panegyrics of our declining Bard ; 
one on the Princesses birthday : the other 
on his Majesty’s in (obliterated) cantos : 
they’re written in the spirit of a compli- 
cated craziness. 

I was in London lately a night ; and in 
the old playhouse saw a comedy acted, 
Love makes a Man, or the Fop’s Fortune, 
where I beheld Miller and Cibber shine to 
my infinite entertainment. in and about 
London this month of Sept. near a hun- 
dred people have dy’d by accident and 
suicide. ther was one blacksmith, tyr’d 
of the hammer, who hang’d himself, and 
left written behind him this concise epi- 
taph 

I, Joe Pope 

lived wtout hope 

And dy’d by a rope. 
or else some epigrammatic Muse has be- 
ly’d him. 

Mr. Muir has ample fund for politicks, 
in the present posture of affairs, as you’ll 
find by the public news. I should be glad 
to know that great minister’s frame just 
now.—Keep it to yourself.—you may 
whisper it too Mis John’s ear.—far other- 
wise is his lately mysterious Br Mr Tait 
employed.—Started a superannuated for- 
tune, and just now upon the full scent— 
’tis comical enough to see him from 
amongst the rubbish of his controversial 
divinity and politics furbishing up his 
antient rusty gallantry. 

Your’s sincerely 


Remember me to all friends. Mr Rickle 
[ton], Mis John, Br John &c. 

In this peculiarly characteristic and 
important letter it will be observed 
that Thomson ascribes to the poem 
of “A Winter’s Day” the “awaken- 
ing” of his “design” to “paint nature 
in her most lugubrious dress ;” and, on 
comparing the lines introduced into 
the letter, it will be perceived that 
the “masterly strokes” of Riccaltoun, 
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to which allusion is made, give their 
colour to them. But, passing from the 
letter to the poem itself, we and Mr. 
Cunningham are at issue as to the 
“Eminent Hand” who “ corrected” it. 
Mr. Cunningham assigns it to Thom- 
son. He says, 


Beyond its undoubted merit, and its 
many fine strokes of careful observation, 
this Winter’s Day possesses an interest of 
an unusual kind. It was the original, I 
conceive, of Thomson’s “ Winter ;’’ though 
actually printed in Savage’s Miscellany, 
1726, as the production of the author of 
‘© William and Margaret,’’ meaning David 
Mallet. . . The Eminent Hand was, 
as I suspect, not Mallet, but not less a 
person than Thomson himself. . . . . 
Thomson was a friend of Cave’s, and from 
the author of “‘ The Seasons’’ Cave most 
likely received this poem. I place little 
reliance on the testimony of Savage’s Mis- 
cellany when it appears against the evi- 
dence of the Gentleman’s Magazine, which 
in 1740 might in some respects be called a 
second Savage’s Miscellany. 


Notwithstanding the above remarks 
we believe that David Mallet was the 
“Eminent Hand.” Let us attend to 
the evidence. Ist. As Mr. Cunning- 
ham states, it appeared in the “ Miscel- 
lany” of “Poems” published by Richard 
Savage in 1726. Along with it there 
was another poem undisputedly by 
Mallet: and thus is the authorship 
given of each: 

P. 306. To Mira from the Country. By 
the author of the celebrated ballad of 
William and Margaret. 

P.309. A Winter’s Day. Written by the 
same gentleman in a state of melancholy. 


Mr. Cunningham impugns this au- 
thority; but in the “ Life” of Mallet 
prefixed to his “ Poems,” in Dr. Ro- 
bert Anderson’s “ British Poets” [vol. 
ix. p. 672] we have conclusive “ tes- 
timony”—that of Mallet himself—as 
to the “reliance” to be placed on 
Savage’s Miscellany. Writing to Pro- 
fessor Ker, of Aberdeen, he says: 
Mira, you think, takes up my thoughts : 
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were it not vain and light I would send 
you some of her letters, and leave you to 
judge whether she does not deserve them 
all, The poem on her that you liked was 
got out of her hands and published here 
in a new “ Miscellany,” without my know- 
ledge, at which I am heartily vexed: as 
also another of a different kind, which 
makes a perfect contrast to it. 


The letter from which this extract 
is made is without date; but that it 
was to Savage's Miscellany he referred 
is sufficiently evident. 

2nd. Mr. Cunningham “ places little 
reliance on the testimony of Savage’s 
Miscellany,” on the ground that it is 
to be weighed “against the evidence 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine.” But 
there is no such counter “ testimony” 
as Mr. Cunningham’s remark appears 
to imply. In the Gentleman’s a= 
zine [ May 1740] the poem of “A Win- 
ter’s Day” is reprinted from the Mis- 
cellany, and stated to have been 
“ Written bya Scotch clergyman ; cor- 
rected by an Eminent Hand.” And 
in the same volume of the Magazine 
the other piece by Mallet, “To Mira 
from the Country,” is also reprinted, 
and is in like manner stated to be by 
“An Eminent Hand.” The “testi- 
mony of Savage’s Miscellany,” then, 
does not “appear against the evidence 
of Mr. Urban.” 

But, 3rd. If any doubt remained as 
to the “ Eminent Hand,” it would be 
dispelled by the fact that, from the cor- 
respondence with Professor Ker, it ap- 
pears that on the ground of these “ cor- 
rections” Mallet had even claimed the 
entire poem of “ The Winter’s Day” as 
his own production; and, accordingly, 
Dr. Anderson has included it among 
his “Poems.” “ Alluding, probably,” 
says Dr. A., “to his poem called ‘A 
Winter's Day,’ which Mr. Ker had sup- 
posed to be the ‘ Winter’ of Thomson, 
he writes him:—‘“ Mr. Thomson’s 
‘Winter’ is a very different poem, of 
considerable length, and agreeing with 
mine in nothing but the name.’” * 





* It is only proper to state that ‘‘ The Winter’s Day’’ was not included in Mallet’s 


own collected edition of his poems. 


We refer our readers to the “ Life’’ for the re- 


mainder of the above quotation, which contains a curious personal notice of Thomson, 
curious in respect of the relation of ‘‘ Patron,” which Mallet then held towards the 


author of ‘* The Seasons.”’ 


Mr. Cunningham will find new materials for his Johnson’s 


Lives under Mallet, in Dr. Anderson’s “ Biography :’’ and the larger portion of the 
Mallet Correspondence in the “ Edinburgh Magazine’”’ or Literary Miscellany for 1793. 
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Let us charitably suppose that it 
was Mallet himself who communicated 
subsequently the reprinted poem to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine; and that it was 
he also who stated it “to be written 
by a Scotch clergyman.” We have 
found that it was first published in 
Savage’s Miscellany, “ without his 
knowledge.” 

It may be noticed that a couplet in 
Mallet’s well-known song of the “ Birks 
of Endermay” incorporates one of the 
most beautiful and striking sentiments 
of the “ Winter’s Day.” Thus :— 
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For soon the winter of the year, 
And age, life’s winter, will appear. 
St. ii. 
And thus in the poem :— 


The leaf-clad forest, and the tufted grove 
* * * * * * 
This is, my soul, the winter of their year. 

Excepting in the punctuation, the 
“ Winter’s Day” of Savage’s Miscellany 
and the Gentleman’s Magazine for May 
1740 agree in all but three words, viz. 
in Savage: 

Line 33 reads “joy” for “voice :”— 


Let no intrusive joy my dead repose 


Disturb. 


Line 45 adds “rise” after “ shades :”— 
See! night’s wish’d shades vise spreading through the air. 


Line 50 reads “ wide” for “ all :"— 


And spread a welcome horror wide around. 


Line 41 contains an evident mis- 
print :— dead floods” for “ dread 
floods,” corrected in the reprint. 

So much for the “Winter’s Day :” 
and we feel assured that Mr. Cunning- 
ham will take our correction in good 
part, and agree with us that the “ Emi- 
nent Hand” was David Mallet, not 
Thomson. 

Our next Memorial is an unpub- 
lished “ Character” of Riccaltoun, in 
which either the “ Winter’s Day,” or 
the poem of which the Rev. John Rich- 
mond wrote to Mr. Cunningham, is 
alluded to. We are at a loss to de- 
cide: but perhaps, in the course of 
further researches, we may discover 
the “periodical” m which our notice 
states this particular poem, whichever 
it was, appeared. We respectfully in- 
vite assistance towards such discovery, 
as doubtless, if it is another descriptive 
poem, it will shed new light on the origin 
of Thomson's “ Winter ;” and if only 
the “ Winter’s Day,” it will be satisfy- 
ing to have the original aside from the 
“corrections” of an “ Eminent Hand,” 
which we suspect to have been trivial. 

The “Character” which we are about 
to submit was written by Dr. Somer- 
ville, author of two works on the “ His- 
tory of England between the Restora- 
tion and the Ascension of the Bruns- 
wick Dynasty.” He was minister of 
Jedburgh; and Robert Burns met with 


him there. The poet has entered in 
his journal—*“ Mr. Somerville, the 
minister of the place, a man, and a 
gentleman, but sadly addicted to pun- 
ning ;” and Allan Cunningham informs 
us that “after seeing this remark in 
print, Dr. Somerville never punned 
more.” He died May 16, 1830, at the 
age of ninety years, sixty-four of which 
had been passed in the ministry. A 
son of Dr. Somerville is husband to a 
lady distinguished in the scientific 
world. This MS. is dated “ January, 
1814,” and is headed, “Character of 
Mr. Robert Riccalton, minister of Hob- 
kirk, by the Rev. Dr. Somerville.” 


The most distinguished person in the 
presbytery of Jedburgh, when I became 
a member of it April 24th, 1767, was Mr. 
Robert Riccalton, minister of Hobkirk, 
with whom I had been intimately ac- 
quainted from my earliest days, and who 
survived two years after my ordination at 
Minto. A large portion of original genius, 
rather than a cultivated understanding, 
together with facetious manners and an 
ample store of observation and anecdote, 
and a predilection for the society of young 
men who were in the course of literary 
study, rendered his company pleasant and 
interesting, and gave him a masterly sway 
in forming the sentiments of the disciples 
attached to him. 

A benevolent heart, a rich imagination, 
a taste for what was beautiful and sub- 
lime in the works of nature, expressed with 
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simplicity and enthusiasm [were peculiarly 
his], and procured the esteem and affection 
of all who were intimately acquainted with 
him. 

He modestly acknowledged to me that 
he had considerable influence in discover- 
ing and prompting the poetical talents of 
Thomson, who in his youthful days had 
been his frequent visitor, —'Thomson’s 
father being minister of the neighbouring 
parish of Southdean. 

He also mentioned that a poem of his 
own composition, the subject of which was 
the description of a storm or the effects of 
an extraordinary fall of snow on the hill 
of Ruberslaw, suggested to Thumson the 
idea of expatiatiny on the same theme, and 
produced the divine poem of his Winter, 
the first and best of his compositions. He 
repeated to me several passages of his own 
poem, which I thought beautiful, and I 
have often since regretted that I had not 
obtained a copy of it; but I was at that 
time less anxious about this, as he told me 
that it would be found in a periodical 
work which was published at Edinburgh 
about the beginning of the century, I think 
he said in the year 1718 or 1719. Ihave 
searched many volumes of the pamphlets 
in the Advocates’ Library, but have not 
been so fortunate as to discover it. 

Our third Memorial is a short un- 
ublished letter written by Riccaltoun 
imself. It was addressed to “ Mr. Wil- 

liam Hogg, merchant, Edinburgh,” a 
man of a thousand in his “ day and ge- 
neration.” He was the correspondent 
of President Edwards, and the bosom 
friend of Boston and Davidson. Nearly 
the whole of the golden volume of 
“ Letters” of the latter are addressed 
to him. His name is affectionately 
remembered in nearly all the Memoirs 
of the Fathers and Founders of the 
two Secessions in Scotland (‘Seces- 
sion” and “ Relief”) that now consti- 
tute the United Presbyterian Church: 

Dear Sir,—I had the pleasure of your’s 
of the 27th this day, which demands my 
thanks for your kind remembrance of my 
son, who very probably will thank you for 
himself some time about the Assembly. 

You surprise me much with the process 
Mr. [Thomas] Mair [of Orwell] is threat- 
ened with.* If it comes in fashion to 
make misinterpretation of Scripture matter 
of prosecution, I am afraid few of us will 
be very safe. Had I known of this before 
I had written the scrap I send you with 
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this, it might have made me more con- 
siderate. You will find it, however, su- 
perficial enough. But I could not be 
more particular without running it out to 
an exhorbitant length; as indeed one can- 
not see these things either in their strength 
or beauty without taking in the whole 
system of divine truth. I have returned 
you all you sent me—Mr. M.’s two letters 
and mine. 

I looked over the specimen you sent me 
of his poetic talents; and, had I the same 
opportunities, I would treat him as I did 
Mr. Thomson, and still do all my friends 
in that way, viz.: to discourage to the ut- 
most of [my] power indulging that hu- 
mour, where it requires more judgment 
than everybody is master of to keep ima- 
gination and fancy to their proper pro- 
vince. By this you will see you are never 
like to be troubled with anything of mine 
in that way, having more than thirty years 
since got quite clear of that whimsical 
humour. 

I am, dear sir, 
Your most affectionate friend and servt. 
Ro. RiccALtToun. 

Hobkirk, Apr. 30, 1759. 

P.S. I senselessly forgot from time to 
time to return your canisters, as you de- 
sired. You will receive them along with 
this, with my thanks for the refreshing 
contents [tea]. I have put the papers 
you sent me into the new canister. 


It must be borne in mind, in expla- 
nation of the “discouragement” of 
“ Mr. Thomson’s humour,” that at the 
period alluded to, the author of “ The 
Seasons” was designed and was pre- 
paring for the Church; and that, there- 
fore, in seeking to repress his “ima- 
gination and fancy” then, good Mr. 
Riccaltoun was only doing earlier what 
Professor Hamilton felt called upon to 
do subsequently in the Divinity Hall. 
When Thomson had departed from his 
intention of studying for the ministry 
we have found that no one was more 
forward than Riccaltoun to encourage 
and assist him: and this was always a 
source of pleasurable reflection to the 
pious pastor of Hobkirk. “He mo- 
destly acknowledged,” are the words 
of Dr. Somerville, “that he had con- 
siderable influence in discovering and 
prompting the poetical talents of 'Thom- 
son.” 


For himself, poetry had only been a 








* Mair of Orwell. 
Mackerrow’s History of the Secession. 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XL. 


Full details of this ‘‘ process’’ will be found in c. vi. of Dr. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


1839, 
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passing recreation. He threw off his 
‘Winter's Day” and similar verses 
just because the momentary inspira- 
tion came: and thought no more of 
them. 

His after life-path lay through the 
clang and sharp-shooting of “ Seces- 
sion” and ecclesiastical controversy, 
where no poetic flowers grow; or rather 
as a “soldier of the cross” his foot was 
mailed, and trod them down. More- 
over, his favourite sphere of thought 
was remote from Parnassus. Themarch 
of his musings sounded along those 
great doctrines of our faith which rest 
on inscrutable facts. He is the Scotish 
Edwards. Like him his thoughts go 
off into the deep shadows of meta- 
physics. Like him, too, his congenial 
“abiding-place” was Sinai; but equally 
with the illustrious American does he 
from out its “thunders and lightnings 
and earthquakes” look with serene eye 
towards Calvary. There is the same 
subtlety of analysis; the same unfal- 
tering thinking out of Bible-thoughts, 
however awful; the same breadth and 
concreteness of view; the same unob- 
trusive scholarship ; the same reverent 
acceptance of what “ is written ;” and 
the same burning presentation of “ the 
cross.” “ Scotland,” said the venerated 
John Newton, “ may well boast of Ro- 
bert Riccaltoun of Hobkirk;” and, 
had he seen those MSS. of his upon 
which mainly we base our remarks, his 
tribute would have been profounder. 

It affords us great pleasure to be able 
to announce that Mr. Cunningham's 
complaint that “too little is known” 
concerning Riccaltoun is likely soon 
to be remedied by a Memoir now being 
prepared by the Rev. J. B. Johnstone 
of Wolflee, Hawick (Scotland), who 
has in his possession—and proposes to 
publish—a mass of MSS. of Riccaltoun, 
the whole of which bear the impress of 
a mind sagacious, thoughtful, “tho- 
roughly furnished,” earnest, and de- 
vout. The collection embraces com- 
plete “ Commentaries” on “ Romans,” 
on “ Ist Corinthians,” on “The Acts,” 
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and other Books of the New Testa- 
ment, some masterly “ Dissertations” ° 
on “ Regeneration,” * Union to Christ,” 
“Death to the Law,” and cognate 
inquiries; also some precious “ Let- 


rs.” 

These MSS. Mr. Johnstone designs 
to include in a new edition of the 
“Works” of Riccaltoun,* which will 
be a “ wedge of gold” added to Scotish 
theology, to be placed beside James 
Fraser and John M‘Laurin. Wewould 
very cordially commend his “labour 
of love” to our readers; and would 
specially invite assistance towards the 
“ Memoir.” 

Postscript—Our “ Memorials” were 
intended to refer only to Thomson in 
connection with Ricealtoun and the 
“Winter's Day:” but we have ob- 
tained another morsel concerning the 
author of “The Seasons,” which may 
be here appended. It does not appear 
to be known that in the Library of the 
University of Edinburgh there is pre- 
served a copy of the first complete 
edition of “The Seasons,” 1730, with 
various MSS. and other “ Memorials” 
of the poet inserted. It was presented 
to the University by the Earl of Buchan 
agreeably to the following inscription : 
“To the College of King James the 
6th at Edinburgh, from the Earl of 
Buchan, March 21st, 1808.” The vo- 
lume is contained in a handsome box 
bearing a bust of Thomson, and a 
sketch of the four Seasons. The Earl 
has written this note on the title-page. 
“This copy of the Seasons was given 
to Henry David, Earl of Buchan, by 
Andrew Millar, as from the author, 
and was covered with bay by David 
Stewart Earl of Buchan on Ednam 
Hill, Sept. 22nd. 1791.” 

This “ crowning with bay ” refers to 
the memorable ceremony which called 
forth the peerless tribute of Robert 
Burns. The correspondence between 
Lord Buchan and the bard appears in 
the “ Letters” of Burns. On the front 
board of the volume there are impres- 
sions from the poet's seal, then “in his 


* Mr. Cunningham states that Riccaltoun’s Works published in three volumes 8vo. 


1771, were edited by the Rev. Robert Walker. 


We suspect that he has been misin- 


formed. They appear to have been put forth under the supervision of Riccaltoun’s son, 


who succeeded him at Hobkirk. 


Besides these three volumes, there are at least two, 


probably three, trenchant controversial publications, hitherto only fugitively known to 


have been wiitten by Riccaltoun. 
new edition of the “ Works.” 


They must be authenticated and reprinted in the 
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nephew Mr. James Craig’s possession,” 
and underneath these the “ Effigies 
Thomsoni, opus Gulielmi Berry apud 
Edinburgum a.p. mpccrxi.” Within 
the border of this “ effigies ” is a stalk 
of wheat very neatly executed. The 
portrait is sharp and well-defined: 
in excellent preservation. But the 
gem of this interesting volume is a 
portrait in chalk, of ‘Thomson, by his 
friend Aikman. It is nearly as large 
as life, and is singularly pleasing. It 
still presents us with a face “ more fat 
than bard beseems,” but is infinitely 
superior to any that we have seen in 
its expression. We learn from a note 
that it was done “about the year 1720.” 
We commend it to the engraver. The 
holographs of the poet preserved, 
consist of two copies of his passionate 
song “For ever Fortune wilt thou 
prove,” the earlier version contain- 
ing a stanza that is omitted usually ; 
and the rough draught of a portion of 
his “lines” to the memory of Aikman, 
which shews the singular care with 
which he elaborated even trifles such 
as this. ‘There are various “copies” 
of “poems” by or relating to Thomson 
appended by Lord Buchan ; but as they 
are all known it is needless to notice 
them. Among them are the “ Verses” 
of Burns and Shenstone. We are not 
aware that the following little poem 
has yet been printed. It is inserted in 
this volume in another hand. 
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Verses transcribed by Johnstone, Bishop 
of Worcester, from a copy of the Seasons 
at Hagley, which was presented to Mr. 
Lyttelton soon after the death of his 
Ist wife, by Mr. Thomson, anno 1746. 

To GeorGceE LytTEtton, Esa. 

Go, little book, and find our friend 

Who nature and the muses loves: 


Whose cares the public virtues blend, 
With all the softness of the groves. 


A fitter time thou can’st not chuse 
The fostering friendship to repay ; 
Go then and by my rural muse 
To steal his widowed hours away. 


A copy of these were sent to the honble, 
Thos. Erskine by L. Johnstone, esq. in 
Worcester, one to the Bishop to be trans- 
mitted to his brother the Earl of Buchan. 
Oct. 18, 1793. 


We are obliged to Mr. Small, li- 
brarian of the University, for kindly 
directing our attention to this precious 
volume. When are we to have a really 
worthy life and edition of Thom- 
son? not a mere and_increasingl 
errant reprint, but a life that will 
let us know the man as he appeared 
among his contemporaries, and an edi- 
tion of his works that may range with 
Todd’s Milton and Spenser, tracing the 
progress and process of his life-work. 
Thomson of Scotland, and Edward 
Young of England, are still waiting 
competent editors. 

dinburgh. A. B. G. 





THE ORIGINAL ANCIENT MARINER. 


HOW many readers have been de- 
lighted, and we trust improved, by the 
Lay of the Ancient Mariner, we pause 
not to inquire; but we will venture to 
say that few indeed of those many are 
aware that they are indebted not ex- 
clusively for their enjoyment to Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, but in part also to 
Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, the secretary 
of that great Ambrose, who, in the 
latter half of the fourth century wore, 
so proudly and manfully, the archi- 
episcopal mitre of Milan. In an epistle 
of the said Paulinus, addressed to 
Macarius the vice-prefect of Rome, 
will be found the origin of that im- 
mortal song. The epistle takes its 
origin in the following circumstances. 
A vessel laden with corn, the property 
of one Secundinianus, was driven by 
stress of weather into harbour on the 


coast of Lucania: the land adjoining to 
which belonged to Postumianus—a 
Christian senator. ‘The factor of Pos- 
tumianus, looking on the vessel as a 
wreck, had seized upon the cargo, and 
being summoned before the provincial 
judge had repelled by force the sum- 
moning officers and fled to Rome. The 
letter of Paulinus entreats the vice- 
prefect to represent the matter in such 
a light to Postumianus as would in- 
duce him to surrender the cargo with- 
out further litigation: the ground for 
claiming this indulgence being the 
miraculous preservation of the vessel 
from the perils of the ocean—a story 
probably trumped up by Secundinianus 
and the survivor of the crew. 

It is a story good enough indeed for 
Secundinianus to relate to Paulinus, 
Paulinus to Macarius, and Macarius to 
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Postumianus, and for Postumianus on 
the strength of it to give up the wheat 
which his factor had seized ; but though 
good for these purposes, it will not, we 
conceive, gain much belief at the pre- 
sent day. Such as it is, however, it 
was manifestly the origin of Coleridge’s 
Poem, and as such we lay it before the 
reader without more apology. 


Last winter the scarcity of corn in Rome 
was so great that our merchants attempted 
the voyage from Sardinia before the usual 
season for navigation had set in, hoping to 
supply the wants of the famishing city. A 
numerous fleet sailed, but scarcely had 
they left the harbour,so Secundinianus told 
me the story, when a violent storm arose, 
that drove the ships back and dashed them 
on the rocky coast of the island. Secun- 
dinianus’s vessel would have shared their 
fate, had not the crew thrown out anchors 
that kept it steady for a time, but the 
storm no what abating, they soon parted 
their cables, aud the men, now panic- 
stricken, let down the life-boat, intending 
either to carry out anchorsor to escape from 
the wreck which seemed near impending. 
The hurricane, however, in a moment split 
their frail bark upon the rocks, and the 
men lost their lives in the waves. One 
only, an old man who was working at the 
pump, was left behind, being either alto- 
gether forgotten or looked on as one 
whose life or death was of little import- 
ance. Meanwhile the ship, thus bereft of 
crew and anchors, drifted out into the 
open sea, The oll man, who knew 
nothing of what had happened, felt the 
vessel pitching and rolling, and coming 
up from the hold found there was no ob- 
ject within view but the sea and the sky. 
The feeling of loneliness increased the 
terror which the perils that surrounded 
him naturally inspired. Six whole days 
and nights he passed without breaking 
bread, making, as the Psalmist saith, his 
tears his meat, and longing only for death 
to close the dreary scene. 

Ilere we pause to compare the fol- 
lowing stanzas from Coleridge : 

But now the North wind came more fierce, 

There came a tempest strong ; 

And Southward still for days and nights 


Like chaff we drove along. 
* * * a 
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Alone, alone—all, all alone, 

Alone on the wide wide sea : 

And Christ would take no pity on 

My soul in agony. 

s * * * 
I clos’d my lids, and kept them close, 

Till the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and 
the sky, 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 

We now resume the narrative of 
Paulinus. 

At length our dear Lord, ever kind and 
compassionate, not only deigned to visit 
the old man in his misery, but gave him 
new life with the food of His Word. His 
sufferings were now ended, and blessed was 
their end; he shed tears as he told me 
how the Lord called him by name, and 
comforted him ; how he bade him lighten 
the vessel by cutting away the mast. This 
indeed was a task which many strong men 
could not execute without danger to them- 
selves and the vessel, but which he, lonely 
and weak as he was, and strong only in 
the Word of God, feared not to under- 
take. He struck only two blows with his 
axe—blows that were weak enough, as an 
old man’s would be—and the mast fell at 
once quite clear of the vessel, and at some 
distance off into the sea. After this, what- 
ever service was needed, whether to hoist 
the sails or to work at the pump, the Lord, 
calling him by the name of Victor, would 
bid him put his hand to the work. And, 
with reference to this name of Victor, I 
must not omit to state that among the in- 
effable mercies which the Lord heaped 
upon him, it was not the least, that He 
gave him a name to be sealed with in his 
New Birth—a name by which he is now 
known not only amongst men but amongst 
angels—for his heathen appellation being 
Valgius, he has now the name of Victor 
from the Lord, being a Victor in the Lord, 
who made him by His Grace victorious 
by sea over shipwreck and tempest, and by 
land over Sin and the Devil. Wonderful 
indeed were the steadfastness and loving 
mercy of Jesus. If at any time the old 
man was sluggish in rising to his duties, 
he would first tap him gently with his 
hand, [molli manu ante prepalpans] then 
softly pluck his ear,* fearing lest He should 
alarm him by waking him on the sudden. 





* This was a not unusual way of calling a person’s attention among the Romans. 


Thus Virgil, in the Bucolics, 


Cynthius aurem 


Vellit et admonuit. 
And Milton, imitating him, in Lycidas, 


Phoebus replied, and touched our trembling ears. 
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Thus tenderly summoned, the mariner 
would rouse himself, but scarce could he 
leap forward when he saw that angelic 
hands were busy about his task. No 
sooner did he touch a rope than the sail 
ran along the yard, and stood swelling out, 
the mizzen was set, and the ship made 
way. If at any time again the vessel took 
in water, the old man needed only once or 
twice to raise the handle of the pump and 
no longer did any trace of moisture re- 
main on the planks, and nothing was left 
for the mariner to do but to sit admiring 
while his labour was forestalled by invisi- 
ble hands. Perhaps though I am wrong 
in calling those hands invisible whose works 
were so manifestly visible. Sometimes 
indeed it was vouchsafed him to behold an 
armed band—one may suppose of heavenly 
soldiers—who kept their watches on the 
deck and acted in all points as seamen. 
What crew indeed but a crew of angels 
was worthy to work that vessel which was 
steered by the Pilot of the world? At the 
helm sat our dear Lord, one while, as de- 
scribed in the Apocalypse, with his hair 
white as snow and his eyes as a flame of 
fire, and another while wearing the vener- 
able aspect of His friend and Confessor 
Felix,* our patron saint. What wonder- 
ful good fortune was that old man’s ill 
fortune! in the place of his mates he had 
for a companion the Martyr of the Lord, 
or the Lord of the Martyr. ‘Tears of joy 
ran down his cheeks while he told me 
how, reclining at his feet, he dared to lay 
his head on those divine knees, and felt 
his hair scented by that divine breath. 


Here Paulinus at some length points 
out how the goodness of God was dis- 
played in each incident of this trans- 
action ; fortifying and illustrating his 
argument, as he proceeds, with nu- 
merous passages from the Scriptures. 
We take the opportunity to bring for- 
ward other passages from Coleridge : 


The helmsman steer’d: the ship mov’d on: 
Yet never a breeze upblew : 
The mariners all ’gan work the ropes 
When they were wont to do. 
’Twas not those souls that fled in pain 
Which to their corses came again, 
But a troop of spirits blest. 
* * * * 


Till noon we silently sail’d on, 
Yet never a breeze did breathe ; 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Mov’d onward from beneath. 
oe * %* aK 
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To return once more to the narra- 
tive of Paulinus: 

Devious was the course of that vessel, 
driven by tempests from sea to sea. First 
it drew near the Imperial City, where the 
lighthouse at the harbour caught the wan- 
derer’s eye; next, ran along the coast of 
Campania; then, seized by a whirlwind, 
was carried across to the African shore. 
There another whirlwind caught it and 
bore it back to the Sicilian coast, where 
the sea is made rough and boisterous by 
the numerous islands. Those waters in- 
deed are dangerous even for ships steered 
by the most able pilots; yet this vessel, 
undirected save by the Holy Spirit, avoided 
every shoal and quicksand, and kept to 
the deep water, skilfully choosing each 
needful turn and winding. At length, 
after twenty-three days, by God’s good 
grace, it made an end of its perilous 
course on the Lucanian shore. When 
now near to land the Eternal Lord did 
not again neglect to display His enduring 
mercies. Inspired by Him, some fisher- 
men put forth from land ; they were in two 
small boats, and, seeing the ship in the 
offing, were in the utmost terror and at- 
tempted to fly, for it looked, as they after- 
wards said, just like a ship of war. With 
loud and repeated shouts the old man 
called them back ; they took counsel with 
each other, and, the Lord inspiring them, 
they understood they might approach the 
vessel without fear. When they came 
alongside, though the old man assured 
them there were no soldiers on board, they 
would not believe him, and at last hardly 
credited the evidence of their own eyes. 
He set before them a breakfast which, at 
the Lord’s bidding, he had prepared long 
before ; besides which he presented them 
with a great many loaves, the provision of 
the men who were drowned. The fisher- 
men took these gifts very kindly, and in 
requital of the favour towed it in triumph 
into the harbour, as if it were returning from 
a conflict with wind and wave, and had its 
prow wreathed with the garlands of victory. 


We here bring forward the parallel 
stanzas : 


O dream of joy ! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see ? 
* * * * 


I turned my eyes upon the deck, 
O, Christ! what saw I there ? 
Each corse lay fiat, lifeless and flat ; 

And, by the holy rood ! 
A man all light, a seraph-man, 
On every corse there stood. 





* Not far from Nola was the tomb of the Confessor and Martyr Felix, over which 
a church had been built, with a few cells attached ; one of these cells formed the abode 
of Paulinus, and here he was afterwards joined by Macarius, to whom this Epistle was 


addressed. 
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This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
It was a heavenly sight ; 
They stood as signals to the land, 
Each one a lovely light. 
* * * # 


But soon I heard the dash of oars, 
I heard the pilot’s cheer ; 

My head was turn’d perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 

The pilot and the pilot’s boy, 
I heard them coming fast. 

ne * * * 

The skiff-boat near’d, I heard them talk : 
“ Why, this is strange, I trow! 

Where are those lights, so many and fair, 
That signal made but now? ”’ 

“ Strange, by my faith!’’ the Hermit said, 
** And they answered not our cheer.’’ 


We think we have sufficiently made 
out our assertion that the secretary of 
Ambrose has afforded no small assist- 
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ance tothe English bard. The leading 
idea—that of the duty of treating ani- 
mals with humanity—Coleridge has in- 
deed drawn from some other source, 
but for the circumstances he seems to 
have been almost entirely indebted to 
the Bishop of Nola. With respect to 
the epistle itself, what influence it had 
upon the —— to whom it was ad- 
dressed, whether it induced him to 
intercede with Postumianus, and, if so, 
what were the results of his interces- 
sion, we have now no means of know- 
ing ; but, whatever its success, regard- 
ing it merely as containing the germ 
of a poem elevated in sentiment and 
forcible in expression, we have no 
reason to regret that the wanderings 
and adventures of the aged Valgius 
gave an hour's occupation to the learned 
pen of the devout Paulinus. 


MALCHUS THE CAPTIVE MONK. 


ALTHOUGIL in many points the 
early Christians lost no time in de- 


viating from the path marked out by 
their Divine Founder, yet nearly three 
centuries had elapsed before it entered 
into the minds of any of them to re- 
nounce the duties of a world in which 
Providence had placed them, and adopt 
a life of contemplative asceticism. 
About the expiration of that time, the 
pernicious example was set by Paulus 
and Antony, and soon found a crowd 
of imitators. Before another century 
had elapsed monasteries had sprung 
up in the East and the West, which 
neyer wanted a supply of fanatical in- 
mates. St. Jerome, known as’ the 
writer of the Vulgate, and the most 
learned and eloquent of the Latin 
Fathers, has portrayed with a graphic 
pen the lives and adventures of some 
of these eremites. Gibbon, indeed, 
while lauding these little narratives as 
pleasing compositions and most ad- 
mirably told, finds their only deficiency 
to be that of truth and common sense. 
We have selected for the subject of 
our article one of them in which little 
of miraculous agency is exhibited, and 
which, as a lively picture of a remote 
age and a mode of life now little known 
or practised, may still have some in- 
terest for the reader, though the events 
which it records should not all of them 


command his unhesitating belief. But, 
before commencing, we think it de- 
sirable that the reader may better 
understand certain allusions in the in- 
troduction which the Saint has prefixed 
to his work, to narrate some of the 
writer’s own adventures, and to touch 
upon the circumstances under which 
this piece of biography was written. 
About the year of our Lord 383 we 
find Jerome in Rome, holding the 
high office of Secretary to the Bishop, 
and, by his eloquence in the pulpit and 
profound learning, conciliating not only 
the applause of the vulgar, but the 
admiration and attachment of man 
Roman ladies of wealth and rank. 
fortune so brilliant could not fail to 
excite envy, and a storm of obloquy 
was raised against the too persuasive 
preacher, which soon compelled him 
to abandon the scene of his success. 
Accompanied by two of his most ardent 
admirers, the widow Paula and her 
daughter Eustochium, he sailed to the 
Holy Land. The lady, taking up her 
abode in the village where our Saviour 
first saw the light, founded there four 
monasteries, three for nuns, and the 
remaining one for monks. The last she 
entrusted to the conduct of her spiritual 
director, while the three former were 
ruled by the Foundress herself. A 
short time before this Ruffinus, who 
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had been an intimate friend of Jerome 
in his youth, imputed to him in one of 
his writings a participation in his own 
leaning to the errors of Origen. This 
charge at once aroused the fiery spirit 
of the saint, and a violent quarrel en- 
sued, in which all memory of the past 
was disregarded, and the two divines 
most clearly showed that in their close 
study of the Christian Scriptures they 
had failed to catch any tincture of that 
heavenly meekness which they enjoin, 
and are so well formed to inspire. 

These duties and controversies, how- 
ever, did not so entirely engross the 
saintly polemic but that, in the retire- 
ment of Bethlehem, and about the year 
391, he found time to indite the follow- 
ing little history, which is apparently 
addressed to and designed for the edifi- 
cation of the nuns of Paula’s monas- 
teries. In the preface he makes a 
querulous allusion to the persecutions 
he had undergone and the seclusion 
from which he writes. With respect 
to the Ecclesiastical History which he 
protnises his readers, it is still a question 
with the learned whether it was ever 
written; but at all events it has not 
come down to us. 

Without further preamble, we pro- 
ceed to lay before our readers the Life 
of Malchus the Captive Monk, by Hie- 
ronymus, Presbyter of Stridon. 


Those who are about to engage in 
naval combat are wont while-they are 
in port, and the sea is calm, to test their 
rudders and oars, get ready their hooks 
and clamps, and exercise their troops 
on deck in order to accustom their 
uncertain steps to the vessel's motion 
—so that what they have practised in 
mimic conflict they may fearlessly 
carry out in actual engagement. I 
who have long been silent*—by him 
was I reduced to silence who suffers 
torture from my speech—now wish to 
exercise myself first in a brief work, 
rubbing off, if I may say so, the rust 
from my tongue, that I may thence 
sroceed to a history of greater extent. 

f God gives me life, and my calum- 
niators cease from troubling, now they 
see me a fugitive and in confinement, 
I have resolved on writing a history of 
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Christ’s Church, from His coming to 
our own times, that is, from the Apos- 
tles to the scum of this age; how and 
by whose agency it took its birth and 
growth, increased by persecutions and 
was crowned by martyrdoms: and, 
since it has come under the care of 
Christian Emperors, has become— 
greater, indeed, in wealth and power 
—in virtue less. But this is not the 
place for this subject. Here let me 
tell the tale that lies before me. 
Maronia is a village of Syria, about 
thirty miles to the East of Antioch. 
When I was a young man, I abode for 
some time in Syria, and while I was 
there, this village, after passing through 
the hands of many masters, came into 
the possession of my friend the Bishop 
Evagrius: I name him now to show 
how I came by the story which I am 
going to tell you. I found there an 
old man called Malchus, the meaning of 
which word is king; he was a Syrian by 
birth, and spoke Syriac like a native. 
He had with him in hishutan old woman 
who seemed very decrepid, and almost 
indeed on the verge of the tomb; 
both so zealous in religious observances 
and attendance on the services of the 
Church, that you might have taken 
them for Zachariah and Elizabeth, only 
that they had no little John with them. 
“ What is the tie between them?” said 
I to the neighbours, “ spiritual or car- 
nal?” “ Blessed saints are they,” cried 
they all with one voice, and then told 
me some wonderful tales of them. 
This only inflamed my curiosity: I 
addressed the man and begged him to 
inform me whether what I heard was 
true. He told me, in aiswer, the follow- 
ing story. “I was born,” said he, “in 
the district of Nisibis—my father was a 
small landed proprietor there, atid I 
was his only son. My parents wished 
to see their line continued and urged 
me to marry. ‘I would rather,’ re- 
plied I, ‘be a monk.’ My father had 
recourse to threats, my mother to ca- 
resses: to escape their importunities 
I ran away and left them. I could not 
o towards the East, for a line of 
oman fortresses extended along all the 
frontier of Persia, so I bent my steps 
towards the West. Ihad something in 





* Erasmus supposes that Ruffinus is here alluded to; but Vallarsi places the 
quarrel with Ruffinus some years later; in that case the Saint here alludes to one of 
his enemies in Rome. 
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my wallet which kept me from starving, 
and, not to weary you, I at length ar- 
rived at the desert of Chalcis, which lies 
between Immez and Bereea,* but rather 
more to the South. I found there some 
monks, and submitted myself to their 
rule, gaining my subsistence by the 
labour of my hands, and keeping my 
body in subjection by fasts. Many 
years passed away: at length I was 
seized with a longing to see my coun- 
try again. I had heard that my father 
was dead. ‘While my mother lives,’ 
cried I, ‘I will comfort her old age, then 
sell our little farm, and give part of the 
price to the poor, and part to the 
monastery’—for the rest, shall I blush 
to own it? I thought of spending it on 
myself. 

“¢The Abbot made a great outcry— 
‘’Tis a temptation of the Devil,’ said 
he; ‘the Old Enemy often hides his 
snares under the show of duty—'tis a 
returning of the dog to his vomit. 
Many Brethren have been thus led 
astray ; for the Devil never meets you 
face to face.’ Le then set before me 
many examples from the Scriptures, 
among others how in the beginning He 
had beguiled our first parents, with the 
hope of Godhead. I would not listen 
to him; he threw himself at my feet: 
‘Leave me not, my dear son,’ cried 
he; ‘throw not yourself away: you 
have put your hand to the plough, then 
do not look back.’ Unhappy man that 
I was—I gained the day and so lost it. 
‘’Tis his own comfort, thought I, 
‘not my welfare which he looks to.’ 
He followed me out of the monastery 
as if he were following a funeral. At 
last he parted from me,—‘ My son,’ 
cried he, ‘I see you are marked with 
the brand of Satan. I ask no ques- 
tions—accept no excuses. The sheep 
that goes forth from the fold, throws 
itself into the jaws of the wolf.’ 

“Near the high road on your way 
from Bereea to Edessa is a wilderness 
frequented by troops of wandering 
Saracens. Through fear of them tra- 
vellers used to congregate together, 
hoping by mutual aid to avert the im- 
pending danger. In the company to 
which I belonged, what with men, 
women, and children, young and old, 
we were about seventy in all. Ona 
sudden the Ishmaelites were upon us : 


they were mounted on horses and 
camels—their long hair fastened with 
fillets, their trousers full, and their 
cloaks flowing; from their shoulders 
hung their quivers, and they carried 
in their hands bows and long spears ; 
but their bows were unstrung, as they 
came not for combat but for booty. 
We were seized, separated, and dragged 
off in different directions, I and a poor 
woman being allotted to one master. 
Thus ended my fine hopes of an inhe- 
ritance. We were placed on camels, 
and so traversed the solitary waste, 
every moment expecting a fall; indeed, 
we rather clung to the animals than 
rode them. During our journey we 
had flesh half-raw for food, and camel’s 
milk for drink. 

“We at length crossed a great river, 
and arrived at the most solitary part 
of the desert. We were here presented 
to our master’s wife and family, and, 
being ordered to do obeisance after 
the manner of that nation, bowed our 
heads accordingly. Here was I a pri- 
soner as much as if I were shut up in 
a dungeon ; and amongst other things 
I learned to throw off my garments 
and go about nearly naked, the heat 
of the atmosphere only permitting me 
to wear a cloth about my loins. I was 
now set to keep sheep. 

“¢T may think myself fortunate,’ 
cried I, comparing my condition with 
the evils that might have befallen me, 
‘that my master and fellow-slaves 
rarely trouble me with their company. 
Methinks I am in the case of the blessed 
Jacob, or indeed in that of Moses: 
they both kept sheep in the wilder- 
ness. My food now was new cheese 
and milk; and I passed my time in 
prayer without ceasing, and in singing 
the Psalms which I had learned in the 
monastery. Soon I began to take 
pleasure in my captivity. ‘God be 
thanked,’ cried I, ‘that I have re- 
covered in the wilderness the solitude 
I should have lost in my own country.’ 
But who can be safe from the wiles of 
the Devil? How manifold and unspeak- 
able are his snares! Even in that re- 
tirement trouble found me out. I bore 
in mind the apostle’s injunction that 
we should do service with good-will 
to our masters in the flesh as unto 
Christ. My master finding his flock 





* The modern Aleppo. 
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increased, and pleased with my fidelity, 
wished to bind me by rewards more 
closely to his interests. He offered 
me in marriage the woman who was 
taken captive with me. ‘It cannot 
be,’ replied I, ‘I am a Christian, and 
tis unlawful for me to take to wife a 
woman whose husband is living ;’ for 
her husband had been taken at the 
same time with us, and carried off by 
another master. On hearing my an- 
swer, my master flew into a rage, and 
drawing his sword made at me, and 
then and there would have shed my 
blood, had I notat the moment stretched 
out my arms and thrown them around 
the woman. Soon, too soon, came on 
night, with thicker shades than it was 
wont. I led my bride to a half-ruined 
cave: sorrow presided at the rites, 
each of us regarding the other with 
horror, but fearing to own it. Then 
for the first time I truly felt that I was 
a captive, and, prostrate on the ground, 
I bewailed my situation. ‘ Wretched 
man that I am!’ cried I, ‘have my 
crimes brought me to this pass, that 
now, on the verge of old age, I should 
become a husband? What profits it 


me to have abandoned my country, 
parents, and property, if I lose the celi- 
bacy, to preserve which I abandoned 
them? Perhaps, indeed, ’tis for looking 
back to them with regret that these 
evils have come upon me. Which is 
thy choice, O my soul! destruction or 


victory? Shall we wait for the hand 
of the Lord, or fall on our own wea- 
pons? Come, turn thy sword against 
thyself: thy death is more to be feared 
than that of the body. He who bore 
witness to Christ lay unburied in the 
wilderness ;* I will take him for my ex- 
ample, and will be in one person both 
persecutor and martyr.’ I drew my 
sword, which glittered even in the 
darkness, and turning its point against 
my breast, ‘Farewell, unhappy wo- 
man,’ cried I, ‘you shall see me a 
martyr rather than fyour husband.’ 
She threw herself at my feet: ‘I ad- 
jure you,’ cried she, ‘ by Jesus Christ 
and by this hour of trial, do not shed 
your own blood and so bring me to 
reproach; or, if you are resolved to die, 
turn first your sword against me: be 
that our union. Rather, indeed, would 
I entreat you to take me as a virgin- 
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wife: let ours be a marriage of souls. 
Our master will regard you as my 
husband, but Christ will know you are 
my brother. When they see the love 
that exists between us, they will easily 
be persuaded of our marriage.’ I ad- 
mired the spirit of the woman, and 
loved her more than 1 could have loved 
a wife. 

“In this chaste union many days 
wore away: our marriage had made us 
more acceptable to our master. There 
was now no suspicion of our meditating 
flight, and sometimes I was absent for 
a whole month in the wilderness, faith- 
fully tending my flock. 

“ A long time had passed, when one 
day I was sitting solitary in the desert, 
with nothing in prospect but the earth 
and sky. Silently I began to meditate 
with myself. Many things passed before 
my mind—the monastery, and above all 
the face of him who had been a father 
to me—who had taught me, had tended 
me with care, and, in spite of all, had 
lost me. While I was thus meditating, 
I beheld a swarm of ants working 
busily on their narrow causeway. Some 
were dragging with their little feelers 
seeds of grass which seemed larger than 
themselves; some were removing earth 
from their passages and raising mounds 
to prevent the rain from filling them. 
Others again, mindful of the — 
winter, bit the seeds which they ha 
brought in, lest at some future time 
the moisture of the earth should turn 
their garners into herbage: others in 
long funeral procession carried forth 
the bodies of thedead. But what sur- 
prised me most was that in so great a 
turmoil there was no jostling between 
those going out and the others coming ; 
nay more, if one fell under his burden, 
they all put their shoulders to the 
work and helped him up. In a word, 
‘twas a pretty sight enough which I 
saw that day. Then calling to mind 
the words of Solomon, ‘Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard, and be wise,’ I began 
to feel weary of my oy and to 
long for the cells of the monastery, 
where, as in the colony of ants, all 
labour was for the common good, and 
nothing belonged to the individual, but 
everything to the community. 

“ When I returned to my couch the 
woman met me: I could not dissemble 
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in my countenance the trouble of my 
mind.—‘ Why so dispirited ?’ said she. 
I told her the cause, and exhorted her 
to, flight: the idea did not displease 
her.—‘ You will be silent?’ said 1; she 

ledged me her word that she would. 

‘luctuating between hope and fear, we 
prolonged our whispered conversation 
far into the night. I had in my flock 
two goats of remarkable size; I killed 
them, and, making bags of their skins, 
prepared their flesh for our support by 
the way. When evening came on, and 
our masters fancied us asleep, we set 
out on our journey, carrying with us 
the skins and part of the meat. On 
reaching the river, which was ten 
miles off, we inflated the skins, and, 
mounting them, committed ourselves 
to the waters. We paddled but little 
with our feet, that the stream might 
carry us down and land us on the 
farther side much lower than the 
point where we entered, and so our 
pursuers might lose all trace of us. 
Meanwhile, ‘however, our meat got 
soaked, and part of it lost, so that we 
had scarce three days’ supply left us. 
We drank even to satiety, preparing 
ourselves for the thirst which we were 
to encounter. We then ran rather 
than walked, from time to time look- 
ing behind us, and advancing farther 
by night than by day, both for fear of 
the roving Saracens and on account of 
the extreme heat of the sun. I shud- 
der even at the relation of our misery ; 
and, while my reason assures me that 
I am safe, my flesh yet trembles with 
apprehension. 

“Three days had passed since the 
commencement of our flight, when we 
saw indistinctly in the distance two 
persons mounted on camels and riding 
at full speed. ‘’Tis my master,’ cried 
I, ‘who thirsts for my blood ;’ and on 
the moment methought a shadow passed 
over the sun. ‘Terrified as we were, 
we understood that our track in the 
sand had betrayed us. We turned our 
eyes, and beheld on our right a cave 
running far underground. The fear 
of noxious reptiles, who seek the shade 
of such places to escape the heat of the 
sun, made us hesitate to enter; but 
there was no alternative. We stood, 
however, close by the cave’s mouth, in 
a hollow to the left, not daring to stir a 
step farther, lest we should run into the 
destruction we were endeavouring to 


escape. ‘If the Lord helps us,’ thought 
we, ‘it will be our place of refuge ; 
but if, sinners as we are, he deserts us, 
it will be our tomb.’ But what, think 
you, were our feelings when we saw 
our master and one of our fellow-slaves 
standing before the cave, at no great 
distance from us, having tracked us by 
our footmarks? Oh, how far more 
terrible is the expectation than the en- 
durance of death! Again my tongue 
hesitates with awe and terror, and, as 
if I now heard my master’s voice, I 
dare scarce utter a word. He sent his 
slave to drag us from our hiding-place, 
while he held the camels himself, and, 
with his sword drawn, awaited our 
coming. Meanwhile, the slave had ad- 
vanced three or four cubits’ length into 
the cavern. We saw his back, though 
he could not see us; for ’tis the nature 
of the eye that when you enter a dark 
place from the glare of the sun, all 
seems obscurity and confusion. His 
voice then resounded through the cave, 
erying ‘Out with you, gallows-birds, 
out with you, and meet the fate you 
deserve! Your master calls you, and 
too long awaits your coming.’ He 
was yet speaking, when we saw through 
the gloom a lioness spring on the man, 
and, after strangling him, drag his 
bleeding body farther into her den. 
Kind Jesus! how great then was our 
terror! how great our joy! Our foe 
was slain, while we looked on in quiet. 
Our master, knowing nothing of what 
had happened, suspected that we, being 
two to one, were making some resist- 
ance. Unable to defer the gratification 
of his rage, he advanced to the cave 
sword in hand, and, raising a furious 
outery, upbraided his servant with cow- 
ardice. He had not, however, arrived 
at our lurking-place, when we beheld 
him in the gripe of the lioness. Who 
could have believed that before our 
very faces a wild beast would fight on 
our behalf! Relieved of that fear, we 
had still in prospect the same destruc- 
tion as before; but it was better, we 
thought, to encounter the rage of a 
wild beast than that of man. Terror 
wholly possessed us; and, not daring 
to stir, we expected the event. Amidst 
all these dangers our sole safeguard 
was an approving conscience—but this 
was a tower of strength. The lioness, 
perceiving that she was descried, and 
fearing an ambuscade, caught up her 
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cub in her mouth, and, as soon as day 
dawned, made off, giving up to us her 
den. Scarcely believing that we were 
safe, we dared not go forth; but, long 
meditating escape, still lingered, fear- 
ing that we might meet the savage 
beast. 

“ In these terrors the day wore away: 
when evening came, we emerged and 
found the camels chewing their cud— 
they were of the kind for their fleet- 
ness called dromedaries. We mounted 
them, and revived by fresh provisions, 
for ten days we traversed the desert, 
and at last arrived at the Roman camp. 

“ We presented ourselves to the tri- 
bune, at told him our story ; he trans- 
ferred us to Sabinianus, governor of 
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Mesopotamia, who gave us the price of 
our camels. By that time my old 
Abbot had fallen asleep in the Lord— 
so I came down to these parts, and en- 
tered again on the life of a monk and 
my wife on that of a nun.” 

Such was the tale which in my early 
youth I heard from the aged Malchus. 
I now am old, and, in narrating this, 
unfold to the chaste the history of 
chastity. Guard then, ye nuns, your 
chastity, and tell this tale to posterity 
—so will they know that in the midst 
of swords and deserts and wild beasts 
chastity is never taken captive, and 
that Christ's votaries know how to die, 
but not how to give way. 
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Descent OF THE DUKE oF WELLINGTON FROM THE BLoop RoyAL, THROUGH 
THE FaMILy OF STAFFORD. 


Mr. Ursan,—It appears, from the 
review in your last number of Mr. French’s 
work on the “ Royal Descents of Nelson 
and Wellington,’’ that he has failed in 
making out the descent of the great Duke 
through the Stafford line; and that he is 
unable to trace the family of Edmund 
Francis Stafford, the Duke’s maternal 
great-grandfather, more than one genera- 
tion above his father Francis Stafford of 
Portglenone. I therefore venture to send 
you a descent, drawn from authentic 
sources, which exhibits the connection of 
the Irish Staffords with the great English 
family of that name, and the descent 
through that line in the seventeenth degree 
of the late Duke of Wellington from King 
Edward the First. 

(1) The Lady Joan Plantagenet, second 
daughter of King Edward I. called Joan 
of Acres from the place of her birth, which 
happened in 1272, was mother of (2) Mar- 
garet de Clare, sister and coheiress of 
Gilbert de Clare, last Earl of Hertford 
and Gloucester of that line, who was 
killed in the battle of Bannockburn in 
1313. She had married first in 1307 Piers 
Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall, the royal 
favourite, who was beheaded in 1312. Be- 
fore 1317 she had married secondly Hugh 
Baron Audley, created Earl of Gloucester 
in 11 Edward III. 1337, by whom she had 
an only daughter and heiress (3) Mar- 


garet de Audley. This lady married 
Ralph, Baron of Stafford, created Earl of 
Stafford in 25 Edward III. 1351, and one 
of the Founders of the Garter. Their 
youngest daughter (4) Margaret de Staf- 
ford, married to Sir John de Stafford, 
knt. of Amelcote, co. Stafford, second son 
of Sir William de Stafford, knt. of Sandon 
and Bromeshall, co. Stafford, who was 
descended from a younger son of Hervei 
Bagot and his wife Milisent the great 
heiress of the feudal barony of Stafford, 
in the reign of Richard I. Their second 
son (5) Ralph de Stafford, acquired in 
1374, by his marriage with Maud, eldest 
daughter and coheir of Sir John Hastang, 
knt. of Chebsey, co. Stafford, the manors 
of Grafton, co. Worcester, and Leaming- 
ton Hastang, co. Warwick, and died in 
1410. Their eldest son (6) Sir Hum- 
phrey Stafford, knt. of Grafton, who died 
in 1419, added to the family inheritance 
the manor of Huncote and other lordships 
in the shires of Leicester, Warwick, and 
Wilts, by his marriage with Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Sir John Burdett. 
Their eldest son (7) Sir Humphrey Staf- 
ford was a person of repute and trust, 
having been appointed Lieutenant of Ca- 
lais, and selected as the general of the 
King’s forces for opposing the Kentish 
rebels under Jack Cade,—in the contest 
with whom, at Sevenoaks, he perished in 
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1450. By his marriage also the family had, 
eventually, a further accession of property 
in the shires of Bucks, Northampton, and 
Surrey. He married, about 1423, Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, knt. 
of Milton Keynes, co. Bucks, and Blather- 
wick, co. Northampton, at which time she 
was seventeen years of age, and coheir of 
her nephew Hugh de Aylesbury, who died 
a minor and s. p. Their eldest son 
(8) Humphrey Stafford, esq. of Grafton, 
married Katharine, daughter and coheir of 
Sir John Fray, knt. Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, and thereby acquired property 
in the shires of Hertford, Gloucester, and 
Huntingdon. Taking part in Lord Lo- 
vell’s insurrection against King Henry the 
Seventh, he was attainted of treason and 
executed in 1486. Their second son 
(9) William Stafford, esq. acquired the 
manor of Bradfield and other estates in 
Berkshire by his marriage in 1516 with 
Anne, daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Langford, knt. and died circa 1538. His 
eldest son (10) Thomas Stafford, esq. of 
Bradfield, married in 1535 Anne Best, 
and died in 1583. His third son (11) Sir 
Francis Stafford, knt. born in 1547, 
settled in Jreland, where he was knighted 
by the Earl of Essex in 1599. He was 
one of the privy council for that king- 
dom, and governor of Ulster, and died in 
1609 possessed of Glaspistele, co. Louth, 
and Portglenone, co. Antrim. By his 
second wife, Anne O’Grogan, he had, with 
other issue, a second son, Edmund, and a 
daughter, Mary Stafford. The former be- 


Tue First Covent 


Mr. Ursan,—I send you a transcript 
of a document in my own possession, illus- 
trative of the first Covent Garden Market. 
T bought it at Sotheby and Wilkinson’s 
now some seven years ago, in a lot which 
contained only one article of at that time 
any apparent value to me, and it was not 
till the other day that I examined the rest 
of the documents in my parchment bundle 
with anything like care or curiosity. Guess 
my surprise, then, at finding a document 
in my own possession which I should have 
been most glad to have availed myself of 
when revising the article Covent Garden 
Market for the second edition of the Hand- 
book of London. 

This, the best known market for fruits 
and vegetables in the whole world, origin- 
ated, about the year 1656, in a few tem- 
porary stalls or sheds established during 
the day-time along the garden wall of old 
Bedford House, which, in the palmiest 
days of “the garden,” as the market still 
continues to be called, formed the whole 
south side of the square in which the mar- 
ket has since been so permanently esta- 
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came Sir Edmund Stafford, knt. of Mount 
Stafford, co. Antrim, and heir of his father. 
He died unmarried 1 March, 1644-5, and, 
by his last will, made his nephew Francis 
Echlin,esq. his heir. The latter, (12) Mary 
Stafford, married John Echlin, esq. of 
Ardquyn, co. Down, in 1633, son and heir 
of Robert Echlin, D.D. Bishop of Down 
and Connor from 1613 to 1635, (who was 
descended from a Scotish family) by his 
wife Jane, daughter of James Seton of 
Latrisse. John and Mary Echlin had a 
son, (13) Francis, who, on succeeding in 
1645, as testamentary heir of his uncle Sir 
Edmund Stafford, took the name and arms 
of Stafford. He married Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Sir James MacDonnell, Bart. 
by Mary his wife, daughter of Sir Donogh 
O’Brien, of Dough, in co. Clare, knt. 
Their son was (14) the Right Hon. 
Edmund Francis Stafford, M.P. of Browns- 
town, co. Meath, and Portglenone, Antrim, 
the gallant defender of Londonderry in 
1689. He died in January, 1723, and by 
his wife, Penelope, daughter of Henry 
Leslie, Archdeacon of Down, had an only 
daughter and heir (15) Anne Stafford, born 
on Christmas Day, 1715. She married on 
12 January, 1737, Arthur Hill, M.P. for 
the county of Down, (second son of Michael 
Hill of Hillsborough,) created Viscount 
Dungannon in 1765; and their daughter 
(16) Anne Hill, born 1742, married Garrett 
first Earl of Mornington, and died 1831, 
leaving issue a third son (17) Arthur, late 
Duke of Wellington, K.G. who died 1852. 
Yours, &c. B. W. GREENFIELD. 


GARDEN MARKET. 


blished. I have said in the Hand-book 
that I can find no earlier allusion to the 
market than the entry of a payment made 
by the churchwardens of St. Paul’s Covent 
Garden. That entry is as follows :— 
“21 March, 1656. Paid to the painter 
for painting the benches and seates in the 
markett-place, 17. 10s.’’ To this I have 
added that a payment occurs in the same 
books under the year 1666, ‘‘ for trees 
planted in the broad place,’’ meaning the 
area before the piazza, and that under 1668 
are entries of subscriptions from wealthy 
inhabitants towards the expense of erecting 
the once well-known dial and column in 
the centre of the square. From the same 
source of information I derived the fact 
that a grant of the market was made by 
Charles II. to William Earl of Bedford, 
dated May 12, 1671, and that in 1679, 
when the market was rated to the poor for 
the first time, there were twenty-three 
salesmen severally rated at 2s, and ls. It 
is here that my document comes in to as- 
sist us, and it is nothing less than the ori- 
ginal lease of the first recognised Covent 
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Garden, signed by the Earl of Bedford 
himself. The Earl (afterwards the first 
Duke of Bedford) was the father of Wil- 
liam Lord Russell, and is known beyond 
the page of history by the pencil of 
Vandyck :— 

“This Indenture, made the sixth day of 
July, in the thirtieth yeare of the raigne of o° 
soveraigne Lord Charles the Second by the 
grace of God of England, Scotland, Ffrance, 
and Ireland, king, defender of the ffaith, 
&c. Anno D’ni 1678, betweene the right 
honole William Earle of Bedford, Lord 
Russell, Baron Russell of Thornhaugh, 
Knight of the most noble order of the 
Garter, of the one p’te: and Adam Pigott, 
citizen and cutler of London, and Thomas 
Day, of the parish of St Clements Danes, 
in the county of Midd*, tallow-chandier, 
of the other p’te. Whereas the said Wil- 
liam Earle of Bedford, by his indenture 
of lease beareing date the twentieth day 
of December last past, before the date of 
these p*sents made or mentioned to be 
made, betweene the said Earle of the one 
p’te and the said Adam Pigott and James 
Allen, by the names of Adam Pigott and 
James Allen, citizens and cutlers of Lon- 
don, of the other p’te, did, for the consi- 
derations therein mentioned, demise, grant, 
and to ffarme, lett unto the said Adam Pi- 
gott and James Allen all that markett in 
the parish of St Paul, Covent Garden, in 
the said county of Midd*, to be held every 
day in the weeke except Sunday and the 
ffeast day of the birth of our Lord, for 
buying and selling of all and all manner 
of ffruites, flowers, roots, and herbs what- 
soever, and also liberty to build and make 
cellars and shops all along on the outside 
of the garden wall of Bedford House gar- 
den, so as in such buildings noe chimneys 
or tunnells be made or putt, and soe as 
such shops be made uniforme in roofs and 
ffronts one wt" another, and be one foote 
lower than the now garden wall, and not 
above eight foot in breadth from the wall 
all along the said wall, except against the 
jetty or round of the said wall, against w™ 
the said shops were to be but three foote 
at the most, according to a modell or 
ground plott of the said buildings to the 
said recited indenture affixed, together wt" 
all other liberties, and all tolls, customes, 
stallage, pittage, and all other p’fitts, co- 
modities, advantages, and emolum** what- 
soever to the said markett in any wise 
belonging or appertaineing, ariseing, or 
renewing. The said markett to be kept 
without the rayles there, and the markett 
people to sitt in order betweene the said 
rayles and the said garden wall from one 
end to the other end thereof, and on each 
other outside of the said rayles, in case 
there shall not be roome in the place 
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aforesaid, and all carts brought to the said 
markett to be placed close to the said 
rayles on the outside thereof, and att the 
west and east ends thereof. To have and 
to hold the said markett and liberty and 
all and singular other the p*misses wt 
their and every of their appurten"ces unto 
the said Adam Pigott and James Allen, 
their executo*, adm‘, and assignes, from 
the ffeast day of the birth of o® Lord 
Christ next ensueing the date of the said 
recited indenture, and now past, for and 
dureing the full term of one and twenty 
yeares from thence next ensueing, and 
fully to be compleate and ended, att and 
under the yearly rent of fourscore pounds 
of lawfull money of England, and such or 
the like covenants, conditions, provisoes, 
clauses, and agreem** as hereinafter in 
these p‘sents are contained or exp*ssed. 
And whereas the p‘* purpartie estate, right, 
title, interest, terme of yeares, clayme and 
demand whatsoever of him the said James 
Allen of, in, and unto the said recited 
markett, liberty, and p*misses are lawfully 
come to the said Thomas Day. Now this 
indenture witnesseth, That for and in con- 
sideration that the said Adam Pigott and 
Thomas Day have at their owne costs and 
charges built and made shops all along 
the said garden wall, and also two shops 
against the banquetting-houses of Bedford 
House garden aforesaid, w*" cellars under 
some of them, and have covered the said 
two shops against the said banquetting- 
houses w'* lead, and for the more ornamt 
sett up rayles and banesters upon the said 
leads, and also covered all the rest of the 
said shops w'* slate, and have compleately 
p’fected and finished the said shops pur- 
suant to the liberty above recited. And 
for and in consideration that the said Adam 
Pigott and Thomas Day have surrendered 
and yielded up, and doe by these p‘sents 
surrender and vield up unto the said Earle, 
his heirs and assignes, the said recited p*- 
misses and all their and either of their es- 
tate, right, title, and interest of, in, and 
to the same, together w*" the said recited 
indenture of lease, and all assignm** there- 
upon, and in consideration of the rent, 
covenants, clauses, and agreem** herein- 
after reserved and specified to be by and 
on the p'® and behalfe of them the said 
Adam Pigott and Thomas Day, their ex- 
ecutors, adm", and assignes, agreed to be 
paid, p’formed, and kept, he, the said Wil- 
liam Earle of Bedford hath demised, 
granted, and to ffarm lett on and by these 
p‘sents doth demise, grant, and to ffarme 
lett unto the said Adam Pigott and Tho- 
mas Day, all that the said markett for 
buying and selling of all and all manner 
of ffruites, flowers, roots, and herbs what- 
soever, and all the said shops and cellars 
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soe built and made as aforesaid, together 
w'* all liberties, tolls, customes, stallage, 
pittage, and all other p’fitts, comodities, 
advantages, and emolum** whatsoever to 
the said markett in anywise belonging or 
appertaineing, ariseing, or renewing. ‘lhe 
said markett to be kept w‘*out the rayles 
there, and the markett people, carts, and 
wagons to be placed and sett in such order 
as is hereinafter mentioned or covenanted, 
to have and to hold the said markett and 
shops and cellars and all and singular 
other the p*misses wt their and every of 
their appurten"ces unto the said Adam 
Pigott and Thomas Day, their executors, 
administrators, and assignes, from the 
ffeast day of the nativity of St John the 
Baptist last past before the date of these 
p‘sents, for and during the full term of 
six and twenty years from thence next en- 
sueing and fully to be compleat and ended, 
yeilding and paying therefor yearly and 
every year dureing the said terme unto the 
said William Earle of Bedford, his heirs 
and assignes, the rent and sum of ffour- 
score pounds of lawful money of England, 
att or in the hall of the mansion-house of 
the said Earle, situate in the parish of S* 
Paul, Covent Garden, aforesaid, by ffour 
paymts in the yeare, that is to say, on the 
ffirst day of September, the ffirst day of 
December, the ffirst day of March, and 
the ffirst day of June, by even and equall 
portions, and the said Adam Pigott and 
Thomas Day, for themselves jointly and 
severally, and for their severall executors, 
adm", and assignes, doe covenant, p’misse, 
and grant to and wt" the said William 
Earle of Bedford, his heires and assignes, 
by these p*sents in manner and form fol- 
lowing (that is to say): that they, the said 
Adam Pigott and Thomas Day, their ex- 
ecutors, adm'’, and assignes, and every of 
them, shall and will from time to time 
dureing the said terme well and truly pay 
or cause to be paid unto the said Earle, 
his heires and assignes, the said yearely 
rent or sume of ffourescore pounds att the 
place and on the dayes herein fore limit- 
ted for paym: thereof. And further, that 
they, the said Adam Pigott and Thomas 
Day, their executors, adm*‘*, and assignes, 
shall and will from time to time and att 
all times dureing the said terme, cause 
the markett people coming to the said 
markett w* ffruites, flowers, roots, and 
herbs, to be placed and sett in order in the 
said shopps, and also betweene the s® 
rayles and the said garden wall and shops 
from one end to the other of the said wall 
and shops, and shall cause the others for 
whom there shall be no roome betweene 
the said rayles and shops or wall, to sitt 
and be placed close to and by the said 
rayle on the out and east and west sides 


thereof, and shall place all carts and wagons 
comeing to the said markett close to the 
said rayle wt*out the same att the west and 
east sides thereof; and shall also cause a 
ffree way and passage to be left betweene 
the said shops and rayle for horses, carts, 
coaches, and other carriages, and for all 
passengers whatsoever to passe w**out im- 
pedimt or obstruction of or by reason of 
the said markett or people thereunto resort- 
ing; and moreover shall and will from time 
to time, and at all times dureing the said 
terme, sweepe up, or cause to be swept up 
into heapes, all the dirt, soyle, and ffilth 
which shall be made or happen in the place 
and places where the said markett shall be 
kept, and shall be occasioned by reason 
thereof, and shall cause the same to be 
taken and carryed away so as the same may 
be noe annoyance either to the markett 
people or others thither resorting, or 
thereby passing or near thereunto inhabit- 
ing, or to the said Earle, his heires or 
assignes, or any of his or their tenants ; 
and also that they the said Adam Pigott 
and Thomas Day, their executors, adm‘, 
and assignes, shall and will from time to 
time, and at all times dureing the said 
terme, well and truely pave, and keepe in 
good repaire the pavem's and floore of the 
said markett-place, and soe much of the 
soyle w'*outside of the said rayle on all 
sides of the square of Covent Garden 
aforesaid as the said market shall extend 
unto, or the markett people or their horses, 
carts, wagons, or other carriages, shall sitt, 
stand, or be placed in or upon ; and shall 
also from time to time, and att all times 
dureing the said term, uphold, repaire, and 
sufficiently maintaine all the said shopps 
and cellars in slate and lead, and all things 
needfull, and the same and every of them 
in good and sufficient repaire and plight, 
shall leave and surrender up unto the said 
Earle, his heires and assignes, att the end 
or other sooner determination of the said 
terme: Provided always, that if it shall 
happen the said yearely rent or sume of 
ffourescore pounds to be behinde or un- 
paid in p**, or in all, by the space of one 
and twenty dayes next after any of the said 
dayes of paym' whereon the same ought to 
be paid as aforesaid ; or if the said Adam 
Pigott and Thomas Day, or either of them, 
their or either of their executors, admini- 
strators, or assignes, or any of them, or 
any other p’son or p’sons by their either, 
or any of their privity, consent, or allow- 
ance, shall make or putt any chimneys or 
tunnells in the said shopps and cellars, or 
any of them, that then and from thence- 
forth (if the said Earle, his heires or 
assignes, shall declare that the said Adam 
Pigott and Thomas Day, their executors, 
adm'*, and assignes shall have or hold the 
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said p’misses noe longer) this present lease 
and contract shall cease, determine, and 
be utterly void, anything herein contained 
to the contrary thereof in any wise not®*. 
standing. And lastly, the said Earle, for 
himselfe, his heires, executors, adminis- 
trators and assignes, doth covenant and 
grant to, and w'" the said Adam Pigott and 
Thomas Day, their executors, admon’s and 
assignes by these p*ssents, that it shall and 
may be lawful to and for the said Adam 
Pigott and Thomas Day, their executors, 
administrators and assignes, well and truly 
paying the said yearly rent or sume of ffour- 
score pounds, and performing, fulfilling, 
and keepeing all and singular the cove- 
nants, conditions, provisoes, clauses aud 
agreem" before in these p*sents contained 
or exp‘ssed, w*" on their p*'** are to be 
paid, p’formed, and kept peaceably and 
quietly dureing the terme hereby granted, 
to have, hold, possesse and enioy the said 
markett, shopps, cellars, and p*misses w*" 
the appurtenances, w'"out any lett, trouble, 
eviction, expulsion, or denyal of the said 


Earle, his heires or assignes, or any other 
p’son or p’sons lawfully claymeing, or to 
clayme, from, by, or under him, them, or 
any of them. In witness whereof the p’ties 
first above named have to these p*sent in- 
dentures, interchangeably sett their hands 
and seales the day and year ffirst above 
written. 
(Signed) W. Beprorp.” 

This indenture will, I think, be found a 
valuable addition to our early information 
about one of the most interesting of all our 
London localities, and will perhaps be re- 
ceived as a companion document to the 
curious Covent Garden lease of the reign 
of Elizabeth, printed in the Archeologia, 
(vol. xxx. p. 94) by Mr. Way, and to the 
Verney lease, temp. Charles I. of one of 
the best houses in the Piazza, recently 
quoted at length by Mr. John Bruce in his 
volume of Verney Papers printed for the 
Camden Society. 

Peter CUNNINGHAM, 
Kensington, 20th August, 1853. 


BtsHop Latimer’s Letrer 1N Favour oF MALVERN Priory. 


Mr. Ursan,— You have heretofore 
given expression to very well founded 
sentiments of regret that the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press should have occupied the 
market with editions of Burnet, Strype, 
and others of our classic historians, hand- 
somely printed, but most negligently 
edited. The remark applies especially to 
the works of Strype: whose Appendices 
include so many important documents, 
scarcely any one of which can be com- 
pared with their originals without finding 
not merely discrepancies of orthography 
or language, but important misconceptions 
which affect the sense. 

I am induced again to direct attention 
to this fact, not only by way of injunction 
to future Editors, if such there should 
arise endued with a more earnest spirit 
than their predecessors, but also as a cau- 
tion to authors, and particularly contro- 
versial writers, in their use of the docu- 
ments thus placed in their hands: for, as 
the originals are for the most part still 
accessible, and to a great extent in the 
British Museum, there is no excuse for 
neglecting to verify any doubtful passage— 
and it is impossible to say what passages 
are not doubtful, for errors often lurk in 
very unsuspected places. 

I am thoroughly convinced of the truth 
of these observations, though it perhaps 
may be thought that the instance I am 
about to notice is not of sufficient import- 
ance to give them much weight. How- 
ever, as I have said already, it is only ne- 
cessary to collate almost any document 


similarly circumstanced, to be satisfied of 
the justness of the foregoing statements. 

In the Rev. Mr. Warter’s ‘' Appendicia 
et Pertinentia, or Parochial Fragments 
relating to West Tarring’’ (reviewed in 
your last Magazine), the author quotes a 
letter of bishop Latimer to the lord Crom- 
well, relative to the priory of Great Mal- 
vern, which has been several times printed, 
but probably never correctly until it was 
inserted in Mr. Wright’s Collection of 
Letters relative to the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, a work of the Camden So- 
ciety, but which Mr. Warter has not 
seen. 

Mr. Warter, after quoting some verses 
by the poet Herrick, remarks, “ These are 
touching lines,—much like to the ‘ touch- 
ing preaching’ in old Latimer’s letter, 
misunderstood by Burnet.”’ 

“The touching preaching:’’ this, it 
struck me, was not like a phrase of Lati- 
mer’s time, and I immediately suspected 
there must be some mis-reading. Mr. 
Warter had quoted the passage thus: he 
states that Latimer beseeched that the 
priory might be saved from dissolution, 
not in monkery, but to maintain touching 
preaching, study with praying, and good 
house-keeping, to which the honest prior 
there was much given. 

Mr. Warter has quoted Strype correctly 
(Eccles. Memorials, I. i. 400, Oxford 
edit.); and the passage to which he refers 
in Burnet is,—‘‘ with an earnest desire 
that his house might stand, not in monk- 
ery, but so as to be converted to preach- 
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ing, study, and prayers.’’ (Hist. of the 
Reformation, Oxford edit. 1816.) 

Mr. Warter says that Burnet misunder- 
stood the word “ touching,’’—so he did, 
but he only shows his misapprehension by 
omitting it. 

In the new Monasticon, edited by Caley, 
Ellis, and Bandinel, vol. iii. p. 451, the 
letter is again printed, and in its old or- 
thography, but the error is still retained— 
‘*as to mayntayne tochynge prechynge.”’ 
This probably arose from the Editor's col- 
lating Strype’s copy instead of taking a 
fresh one, in which case the same error 
would not have occurred to the transcriber. 

At last, in Mr. Wright’s collection al- 
ready mentioned, the passage is printed 
correctly, and the word is teaching, not 
“touching.” I have verified the passage 
by reference to the original in the MS. 
Cotton. Cleopatra, E. 1v. f. 266 b,— 


~— as to mayntayne techynge, p’chynge, studye 
wt prayynge, and (to the we he ys much gyvyne) 
good howskepynge. 


Now, it is probable that Strype under- 
stood the word ‘‘ touching,’’ upon which 
he had blundered, not as Mr. Warter has 
done, as meaning ‘‘ moving or affecting ”’ 
the mind, but in the much more common 
archaic use of the word in the place of a 
preposition,—as fo (regarding) preaching, 
—imperfect as the construction of the 
passage was thus rendered. 

I think that ‘‘ touching,’ in the con- 
fined sense of pathetically affecting, will 
not be found used so early as the time of 
Latimer. Johnson, in his Dictionary, 
quotes no examples earlier than Addison 
and Congreve. As affecting the passions 
or mind in a variety of ways it will be 
found, and it is a very favourite word with 
Shakspere, as may be seen in the Index 
to his Works by Ayscough, or the Con- 
cordance of Mrs. Cowden Clarke; yet it 
is generally combined by him with some 
other word to specify how the person was 
touched, as “ touch of affliction,” ‘* touch 
of bashfulness,’’ ‘‘touch of sorrow,’’ 
‘touch of consanguinity,’’ and in the fa- 
vourite line, — 


“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
In many other passages where the word 
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occurs as a verb it is applied somewhat 
differently, in the sense of ¢esting, the 
figurative allusion being to the trying of 
metals by the touchstone: as in Timon of 
Athens, ‘‘ They have all been touched, and 
found base metal.” Elsewhere it is used 
to signify affecting, or influencing, but not 
necessarily with sympathy; and the only 
passage that seems to imply the modern 
sense, but not indisputably so, is a line on 
the death of Portia,— 
O insupportable and touching loss. 
Julius Cesar, Act iv. sc. iii. 

Mr. Richardson, in his Dictionary, 
quotes a passage from a writer more nearly 
contemporary with Latimer. It is from 
Udal’s commentary on Luke, chap. 10: 
‘The Pharisee beeing somewhat touched 
with the aunswer of our Lorde, for that 
he knewe the woordes of the lawe, and 
dyd not kepe that whiche was the chiefest 
poyncte in the lawe: yet beecause he was 
puffed up with vain glorie, woulde not 
acknowlage hys owne faulte.’’ This is 
clearly not in a pathetic sense, but implies 
that the Pharisee was convicted by argu- 
ment of the inconsistency between the law 
and his conduct, not that he was pricked 
in conscience or influenced by a contrite 
spirit. And had Latimer employed the 
word in respect to preaching, it would 
have been in like manner: he might have 
spoken of sermons that touched the un- 
derstanding, or even the hearts of their 
hearers, but he would not have expressed 
himself by giving them the epithet of 
*‘ touching sermons.” 

With respect to the bearing which the 
true reading of Latimer’s letter has upon 
the scope of the worthy Reformer’s views, 
it will be seen that the word teaching is 
by no means unimportant. It was also 
the wish of Cranmer and others that some 
of the monasteries should be preserved to 
fulfil the part of colleges or schools. The 
performance of the duties of education has 
in later times been always prominently 
put forward among the apologies for the 
maintenance of monastic societies ; and it 
still forms a defensive argument which is 
now perhaps as much relied upon as any 
other by the Romanists themselves. 

Yours, &c. J.G.N. 


Tue Faminy or CLAPHAM AT STAMFORD. 


Mr. Ursan,—During some recent 
repairs in the church of St. Mary’s in 
this town, an unknown vault was acci- 
dentally opened, and found to contain six 
coffins. Only one of them had an inscrip- 
tion, which was as follows :— 

‘“* Mary, daughter of Robert, Lord Vis- 
7 Kilmorey, Kant. of Steventon, in the 


county of Salop, and 3rd wife of Sir 
Christopher Clapham, Knt., departed this 
life on the 28th day of November, 1702.”’ 

The parish register supplies the name of 
each of the six persons buried in the tomb, 
who are thus described :— 

**1673—The Lade Clapham was bua- 
reed Jan, the 30. 
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1679—Richard Clapham Gent. buryed 
in y®* Vault June 10. 

1686—Sr Christopher Clapham Kt 
bury’d in y® Vault August 16. 

1688—Mr. William Clapham buryed in 
y® Vault July 7. 

1693—John the son of Mr. Xtopher 
Clapham in y¢ Vault Aug. 3. 

1702—The Lady Clapham bury’d De- 
cember 2.’’ 

John was probably a grandchild of Sir 
Christopher, and Richard and William 
were probably his sons. 

According to the Clapham pedigree in 
‘* Thoresby’s History of Leeds” (by 
Whitaker), Sir Christopher Clapham was 
eldest son of George Clapham, esq. by 
Mary daughter of Thomas Heber, esq. 
of Marton. The two brothers of Sir 
Christopher (George and Thomas) were 
slain in the cause of Charles I. Sir 
Christopher first married Mary, daughter 
of Mr. John Lowden, of London, by 
whom, besides a son, he had a daughter 
Margaret, who married Sir William Cra- 
ven, and whose son was the second Lord 
Craven—a peerage still extant, now in its 
second Earldom, and the second title of 
which is Viscount Uffington. 

From other sources it has been ascer- 
tained that the second wife of Sir Chris- 
topher Clapham was Margaret second 
daughter of Anthony Oldfield, and widow 
of Robert Moyle, of West Twyford, Mid- 
dlesex, prothonotary of the Court of 
Common Pleas (who was descended from 
the Moyles of Cornwall): Anthony Old- 
field was buried at Spalding on the 26th 
November, 1635; and his second daugh- 
ter before mentioned was ‘‘ The Lade 
Clapham” whose burial register stands 
first on the above list. The third wife of 
Sir Christopher was the daughter of Vis- 
count Kilmorey, the last named in the 
list, as appears by the inscription on her 
coffin already given :— 

In our local histories there is mention 
of Sir Christopher Clapham in 1658 ; but 
he was then ‘‘ Cr. Clapham, Esgq.,’’ and is 
mentioned as the captain of a troop of 
volunteers about the time of the restoration 
of Charles II. ‘‘ He was (says the His- 
tory of Stamford) a forward and firm 
supporter of the town liberties and immu- 
nities, and a great adversary to the dis- 
turbers of the same.’’ The Corporation 
rolls show that on the 16th November 1658, 
Cr. Clapham, esq. was sworn as a freeman 
at a common hall; on which occasion he 
presented to the town for ever a silver cup 
weighing 350z., to pass from Alderman to 
Alderman (now Mayor): on it are the 
arms quartered of Clapham and Oldfield 


Gent, Maa. Vor. XL. 
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(his second wife). On the 4th Jan.1658-9 
he was chosen M.P. for Stamford ; and 
on the 4th May, 1661, Daniel Thorogood, 
Alderman, reported to the burgesses in 
common hall, that he had been summoned 
to appear before the Committee of Privi- 
leges and Elections to answer certain 
articles by Sir Christopher Clapham, 
Knt., exhibited touching the late return 
by him (the Alderman) of Burgesses to 
serve in Parliament. On the 6th April 
preceding William Stafford and William 
Montague had been returned members 
for the borough. Sir Christopher must 
have been knighted soon after the resto- 
ration of Charles IT. 

At Gosberton in this county, which is 
near Pinchbeck and Spalding, where the 
Oldfields lived, is a chalice which was the 
gift of Miss Eleanor Clapham, early in the 
last century. She was probably a maiden 
daughter of Sir Christopher by his second 
wife Margaret Oldfield. 

The Claphams were a family of great 
note at Bethmesley (now called Beamsley) 
a township within the parishes of Skipton 
and Addingham, in Yorkshire, which 
estate they inherited by the female line 
from the Mauleverers. In the Clapham 
Pedigree in Thoresby’s Leeds, by Whita- 
ker, vol. II. p. 218, George and Thomas, 
brothers of Sir Christopher Clapham, are 
stated to have been slain in the cause of 
Charles I., George at Newcastle and 
Thomas at Preston. At the east end 
of Bolton Priory is a chantry belonging 
to Bethmesley Hall, where, according 
to tradition, the Claphams were in- 
terred upright. Of this family was ‘‘ Iohn 
Clappam,’’ a vehement partisan of the 
House of Lancaster, who, two days after 
the battle of Danesmoor (fought on the 
26th July 1468) beheaded with his own 
hands Jasper Earl of Pembroke, in the 
church porch of Banbury. Wordsworth 
has alluded to this in his “‘ White Doe 
of Rylstone,” wherein he says, 

Pass, pass who will, yon chantry door ; 

And, through the chink in the fractured floor 

Look down, and see a griesly sight— 

A vault where the bodies are buried upright ! 

There face by face, and hand by hand, 

The Claphams and Mauleverers stand ; 

And in his place, among son and sire, 

Is John de Clapham, that fierce Esquire, 

A valiant man, and a name of dread, 

In the ruthless wars of the White and Red ; 

Who dragged Earl Pembroke from Banbury 

church, 

And smote off his head on the stones of the 

porch. 
Yours, &c. W.H. 
Stamford, Aug. 5. 


3D 
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THe PRoposED “ CrRANIA BRITANNICA.’ 


Mr. Ursan,—In the preparation of 
the ‘‘ Crania Britannica,’’ a projected work 
to be issued by private subscription, 
which you have honoured with a very brief 
notice in the number of your Magazine for 
November last, p. 493, the collecting 
of skulls of various ages and races has 
become a matter of great importance— 
indeed a very pressing need. As such 
objects are met with in most parts of the 
kingdom, but are commonly thrown aside 
or destroyed, it has occurred to me to 
write out a few simple directions, which, 
although rather meagre, may prove suf- 
ficient to save them for use. These, at 
the suggestion of one of your most learned 
contributors, and a kind friend to our 
undertaking, I beg to inclose. It would 
give me the greatest pleasure to give any 
additional information to any gentleman 
possessed of such objects who will favour 
me with a communication. 

Yours, &c. J. BARNARD Davis. 

Shelton, Staffordshire, 

Sept. 17, 1853. 





Hints for Collecting and Preserving the 
Bones of Ancient Skulls. 

The remains of the skeletons, and es- 
pecially the skulls, of the early races of 
men inhabiting the British Islands, have 
become objects of interest to those who 
have made them their particular study. 
It unfortunately, however, happens that 
persons engaged in opening barrows, and 
making excavations for antiquities, even 
those well instructed in other respects, 
generally fail in procuring skulls in such 
a state as to be of any use for purposes of 
science. Attention to the following brief 
instructions will prevent that destruction 
and loss of such objects which too usually 
prevails. It must be recollected that it is 
the whole of the bones of the head and 
face,* including lower jaw and teeth, 
which the anatomist requires for his re- 
searches, not a few fragments, or the mere 
brain-case: at the same time, where the 
bones are fractured or disjointed, if every 
fragment, or nearly every fragment, be 
recovered, he will be able to rejoin them, 
and reconstruct the cranium. 

Whether it be a barrow, cairn, or ceme- 
tery of any kind that is undergoing exa- 
mination, as soon as a proximity to the 
skeleton is ascertained, and it is always 
advisable to proceed from the feet towards 


the head, the pickaxe and shovel should 
be laid aside; the stones and soil must 
be carefully removed with a garden trowel, 
the digger + employed by entomologists, 
and the hand, so as to expose the head 
perfectly. 

No attempt should even now be made 
to lift up the skull, until the earth has 
been cautiously removed all round it, so 
as to make it entirely free; it may then be 
gently raised up, and placed upon a sheet 
of soft paper, the superfluous soil picked 
out, the bones wrapped up immediately, 
and the package tied with string. 

Where the skull has been fractured by 
the pressure of the earth, and the bones 
of the face crushed and displaced (for it 
is these which yield first, yet in most 
cases they are merely dislocated, not de- 
stroyed), every fragment, however small, 
and every tooth, should be diligently ga- 
thered up, and the whole wrapped in a 
sheet of paper, as before. 


* All, all have felt Time’s mighty wand, 
And, brought again to light, 
Defaced, despoil’d, can scarce withstand 
The touch, however slight.” 


It is best immediately to inscribe on 
these packets the name of the barrow, 
and a number, to distinguish each skull 
disinterred, which may at first be done 
with a pencil. As soon as possible after- 
wards this should be written in ink, and 
the same number marked with the pen 
upon the skull, or on two or three of the 
fragments where it is broken. 

In all cases the position in which the 
skeleton lies should be accurately observed 
and noted down, whether extended on 
the back or side, or flexed, that is, with 
the knees drawn up, and the direction of 
the compass in which the head is laid. 
The relics accompanying the body, whether 
urns, implements, weapons, lamps, coins, 
&c. should always be carefully preserved, 
as they frequently indicate the people and 
the period to which the interment has 
belonged. 

The safest mode of transmitting ancient 
skulls is to pack gently and neatly any 
number of the parcels, made in the manner 
above directed, in a box with a little hay. 
The elasticity of this substance is a perfect 
protection to the fragile bones during car- 
riage. 





* The slender bones of the nose, when 


remaining, should always be carefully re- 


tained and protected from injury ; they are very characteristic. 
+ Formed of a piece of strong iron wire, bent nearly into a semicircle at one end, 
and the other straight extremity being fixed into a wooden handle. The point of the 


semicircular end should be spear-shaped. 
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Ancient CruciFrorM MounpD, AND ExcAVATIONS OR CAVITIES, RECENTLY 
DISCOVERED IN St. MARGARET’S PARK, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Mr. Ursan,—As evidence of the works 
of a former people that may yet lay dor- 
mant and undiscovered, at all events 
unrevealed, I send you the accompanying 
description and sketch, which may pos- 
sibly tend to throw some light on the 
habits and history of the early inhabitants 
of this country. 

They are situate in an extensive wood 
of nearly a hundred acres, called St. Mar- 
garet’s Park, in an elevated, undulating, 
and unfrequented part of the county, 
approaching to the Black Mountains, 
about thirteen miles south of Hereford. 
The wood is about three quarters of a mile 
in length, from within a quarter of a mile 
of St. Margaret’s church to within half a 
mile of that of Bacton, declining gradually 
from west to east, and partly so to the 
north and south. The church is on the 
same ridge or hill, on rather a higher ele- 
vation, in a retired and thinly-inhabited 
district, almost unapproachable for want 
of good roads. 

Cruciform Mound.—Thisis situate about 
the centre of the wood, its western arm 
being on the highest ground, and its eastern 
on the lowest; the other two, the southern 
and northern, declining a little from the 
centre. It consists of a longitudinal half- 
round embankment or earthwork, of the 
form represented, 15 feet wide at the base, 
and about four feet high, of which the fol- 
lowing is a section :— 








Its extreme length is about 68 yards as 
marked, and it maintains the shape repre- 
sented with singular regularity throughout, 
except where it has been cut through by 
a temporary roadway in the wood, at a. 
Trees, underwood, and thicket, growing 
on and surrounding it, render it unob- 
servable and difficult to trace, and he who 
would do so must have considerable pa- 
tience. Its existence is known to but few 
of the inhabitants of this solitary district, 
chiefly woodmen, and respecting it there 
is no tradition. An old respectable inha- 
bitant residing within a mile knew not of 
it; and the late Rev. John Duncumb, a 
gentleman of considerable research, who 
resided within two miles and a half of the 
spot, does not notice it in his History of 
Herefordshire. TI learn from a workman 
that about thirty years ago nine large yew- 
trees were felled that grew around it, one 
of which was of gigantic size, That it is 


of considerable antiquity is evident from the 
decayed stumps of oaks still visible, felled 
ages ago, together with more recent ones. 


s 


— 























Beginning from the top of the sketch, 
one horizontal Jine is 20 yards long ; the 
upper shaft is 23} yards long to the point 
where it meets the lateral cross, while the 
remainder of the shaft is 29} yards long; 
the lateral portion at the northern ex- 
tremity (the bottom of the sketch) mea- 
sures 17 yards, of which 74 extend west- 
wardly, and only 44 eastwardly of the shaft. 
When we come to the lateral cross which 
stretches east and west, we find that the 
eastern half is 24} yards long, while the 
western is only 124 yards. The head of 
this cross is 20 yards in length, 

The Cavities.—The first of theseis situate 
about 65 yards to the east of the above, is 
basin-shaped, with a flat bottom or floor. 
There being a slight projection into it at 
one point interferes with its otherwise com- 
plete circular shape. It is about 140 yards 
in circumference outside; its average depth 
about 5 feet, exclusive of mud and de- 
cayed vegetable matter; but where the 
ground declines to the south-east it is very 
shallow, and the descent into it is slight 
at that part, and at the latter is a partial 
outlet for the water, yet not sufficient to 
render it perfectly dry, even in summer. 
It is at present enveloped in bushes, thicket, 
and rushes, the latter 6 feet high, withies, 
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&c., rendering it almost impenetrable, and 
unobservable by the casual passenger. 

The second cavity is situate about 400 
yards south-west, and nearly that distance 
south of the cross, on the steep southern 
declivity of the wood. It is oval-shaped, 
its narrowest diameter in the centre inside 
about 32 yards. The entrance to it is on 
the south, where the descent into it is very 
gentle; but the bottom or floor being level, 
or nearly so, so far as could be discerned 
for rushes, bushes, and dense and rank 
weeds; and being excavated on the slope 
of the wood, the banks increased in height, 
so that at the back or northern part of the 
oval basin it was upwards of 20 feet high 
from the floor to the top. No perceptible 
risen embankment or mound is to be seen 
about either of these cavities to show where 
the superfluous soil was removed to. Sup- 
posing it possible that the earth forming 
the cross was taken from either of these 
excavations, it wou!d have to ascend, and 
I find upon calculation that either of the 
latter would contain in their present state 
more than eight times the quantity of 
material composing the cross; the latter 
would contain about 172 cubic yards. The 
stumps of several yews, and young ones 
growing therefrom, are to be seen in their 
immediate vicinity. 

I learned that some pieces of pottery 
were dug up in another part of the park, 
a sight of which I could not obtain; but, 
being desirous of seeing the spot where 
they were found, said to be in a hollow, I 
discovered this to be a 

Third cavity or ancient excavation, of a 
circular shape, larger than either of the 
others, being about 160 yards in circum. 
ference outside, and situate in the upper 
portion of the park, about 280 yards west 
of the cross, where the wood slopes more 
abruptly to the east. The western or 
higher bank of the basin is about 20 feet 
high or more, gradually lowering to the 
east, where is a narrow entrance descend- 
ing slightly into it; a little to the north 
and east of this are two other narrow 
entrances of greater descent. There exists 
between two of the entrances a risen mound 
or small embankment, which, as before 
observed, does not appear at either of the 
others. An oak of nearly two feet diameter 
is growing in the centre, and at the side are 
the remains of a short pollard oak about a 
yard in diameter, hollow, and quite dead. 

On surveying either of these hollows or 
cavities, covered and enveloped as they are 
in all parts with trees, underwood, decayed 
and partially decayed wood and vegetable 
matter, the accumulation of ages, the at- 
tentive observer will not fail to be struck 


* See Gent. Mag. Oct. 1252, p. 405. 
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with the symmetry of their form and ex- 
tent; and it will occur to such that they 
are works of art formed for some special 
purpose in ages “lang syne,’’ and probably 
in connexion with the cross mound. 

A cruciform earthwork, similar to the 
above, but not so complete or regular, was 
described by a gentleman of the name of 
Moggridge at the Ludlow Meeting of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association in 
Angust, 1852, as existing near Margam, 
Glamorganshire.* Numerous are the 
relics of antiquity, which I have myself 
examined in various parts of the king- 
dom, more especially in Wales and Scot- 
land, in the shape of cromlechs, car- 
nedds, cairns, barrows, pillars, druidical 
circles, ovals, &c. &c. and which cannot 
be viewed without marvel and astonish- 
ment at the labours of a primitive age, but 
nothing approaching in character to this 
mound have I ever seen or heard of; and 
however much the hand of time, the spade, 
and plough, may have obliterated in other 
countries all trace of such works, if they 
really existed, here at least they exist un- 
disturbed. Simple earthworks are con- 
sidered to be the earliest erections of a 
primitive people, which appears probable ; 
and, although this is of evident antiquity, 
yet it is questionable whether it is of an 
age anterior to the introduction of Christ- 
ianity, of which it is probably a symbol. 
Anything of a cruciform shape, I believe, 
did not obtain in any country previous to 
that era, except asa punishment. I be- 
lieve the Christians did not adopt the 
tumuli or barrow system of sepulture; 
nor do any of the numerous sepulchral 
erections of this kind approach in form 
to this peculiar and complicated shape; 
yet this is possibly an example to the 
contrary, which I will endeavour to ascer- 
tain, with permission of the proprietor. 
It may be observed, that this particular 
form is not adapted for a place of worship, 
for preaching the gospel; still this may 
have been the case before the erection of 
churches, or it may have been erected to 
impress the Christian religion on the minds 
of the people. That those who erected it 
were, at that period, the prevailing sect, 
or, at all events, the strongest, is obvious, 
as, from the time and number of hands 
employed in its erection, they would be 
liable to be interfered with, if not per- 
secuted, as the introducers of a new re- 
ligion almost invariably were, by the 
dominant sect. However, this is pe- 
culiarly a subject for the consideration of 
your antiquarian readers. 

With regard to the basins or cavities, I 
perceive in your Magazine for August last 
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that cavities somewhat similar exist at 
Stoke Down, near Chichester, believed by 
Mr. Saull, who has published an essay 
on the subject, to be the remains of a 
British village; but at the meeting of the 
Archeological Institute held at the latter 
city, as appears by your report (p. 183), 
the Rev. L. V. Harcourt considered they 
were not adapted for habitation, being ‘‘ so 
shaped as to collect the water in their im- 
mediate vicinity, and that Cesar had stated 
that the Britons lived in houses after the 
manner of the Gauls.’’ 

To whatever purpose the cavities at St. 
Margaret’s were really applied, they are, 
certainly two of them, admirably adapted 
for a simple roof of the nature of what in 
building is termed a “lean-to.’”’ They 
could with facility be prevented from re- 
ceiving the water in their immediate vici- 
nity, and with equal facility could they be 
rendered perfectly dry by drainage. Ceesar, 
I apprehend, may not have visited St. 
Margaret's. Of that portion of England 
visited by the Romans what he says may 
be correct; whilst in other parts, in more 
backward and uncivilized districts, inha- 
bited possibly by different tribes, other 
habits might prevail, and they might live in 
woods, caves, and hollows. A person see- 
ing the mud-constructed dwellings com- 
posing some of the villages of Devonshire, 
would not be correct in saying that such 
houses generally exist in England. 

In some parts of Scotland, especially in 
the Highlands, houses are numerous with- 
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out either window or chimney, the door 
answering the double purpose of letting in 
the light and out the smoke! The dwell- 
ing in which the late Mungo Park was 
born and reared, with nine other children, 
was of this description,—the farm-house 
of the family, consisting of but one single 
room, 20 feet by 14;—and this in the 
Lowlands! and the gudewife of the last 
surviving brother, the late Mr. John Park 
(hospitable people, since residing in a 
comfortable new dwelling), informed the 
writer of this that his mother when living 
was wont to say that “it was the brawest 
hoose in a’ Yarrow.”’ It is now used for 
agricultural purposes. 

Instances are these of habitations exhi- 
biting such want of absolute necessaries— 
with others I need not name—so much at 
variance with other parts of the same coun- 
try; imitating, with little improvement, 
even with the single floor and low entrance, 
the natural habitation of the cave or cavern, 
where nature had not provided those re- 
quisites (save the one aperture) for the 
escape of smoke and the admission of light; 
verifying the adage, that “one-half the 
world know not how the other half live.’’ 

I trust, Mr. Urban, that I have given 
sufficient description of the works at St. 
Margaret’s, to enable you or your antiqua- 
rian readers to form an opinion of their 
origin; and am sorry it has not fallen to 
the lot of abler hands to describe them. 

Yours, &c. Tuos. JENKINS, 

Castle Green, Hereford, 21 Sept. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Meeting of the British Association at Hull—The Ray Society—The Clergy Orphan School—Warren 
Hastings’s estate and property at Daylesford—Statue of Sir Robert Peel by Gibson—Royal Statues 
at the New Palace at Westminster—Carlisle Cathedral—St. George’s Hall at Bradford—Discoveries 
on the Roman Wall—Roman Circus at Tours—Tower of St. Jaques de Boucherie at Paris—Mr. 
Thorpe’s new edition of Beowulf—Literary Pensions. 


The Twenty-third Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence was opened at Kingston-upon-Hull 
upon Wednesday the 7th of September. 
At a meeting of the General Committee in 
the morning the report of the Council was 
read by the Assistant General Secretary, 
Professor Phillips, and at 8 p.m. Colonel 
Sabine resigned the chair to the new Pre- 
sident, Professor Hopkins of Cambridge, 
who then delivered his Address. The next 
day the Committees of Sections met at ten 
o’clock, and the Sections at eleven o’clock. 
In the evening a soirée was held in the 
Music Hall, when about 650 persons were 
present. The hall was tastefully decorated, 


and many specimens and objects of interest 


were exhibited. On Friday evening Pro- 
fessor J. Phillips delivered a discourse “On 
the Physical Geography of Yorkshire,’’ 
which was listened to by a large audience. 
On Saturday some of the Sections did not 
meet, the members devoting that day, as 
heretofore, to excursions. On Monday 
afternoon, at three o’clock, the General 
Committee met in the library of the in- 
firmary, for the purpose of determining 
the place of meeting next year and electing 
officers. In the evening Professor Hunt 
delivered a lecture “ On Photography.”’ 
On Tuesday many of the Sections closed 
their business, and in the evening a second 
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soirée was held in the Music Hall. On 
Wednesday the General Committee as- 
sembled to sanction the grants asked for 
by the Committee of Recommendations. 
In the evening the usual General Meeting 
was held. Thursday was devoted to excur- 
sions to Beverley, Bridlington, Flambo- 
rough Head, and other places of interest 
in the neighbourhood. The Hull meeting 
has been attended by 141 old life members, 
13 new life members, old annual members 
59, new 53, of associates 368, of ladies 236, 
and of foreigners 6; making a total of 881. 
The amount paid by these was 904/. and 
there has also been 22/. received for books. 
It has been determined that the meeting 
of 1854 shall take place at Liverpool, with 
the Earl of Harrowby as President. 

The Ray Society held its Tenth Annual 
Meeting at Hull, during the meeting there 
of the British Association, W. Spence, esq. 
in the chair. From the Report it appears 
that during the past year the receipts had 
been 529/. and the expenditure 466/.— 
leaving a balance in the Treasurer’s hands 
of 63/. The Report complained of the 
arrears of subscriptions. The cause of 
delay in the issue of the last part of 
Messrs. Alder and Hancock’s work ‘‘ On 
the Naked Mollusca’’ was stated to be, 
the wish of the authors to add as large a 
mass of new matter as possible. Of two 
works for 1852,—one containing a trans- 
lation of Braun ‘‘ On Rejuvenescence in 
Nature,’’ Kohn ‘‘ On Protococeus,’’ and 
Menighini “‘ On Diatomacee,’’ was nearly 
completed. The second volume of Mr. C. 
Darwin’s ‘‘ Barnacles and Sea-Acorns’’ is 
in the press. For 1854, the Council pro- 
pose to publish Prof. Allman’s work “ On 
the British Freshwater Polyzoa,’’ with 
coloured plates, in imperial 4to.,—and the 
fourth and last volume of Agassiz’s ‘* Bib- 
liography of Zoology and Geology.’’—The 
secretary, Dr. Lankester, stated, that Prof. 
Williamson’s and Dr. Carpenter’s work 
“On the Foraminifera” was in progress, 
and would probably be published for 1855, 

The Clergy Orphan School is about to 
be enlarged. Ata quarterly court of the 
Governors, held on the 3d August, the 
report stated, that, as the schools in St. 
John’s Wood were inadequate to the ob- 
jects of the charity, it had been resolved 
to appropriate them to the sole use of the 
girls, and to increase their number from 
70 to 100, and to raise another edifice for 
200 boys. To carry out this purpose it 
required an increase of funds and a pro- 
per site. Under these circumstances, the 
Rev. Dr. Warneford contributed 3,000/. 
to purchase a site, which has been found 
at St. Thomas’s Hill, Canterbury ; 4,000/. 
towards the building fund ; and 6,000/, to 
found six scholarships, 


The mansion of Daylesford, in Worces- 
tershire, the property of the Right Hon. 
Warren Hastings, having been sold to Mr. 
Grimswood, of the Stock Exchange, for 
30,2502 , the furniture and effects have 
been dispersed by the hammer of Mr. Lye. 
The sale was numerously attended, and the 
furniture and other articles sold brought 
very good prices. Among the pictures, 
“ Colonel Mordaunt’s Cock-fight at Luck- 
now,”’ by Zoffany (well-known by the mez- 
zotint plate by Earlom), brought 215 gui- 
neas ; an oval Portrait of Warren Hastings, 
by Sir T. Lawrence, 53 guineas ; “ A Col- 
lection of all the Evidence against Warren 
Hastings, in 13 vols.’’ sold for 18 guineas. 
Our readers will remember the fine reflec- 
tions of Macaulay on the purchase of 
Daylesford by Warren Hastings :—‘ The 
dearest wish of his heart had always been 
to regain Daylesford. At length, in the 
very year in which his trial commenced, 
the wish was accomplished, and the do- 
main, alienated more than seventy years 
before, returned to the descendant of its 
old lords. But the manor-house was a 
ruin, and the grounds round it had during 
many years been utterly neglected. Hast- 
ings proceeded to build, to plant, to form 
a sheet of water, to excavate a grotto ; and 
before he was dismissed from the bar of 
the House of Lords he had expended more 
than forty thousand pounds in adorning 
his seat.” Sir James Mackintosh describes 
the examination of Hastings before the 
House of Commons on the 30th of March, 
1813. “ The appearance of a man of fine 
countenance, and in possession of spirit 
and strength, as well as understanding, at 
the distance of thirty years after he had 
retired from the supreme government, re- 
spectfully listened to as a witness, at the 
same bar where he had been arraigned as 
a culprit, created a strong interest.”” The 
last twenty-four years of his life were spent 
at Daylesford. In Macaulay’s Essay a 
graphic account is given of his mode of 
life and occupations, ‘‘ when literature 
divided his attention with his conservato- 
ries and his menagerie.’’ He died in 1818, 
in the eighty-sixth year of his age. “ Be- 
hind the chancel of the parish church of 
Daylesford, in earth which already held 
the bones of many chiefs of the house of 
Hastings, was laid the coffin of the greatest 
man who has ever borne that ancient and 
widely-extended name. On that very spot, 
probably, fourscore years before, the little 
Warren, meanly clad, and scantily fed, had 
played with the children of ploughmen.’’ 
And now Daylesford has again passed into 
the hands of strangers. 

Gibson’s Statue of the late Sir Robert 
Peel has been erected in the north transept 
of Westminster Abbey, under the superin- 
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tendence of the sculptor. The statue was 
sculptured at Rome. It is of the life-size, 
in pure white marble, and stands on a pe- 
destal of blue veined marble. The likeness 
is good, and the attitude expressive, re- 
presenting the late statesman in the act of 
addressing the Senate, and marking an 
emphasis by the pressure of the palm of 
the left hand with a scroll which he holds 
in the right hand. 

Several S¢atues, representing some of 
the Kings and Queens of England, have 
been placed in the recesses of the central 
hall of the New Palace at Westminster. 
The statues ure of stone, and executed by 
Mr. Thomas, of Regent’s Park. The 
sovereigns represented are Henry II., Ed- 
ward I, and his Queen, Eleanor; Eleanor, 
Queen of Henry III.; Isabella, Queen of 
Edward II. ; Edward III. and his Queen, 
Philippa; Richard II. ; and Henry IV. 
Several other statues of regal personages 
are nearly completed. 

Tenders for the restoration of Carlisle 
Cathedral have been received from four 
competitors. Messrs. Dove and Vasey, 
for 11,631. 7s. 7d. were the successful 
parties, their offer being 5,000/. below the 
highest. The alterations contemplated are 
extensive. The groined ceiling of the 
choir is to be removed, and the ancient 
circular ceiling restored. This alteration 
alone will cost about 1,0007. The window 
in the north transept is to be replaced by 
one in harmony with the style of the build- 
ing. The present entrance from Castle- 
street will be closed, and a main doorway 
made in the south transept, facing the 
abbey. The removal of houses in front 
of the large east window will afford space 
for an ornamental entrance; but this is 
not included in the specifications. The 
eastern window is to be taken down and 
restored, and the flat roof of the transept 
will be removed. The ground surround- 
ing the cathedral is to be lowered. These 
alterations are to be completed in three 
years, the service going on without inter- 
ruption.— Builder. 

A new building of architectural preten- 
sions, the St. George’s Hall, has just been 
opened in Bradford, a town not wanting 
in either wealth or public spirit, but sin- 
gularly deficient in those forms of exterior 
grace and beanty on which a stranger’s 
eye can rest with any satisfaction. Like 
most other Yorkshire towns, Bradford has 
hitherto paid little attention to the arts. 
Its streets are poor, its rows of houses 
heavy and monotonous. The new structure 
is of stone,—the style, Composite Greek. 
The large hall is highly ornamented ; but, 
as if to show expressly how mucha stranger 
in the town is good taste, the ground-floor 
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of this handsome edifice has been arranged 
as a cheap eating-house ! 

New discoveries are continually being 
made along the line of the Roman Wall. 
Housesteads (Borcovicus) is being gradu- 
ally laid open by the workmen of its pro- 
prietor, Mr. John Clayton, to whose good 
taste and liberality the remains of this and 
other stations owe their preservation. The 
gate-ways and guard-chambers are remark- 
ably well preserved, and the whole of the 
interior is a mass of ruins which only re- 
quire very slight excavation, for the founda- 
tions are solid, and reach almost to the 
present surface of the soil. A castellum 
(or mile-castle as they are called) to the 
west of Borcovicus is also under process 
of excavation. It presents some very in- 
teresting features. On the north it is 
bounded by the great Wall itself, and 
through it was a wide entrance opening 
upon a narrow platform of the precipitous 
crag over which the wall runs. In after- 
times this entrance was narrowed by in- 
serted walls, and the level of the floor was 
raised. A similar continuance is noticed 
at Housesteads and at Birdoswald. Bird- 
oswald (Amboglanna), under the auspices 
of Mr. Glasford Potter, is also disclosing 
its long-concealed treasures, among the 
last of which was a valuable inscription 
recording the cohort of Dacians, surnamed, 
from Hadrian, the Ailian. The excava- 
tions at High Rochester (Bremenium) are 
at present suspended, 

A learned archeologist of Tours found 
some time ago a deed of Charles the 
Simple, King of France, dated 919, in 
which mention was made of the existence 
of a Roman circus in the vicinity of the 
spot at present occupied by the Cathedral. 
There was no tradition of any such place ; 
but on examining the ground, which is 
built on, it was not difficult to trace the 
form of one. Excavations were made, and 
they have led to the discovery of a com- 
plete circus, in a fair state of preserva- 
tion. From the measurement that has been 
made, it appears that the transverse axis of 
the amphitheatre is 135 metres (the metre 
is a shade more than a yard), the conjugate 
axis 120 metres, the transverse axis of the 
arena 68, and the conjugate axis 30; 
whilst the lobbies are 4} metres wide, and 
the seats contain 13,500 cube metres. This 
circus is one of the largest yet found in 
France. 

The restoration of the tower of Saint 
Jaques de la Boucherie in Paris—one of 
the most striking and most neglected frag- 
ments of antiquity in the capital—has been 
ordered by the authorities. 

Mr. Thorpe, the editor of various Anglo- 
Saxon and other works connected with 
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early Northern literature, is preparing for 
the press a new edition and translation of 
Beowulf, founded on a collation of the Cot- 
tonian MS. made more than twenty years 
ago, when it was in a less damaged condi- 
tion than it is at present. 

The widow of Mr. D. M. Moir, of Mus- 
selburgh—so well and widely known in the 
world of letters as the “ Delta’’ of Black- 


wood’s Magazine—has received from her 
Majesty, at the recommendation of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, a pension of 1002. a- 
year; and the Rev. William Hickey, a 
clergyman of the Established Church, and 
the popular agricultural writer under the 
name of “ Martin Doyle,’’ has been as- 
signed a pension of 80/. a-year. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Stones of Venice. Vol. II. By 
John Ruskin.—The author of Modern 
Painters and the Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture has already established a reputa- 
tion as an art-critic of the very highest 
order. In a subject little understood, 
boldness of assertion and the use of a few 
technical terms has too often been deemed 
sufficient to justify the assumption of the 
wand of criticism, until connoisseurship 
has become a byeword of contempt. _Itis, 
however, among critics of a very different 
class that Mr. Ruskin is to be ranged, 
and among these it is no flattery to assert 
that he stands in the foremost rank. 

The present volume fully sustains the 
high character which its author has ob- 
tained. It presents us with a carefully 
studied and penetrating analysis of the 
Byzan‘ine and Gothic styles of architec- 
ture, and a review of the principal exam- 
ples in each of these styles to be found in 
the Venetian Archipelago. With regard 
to Gothic architecture justice is done to 
that variety which has no name or proper 
place among the styles of the North, but 
which our author terms “ surface Go- 
thic.”” The principle of the decoration in 
this style is, that there shall be no high 
relief in the ornamental work, shallow 
mouldings, columns single, not clustered, 
pinnacles without crockets, and with 
dwarfed finials. 

Although we cannot divest ourselves of 
a natural predeliction for English Gothic, 
still we must acknowledge the great ca- 
pabilities of this foreign variety ; nor can 
any one, we think, look without admira- 
tion on the canopy delineated in plate 
XII. of the work now before us. We 
may observe in passing, that it was evi- 
dently this description of Gothic, with which 
he was probably more familiar than the 
English, which Sir Christopher Wren has 
aimed at in his Towers of Westminster, 
though there is in them sufficient influence 
of English Gothic and Renaissance to mar 
their success as a specimen of the style. 

To return, however, to Byzantine archi- 
tecture, the predecessor and prototype of 
the species of Gothic of which we have 
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been speaking, as our English Norman 
was of English Gothic. Mr. Ruskin has 
defined its principles to be, that the build- 
ings are confessedly incrusled, this school 
of incrusted architecture being ‘‘ the only 
one in which perfect and permanent cbro- 
matic decoration is possible ;’’ he conti- 
nues, “ once understand this thoroughly, 
and accept the condition that the body 
and availing strength of the edifice are to 
be in brick, and that this under muscular 
power is to be clothed with the defence 
and brightness of the marble as the body 
of an animal is protected and adorned by 
its scales or its skin, and all the conse- 
quent fitnesses and laws of the structure 
will be easily discernible: them I shall 
state in their natural order. 1. That the 
plinths and cornices used for binding the 
armour are to be light and delicate. 2. Sci- 
ence of inner structure is to be abandoned. 
3. All shafts are to be solid. 4. The 
shafts may sometimes be independent of 
the construction. 5. The shafts may be 
of variable size. 6. The decoration must 
be shallow in cutting.’’ 

We must refer to the work itself for the 
grounds upon which these laws are sup- 
ported, and their further illustration. We 
shall, however, extract the following elo- 
quent defence of colours, of what is often 
called gay colour, but in Mr. Ruskin’s 
words, “ that love of bright and pure co- 
lour which, ina modified form, was after- 
wards the root of all the triumph of the 
Venetian schools of painting, but which in 
its utmost simplicity was characteristic of 
the Byzantine period only.’’ 

“‘ The fact is, we none of us enough ap- 
preciate the nobleness and sacredness of 
colour. Nothing is more common than 
to hear it spoken of as a subordinate beauty, 
nay, even as the mere source of sensual 
pleasure; and we might almost believe 
that we were daily among men who 

Could strip, for aught the prospect yields 
To them, the verdure from the fields, 
And take the radiance from the clouds 
With which the sun his setting shrouds. 


But it is not so. Such expressions are 
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used for the most part in thoughtlessness ; 
and if the speakers would only take the 
pains to imagine what the world and their 
own existence would become if the blue 
were taken from the sky, and the gold from 
the sunshine, and the verdure from the 
leaves, and the crimson from the blood 
which is the life of man, the flush from the 
cheek, the darkness from the eye, the ra- 
diance from the hair; if they could see, for 
an instant, white human creatures ina white 
world, they would soon feel what they owe 
to colour. The fact is, that of all God’s 
gifts to the sight of man, colour is the ho- 
liest, the most divine, the most solemn. 
We speak rashly of gay colour and sad 
colour, but colour cannot at once be good 
and gay. All good colour is in some de- 
gree pensive, the loveliest is melancholy, 
and the purest and most thoughtful minds 
are those which love colour the best.’’ 

He defines Gothic as ‘ Foliated Archi- 
tecture, which uses the pointed arch for 
the roof proper, and the gable for the 
roof mask.” Here, however, we must 
understand mask as a covering not for 
concealment but protection. The charac- 


teristic or moral elements of Gothic he 
declares to be, 1. Savageness or rudeness ; 
2. Changefulness; 3. Naturalism; 4. Gro- 
tesqueness ; 5. Rigidity; 6. Redundancy. 


He divides all Gothic into ‘* two vast 
schools, one early, the other late; of 
which the former, noble, inventive, and 
progressive, uses the element of foliation 
moderately, that of floral and figure-sculp- 
ture decoration profusely: the latter igno- 
ble, uninventive, and declining, uses folia- 
tion immoderately, floral and figure- 
sculpture subordinately.’? In a note he 
adds, that ‘‘ the two schools may be op- 
posed either as early and late Gothic, or 
(in the fourteenth century) southern and 
northern Gothic.’” We hope no slur is 
here implied on the perfection of our 
northern early decorated Gothic, which, 
though differing considerably from the 
style of the most perfect period of Italian 
Gothic, is, we think, in no degree inferior. 

Mr. Ruskin has contrasted with the 
Veronese niche, in plate XII. a specimen 
of elaborate flamboyant French tracery 
from Abbeville, which, though illustrating 
well the different character of the north- 
ern style, is not a favourable example 
of its merits. Nor do we think it quite 
fair to associate the term Northern Go- 
thic with the later and debased period 
of Gothic architecture, while the noblest 
and purest specimens of the style in 
Europe are to be found in the works of 
northern architects of the century previ- 
ous to that which he mentions. The cor- 
ruption of Gothic architecture was ra- 
pidly arrested in the South by the progress 
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of the Renaissance which superseded it. 
Here it proceeded with little external in- 
terference, till it became degraded into 
that style, the manufacture of designs 
in which is thus aptly described by our 
author :— 

‘* Throw a number of crossing lines to- 
gether at random, and fill all their squares 
with quatrefoils and cinquefoils, and you 
will immediately have what will pass with 
most people for very satisfactory Gothic. 
The slightest possible acquaintance with 
existing forms will enable any architect to 
vary his patterns of foliation with as much 
ease as he would those of a kaleidoscope, 
and to produce a building which the present 
European public will think magnificent, 
although there may not be, from founda- 
tion to the coping, one ray of invention, or 
any other intellectual merit in the whole 
mass of it.’’ 

It is impossible to misunderstand the 
application of this last stroke, though it is 
perhaps too} harsh a judgment to say 
that the building to which Mr. Ruskin 
alludes, ‘‘ presents from foundation to 
coping not one ray of invention, or any 
other intellectual merit.’ Another op- 
portunity will be afforded this country of 
redeeming its character for architectural 
taste, in the erection of the proposed new 
National Galleries and Museums at Ken- 
sington Gore; and we may hope it will be 
better employed than some which have 
recently occurred, and been misused. 

We trust, moreover, that the works of 
our present author, and of others who have 
advocated as worthy views of architectural 
principles, will not be without influence 
upon the rising generation of architects ; 
and we rejoice to acknowledge the high 
tone which pervades the articles of our 
contemporary, ‘“ The Builder,’’ in this 
respect, though we see with regret that 
most of the modern works delineated in 
its pages are such as should be regarded 
rather as examples to be avoided than for 
imitation. It is a melancholy fact that, 
with all the present rage for architectural 
decoration, the great deficiency consists in 
want of honesty—the non-recognition of 
the fact, that the plainest, barest brick 
building, honestly and soundly built, is 
handsomer and better than the most mag- 
nificent stucco fagade. Not that we con- 
demn altogether the use of stucco even for 
exteriors, but there is one fatal error, or 
rather vice, which universally attends its 
present use, the imitation of stone con- 
structions in plaster. Thus we see brick 
buildings with quoins and window-dress- 
ings of stucco, when the reverse would be 
pardonable ; heavy cornices of the same 
material overhang but do not protect 
brick walls, and sometimes fall, and with 
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their ponderous weight crush the un- 
happy workmen underneath, or bring 
down the whole ill-constructed erection in 
one ruin. And in the words of Mr. 
Ruskin, “the weight of the penalty is not 
yet felt; it will tell upon our children 
some fifty years hence, when the cheap 
work, and contract work, and stucco and 
plaster work, and bad iron work, and all 
the other expedients of modern rivalry, 
vanity, and dishonesty begin to show 
themselves for what they are.’’ 

And while we take such pains to hide 
our brickwork, we seem ignorant of the 
infinite scope for constructive decoration 
afforded us by this material. Clay was 
not given to us to be moulded into oblong 
parallelophides of uniform dimensions, 
but to be worked into every form that the 
necessities of construction can require or 
fancy invent. We believe that the now 
happily repealed excise laws of brick- 
making have had a most injurious influ- 
ence on our English domestic architec- 
ture, but this influence unfortunately sur- 
vives them, and it may be long before it 
entirely ceases to operate. True it un- 
doubtedly is, that ‘* until we can build in 
brick we shall never be able to build in 
marble.’’ 

We most earnestly recommend the pre- 
sent work, and the other writings of the 
same author, to all architects and students 
of architecture, nor will they be read with 
less advantage by those who employ ar- 
chitects, whether building for themselves, 
or as an investment ; with them too often 
rests the fault of bad building even more 
than with the professional man, and they 
or their children will soon find that false 
economy is the worst extravagance, that 
honesty is the best policy, and that mere- 
tricious ornament is as disfiguring as it is 
debasing and contemptible. 





The Great Cities of the Middle Ages; 
or the Landmarks of European Civiliza- 
tion: Historical Sketches, by Theodore 
Alois Buckley, B.A. Chaplain of Christ 
Church, author of “ Great Cities ¢f the 
Ancient World,” &c. 12mo.—We have 
been disappointed, on the whole, with the 
execution of what appeared to be a pro- 
mising subject. Mr. Buckley is neither 
eloquent in his reflections, nor graphic in 
his pictures. There are many papers in 
Knight’s London which are far superior 
to those in this volume: which has more 
the character of a laborious historical com- 
pilation—though of course limited in its 
range of retrospect—than that of a series 
of daguerreotypes in the style of a Scott 
or a Macaulay. The article on Venice, 
for instance, instead of presenting such a 
revivification of that gorgeous city as the 


imagination would delight to realise after 
turning from the Italian dramas of Shak- 
spere, is merely a string of extracts from 
Procter, :Dunham, the preface to Lord 
Byron’s Marino Faliero (Sir“Francis Pal- 
grave being still called “ Mr. Cohen’’), 
and Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. Nor are 
the authorities always the best chosen; as, 
for the Roman state of London, the obso- 
lete remarks of the pseudonymic Noorth- 
ouck are quoted, rather than the very 
masterly researches of Mr. Arthur Taylor 
published a few years since in the Arche- 
logia. This involves a very important 
error, viz. that Londinium had no wall on 
the side where the river furnished a natu- 
ral defence,—Mr. Taylor having success- 
fully shown that the southern wall of the 
Roman city was on the high ground near 
Cannon Street, from whence there was a 
steep descent to the water-side. 

Not keeping to the Middle-Age view 
proposed in his title-page, the author de- 
scends to more modern times; and in so 
doing fails from defective information: as 
where he says of Rouen, ‘‘ Even on the 
quay, where all the activity of commerce 
is visible, and where the outward signs of 
opulence might be expected, there is no- 
thing to fulfil the expectation. There is 
width and space, but the buildings are as 
incongruous as can well be imagined, whe- 
ther as to height, colour, projection, or 
material; most of them, and indeed most 
in the city, are merely lath and plaster; 
the timbers uncovered, and painted red or 
black, the plaster frequently coated with 
small gray slates laid one over another, 
like the weather-tiles in Sussex. Their 
general form is very tall and very narrow, 
which adds to the singularity of their ap- 
pearance ; but mixed with them are others 
of white brick or stone, and really hand- 
some, or, it might be said, elegant. The 
contrast, however, which they form, only 
makes their neighbours look the more 
shabby, while they themselves derive 
from the association an air of mean- 
ness.’’ Now, this is not the language of a 
laudator temporis medievi : it is in fact a 
quotation from Mr. Dawson Turner’s 
Tour in Normandy, and no doubt a very 
correct description of Rouen as it struck 
that traveller when he wrote ; but so far as 
the external appearance of the city, along 
the quays, is concerned, a modern Rouen- 
nois would tell Mr. Buckley, Nous avons 
changé tout cela. The city now presents 
an entirely new face. We could help him 
to a remark which, as regards the interior 
of the city of Rouen, is far more to the 
purpose: we mean that which Evelyn 
makes, that he found it very similar to 
on older parts of London before the Great 

ire. 
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There is a considerable amount of mis- 
prints in the book, particularly in the 
proper names, and where any foreign lan- 
guage is quotedin the notes. It is some- 
thing worse in p. 271 where Eboracum is 
stated to be the “ ancient Latin name” of 
York, ‘‘ from Eborasliria (sic) or York- 
shire.”’ This is placing the cart before the 
horse. For that city, we may remark, 
Mr. Buckley depends solely on old Drake, 
neglecting and probably unaware of the 
excellent medieval materials that have 
been published by the late Town Clerk, 
Mr. Davies. One of the most curious 
articles.in the book is that upon ‘‘ Julin 
and Wisby,’’ the merchant cities of the 
Baltic, which shows that the history of 
the former, otherwise called Wollin, has 
been transferred to a fabulous submerged 
city which some of the chroniclers call 
Vineta. In the preparation of this article, 
which evolves the literary history of a 
singular legend, the author has been as- 
sisted by Kenneth R. H. Mackeazie, esq. 
who has also contributed that portion of 
the book which relates to the Spanish 
cities of Toledo, Yuste, and Granada. 





The Coin Collector’s Manual, or Guide 
to the Numismatic Student in the forma- 
tion of a Cabinet of Coins. By H. Noel 
Humphreys. 2 vols. 8vo. (H. G. Bohn.) 
The rapidity with the study of ancient 
coins and medals has of late years been 
prosecuted is evidenced by the number of 
standard works which have been added to 
the ponderous tomes of Eckhel, Banduri, 
Morell, and others. In this country 
Pinkerton led the way to popularise the 
science, and for a long time his Essay 
(with all its errors a valuable and useful 
treatise) was almost the only work at- 
tainable by the student. To Mr. Aker- 
man must be accorded the credit of giving 
an impetus to the study, and of placing it 
on a sound footing. His ‘* Descriptive 
Catalogue of Rare and Inedited Roman 
Coins,’’ his ‘‘ Manuals,’’ the ‘‘ Coins of 
the Romans relating to Britain,’’ and the 
** Coins of Cities and Princes,’”’ are good 
working books, and are well appreciated. 
The ‘* Numismatic Journal’ and the 
‘* Numismatic Chronicle,’’ the latter of 
which is still periodically published, con- 
tain many valuable papers on the chief 
departments of Numismatology. 

The “ Manual” of Mr. Humphreys is a 
compilation by no means injudiciously 
arranged, with numerous well executed 
plates, which render it attractive, and at 
the same a striking example of what is 
being accomplished in printing and pub- 
lishing at a cheap price. The author 
considers it will afford the student ‘‘ all 
the instruction, entertainment, and gene- 


ral information he is likely to require,’’ 
until he has advanced far enough to re- 
quire the great work of Eckhel. But, 
without disparagement to the scope and 
object of a Manual, this is saying almost 
too much. He who wishes to arrive at 
proficiency in a study demanding great 
pains and labour, must necessarily con- 
sult the works of those who have made 
themselves eminent in its various branches, 
and it is a defect in the Manual before us, 
that references to such works and to the 
sources of the author’s information are so 
sparingly given. The chapter devoted to 
British Coins and to the Coins of Gaul 
and of Spain, is by no means commensu- 
rate with those assigned to the Greek and 
Roman series, and yet there are no refer- 
ences given to some of the chief writers 
in these important divisions. The same 
remark may apply to the chapter on the 
Saxon Coinage. Pinkerton was quite free 
of this fault. His Preface, which refers 
to all the numismatic works of authority, 
has no counterpart in Mr. Humphrey’s 
Manual. That numerous errors should 
exist in the first edition of so voluminous 
a work was to be expected, and we could, 
without trouble, point out many, some of 
which are sufficiently obvious ; but as itis 
more pleasing to dwell on merits than on 
defects, we will content ourselves with 
saying, that the number of engravings 
would alone render the work useful, and 
that there is much in it besides which may 
be turned to advantage, but the student 
will find it indispensable to consult many 
other volumes before he steps from the 
Manual to Eckhel. 





Address to the Clergy of the dioceses of 
Dublin and Glendalagh, and Kildare, on 
the recent changes in the system of 
Trish National Education. By Richard 
Whateley, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 
—What a masterly, but what a melan- 
choly, pamphlet is this! Masterly in its 
details, condensation, and reasoning ; but 
melancholy in its conclusions and its pro- 
phecies. We have been accustomed to 
look for the salvation of Ireland in its 
national education. How this system was 
organised may be briefly told. There was 
a governing board composed chiefly of 
great and worthy men of all denomina- 
tions. No books were allowed to be used 
in schools but such as had been unani- 
mously sanctioned by the board. Even 
then, the books were not compulsory on 
the children. Conscientious objections 
made by the parents exempted the child 
from being forced to use them. While 
this part, and the most important part, of 
the system was in full activity, an ultra- 
montane section of the board actually took 
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upon themselves to order the abolition 
altogether of certain books which had re- 
ceived the sanction of the entire body con- 
stituting the board itself. The Archbishop 
of Dublin was naturally annoyed at such a 
course, but his consequent action thereon 
we cannot consider but with the most 
intense regret. His grace immediately re- 
signed his appointment as a member of 
the board, on the ground that the course 
taken by the, section above alluded to had 
entirely overthrown the system which the 
government had previously established. 
The “ Address’’ contains his grace’s rea- 
sons for both his opinions and actions in 
this matter. They are logical, but they are 
not satisfactory ; for by allowing them to 
prevail he has flung the management of 
the system entirely into the hands of the 
party that wished exclusively to possess it. 
We cannot refrain from making one ex- 
tarct, which is admirable for its quiet, 
polished, and sharp-edged satire. It will 
be only necessary in reading it, to remem- 
ber that Dr. Cullen is one of the commis- 
sioners who presumed to alter what he and 
the entire board had sanctioned, and that 
he was once editor of a periodical which, 
besides mangling science and history, de- 
nounced modern astronomy and declared 
that the sun went round the earth. 

‘* But is there no conceivable case, it 
may be asked, which would justify the 
commissioners in expunging from their 
list any book once sanctioned by them ? 
Certainly, I can imagine such a case. If 
it had so happened (which is next to a 
moral impossibility) that the commis- 
sioners had published some book of 
science or history, which was afterwards 
found to contain much that was errone- 
ous, and much that was obscure, they 
would be authorised to withdraw it, and 
to substitute another that should better 
fulfil the design of the former one. For 
instance, I have seen a book of geography, 
designed for the use of schools, in which 
the writer speaks of the Province of Ulster 
as the only portion of Ireland in which the 
English language is in common use. A 
book that should abound in such errors, 
or that should teach some exploded doc- 
trines of astronomy, for instance, or che- 
mistry, or any other science, ought cer- 
tainly to be suppressed, and superseded 
by a correct one on the same subject. But 
this is manifestly quite a different thing 
from excluding altogether one whole branch 
of study, on which books had been care- 
fully provided and unanimously recom- 
mended by the commissioners.” 


The Jesuits ; an historical Sketch. By 
E. W. Grinfield, M.A.—We are glad at 
last to find a book about “ the Society ” 
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that is not a romance, and does not make 
up ‘tableaux ’’ to catch applause and 
terrify those who give it. Mr. Grinfield’s 
volume reminds us very forcibly of Diiller’s 
popular little German work, the ‘‘ Ge- 
schichte der Jesuiten ;’? and perhaps the 
latter may have suggested, if not furnished, 
matter to the former. The history of this 
important and mysterious companionship 
is brought by our author down to the 
latest period—and in this respect it will 
probably, as it appears to us to deserve, 
command an extensive sale. With this 
book and Bungener’s marvellous ‘‘ History 
of the Council of Trent,’’ translated by 
David Scott, a man would find himself 
armed at most, if not at all, points against 
a threatening and common enemy. The 
latter portion of the volume seems to us 
to be valuable; the story it tells is one 
that will arrest the reader in his course, 
and compel him to think—and think 
deeply. If we have an enemy at our door, 
at all events, we have now been sufficiently 
warned of his presence by the earnest 
author of this volume. 


Homeopathy fairly represented. In 
reply to Dr. Simpson’s ‘* Homeopathy ”’ 
misrepresented. By W. Henderson, M.D. 
Professor of General Pathology in the 
University of Edinburgh.—The University 
of Edinburgh is really quite a revolutionary 
establishment. It is at the head of the 
medical, or rather anti-medical movement. 
Its motto is progress, and it is continually 
making pronunciamentos. It would not 
have laughed at Jenner, and probably has 
an affection even for Dr. Dickson, whose 
treatment is being adopted by those who 
were loudest in denouncing him. We can 
fancy the Edinburgh professors even drink- 
ing to the memory of Dr. James Johnson, 
who we presume after he had made a for- 
tune by ‘* practice,”’ left on record that 
if there had never been a drug in the earth, 
nor a medical man upon it to prescribe 
such drug, the general health would have 
only vastly profited thereby. Just two 
years ago Dr. Gregory, the well-known 
professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Edinburgh, startled the world and the 
“ profession,” by his ‘* Letters to a Candid 
Inquirer on Animal Magnetism.’? And 
now, here we have the accomplished Dr. 
Henderson not only writing the history of 
Homeeopathy, but upholding the system 
as one worthy of adoption. The history 
is lucidly told, and the reasons adduced 
in favour of Hahnemann’s theory and 
practice are, if not always convincing, 
generally approaching very close to it, 
and are worthy of respect as made by one 
qualified at least to give an opinion thereon. 
As the writer of a reply to Dr. Simpson we 
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could have desired to see in Dr. Hender- 
son a less rude opponent. Purgon him- 
self would not have so roughly treated 
Diaforus. 


The Most Holy Trinity. By E. Soper. 
8vo. pp. 69.—This is a compendious tract 
(for in bulk it is hardly a volume), con- 
taining a great deal of theological informa- 
tion, both direct and subsidiary, and may 
be very useful as part of a course of study. 
At p. 42 there is a long and able note, in 
support of the genuineness of 1 John, v. 7. 


Church Expansion. By the Rev. C. B. 
Pearson, M.A. Fep. 8vo. pp. viii. 194. 
—There are some good remarks in this 
volume, but its suggestions will be found 
more difficult to follow, we imagine, than 
the author anticipates, presuming them to 
be desirable, about which there will be 
differences of opinion. 


Pamphlets, 8cro.—We have a large ac- 
cumulation of these on hand, and can do 
little more than enumerate them. 1. Re- 
marks on the Protestant Theory of Church 
Music. By S. A. Pears.—Contains some 
good remarks, but begins awkwardly, so 
as to be in danger of displeasing the very 
readers to whom it is most congenial. 
2. A Plea for what is left of the Cathe- 
drals. By the Rev. J. Jebb.—The title 
explains the object. 3. A Letter to the 
Earl of Derby.—An argument against 
opening the Crystal Palace on Sundays. 
4. A First Letter to the Rev. Dr. Mait- 
land. By the Rev. E. J. Shepherd.— 
Gives reasons for questioning the genuine- 
ness of Cyprian’s Epistles. To pronounce 
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on the subject would be premature, but a 
point of enquiry is started. 5. An En- 
quiry into Human Nature. By J. G. 
Macvicar, D.D.—This is merely the table 
of contents and the index, and we cannot 
offer an opinion about a house, from merely 
seeing the two doors. 6. A Letter to the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. By Bishop 
Spencer. 2d ed.—This contains what may 
be called the Somersetshire Ordination 
Correspondence, and will be of future use 
for the Church History of ourday. 7. An 
Appeal for a Charitable Trusts Act of 
Parliament.—This, with a special refer- 
ence to Dulwich College, proposes various 
alterations in the visitation of charities. 3. 
England’s Two Great Military Captains. 
By the Rev. R. W. Bush.—An eulogistic 
lecture on the characters of Marlborough 
and Wellington. 9. Convocation: a Charge 
to the Clergy of Nottingham. By Arch- 
deacon Wilkins.—Strongly advocates the 
revival of Convocation. The epithet ¢ime- 
serving, applied to Bishop Burnet (p. 14), 
sounds harsh, not to say unjust. 10. Rome 
and Maynooth. By James Douglas of 
Cavers.—Of the same nature as the pam- 
phlets by the same author, noticed at 
p- 180 (August). Some of the remarks, 
and sketches of character, incidentally in- 
troduced, would well become a work of 
higher pretensions. 11. The Eastern 
Question. By an Inquirer.—Discards the 
favourite phrase of statesmen, ‘‘ the in- 
tegrity of Turkey,’’ in contemplating the 
restoration of the Greek Empire. 12. 
Speech of the Bishop of Salisbury, June 
25, 1853.—A parliamentary defence of his 
Lordship’s case, concerning the revenues 
of the see. 
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The settlement of the dispute between 
Russia and Turkey appears to be more re- 
mote than ever, and this long protracted 
question may possibly end in war. The 
Sultan has refused to adopt the Vienna 
note pure et simple, but has added to it a 
pledge on the part of the four powers to 
defend Turkey against a repetition of the 
insults recently inflicted on her by Russia. 
This amended note the Czar has refused 
to accept, and has marched more troops 
into the principalities. In the meantime 


Constantinople is in a state of tumult from 
the clamorous and fanatic outcries of the 
mob for war against the Infidel, and it ap- 
pears questionable whether Turkey will not 
be compelled by her own subjects to repel 
the aggression made on her by Russia in 
occupying a portion of her territory. Four 
steamers of war (two British and two 
French) have passed the Dardanelles, and 
anchored off Constantinople, to protect the 
Christian inhabitants of that city in the 
event of an outbreak. 
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Peace has been proclaimed with Burmah. 
The king of Ava appears to have been 
starved into submission; famine prevailed 
at his capital, and was attributed to the 
continuance of our blockade of the river, 
which prevented the arrival of the usual 
supplies of rice from the lower provinces. 
He has accordingly expressed his desire 
for the cessation of hostilities, and re- 
quested that the blockade of the river may 
cease. He announces ‘‘ that orders had 
been issued to the governors of districts 
not to allow the Burmese troops to attack 
the territories in which the British govern- 
ment had placed its garrisons,’’ and he has 
set at liberty the British subjects who had 
been carried prisoners to Ava. 

The principal news from China is the 
failure of an attack made by the Imperial 
forces, aided by their fleet of European- 
rigged vessels, on Chin-Kiang-foo. This 
city, on the south bank of the Yang-tze 
river, is the key to the whole Chinese 
empire, and to effect its capture the 
Tartar chiefs were resolved to strive their 
utmost. The Shanghai fleet, consisting 
of the recently purchased Agnes, Ante- 
lope, and Dewan, armed respectively with 
£8, 12, and 12 guns, and twenty-five 
lorchas, commenced the attack on Chin- 
Kiang-foo on the 28th of May. The de- 
fenders had fully prepared themselves for 
the struggle, by strengthening the de- 
fences, burning down all the suburbs, and 
mounting heavy cannon. The Shanghai 
fleet anchored abreast of the city and 
opened their fire, which was returned from 
the stockades with great spirit. The 
heights commanding the river were so ad- 
mirably fortified that they did serious 
damage to the shipping. The fleet pep- 
pered away until all their powder was ex- 
pended, when they were forced to retreat 
about a mile and a half below the town, 
and subsequently returned to Shanghai. 
The loss on either side was not great. 
During the engagement about 6,000 Im- 
perial troops were encamped within three 
miles of the city, coolly looking on, in- 
stead of attacking the forts on the land 
side. It is surmised that this fruitless 
attack on Chin-Kiang-foo decides the fate 
of the empire, since the Tartars, with all 
the foreign aid they are likely to get, have 
been fairly obliged to give it up. When 
the British during the opium war captured 
Chin-Kiang-foo, and the news of its fall 


reached the Imperial ears, an overture of 
peace was at once made. The Hong Kong 
Register terms the attack “a Vauxhall 
kind of bombardment.” 

The ancient city of Cumana, the first 
built by the Spaniards on the Spanish 
Main, was destroyed by an earthquake on 
the 15th of July. It occurred very sud- 
denly at a quarter after two p.m. When 
the motion had ceased, those who had the 
fortune to be preserved saw themselves 
surrounded with ruins. Scarcely a single 
family had escaped the loss of one or 
more of its members; and in the streets, 
squares, and neighbouring fields were seen 
wandering spectres covered with blood 
and dust, and filled with terror. The 
number of victims is said positively not 
to be less than six hundred. All the 
public buidings fell—viz. three churches, 
the castle of San Antonio (the last prison 
of General Paez), the Theatre, the Charity 
Hospital, that of the Lazarines, the Col- 
lege, the Government-house, &c. The 
river Manzanares, which flows through the 
town, rose several feet, and the bridge fell 
which connected the town on both sides. 
Almost all the private houses were also 
destroyed; and the loss of property 
amounts to millions. 

On the 4th of May, about an hour and 
a half before sunrise, the city of Shiraz, 
on the Persian Gulf, was destroyed by an 
earthquake, and a vast number of people 
were killed. 

The ancient city of Thebes, in Greece, 
has also suffered from the like cause. The 
town was composed partly of new houses, 
solidly built, and partly of old ones, con- 
structed of wood and bricks. The first 
have been entirely destroyed; and the 
second class are so much injured as to be 
uninhabitable. Eleven persons lost their 
lives, and eighteen were taken from the 
ruins badly wounded. Not only Thebes, 
but also the neighbouring villages as far 
as Platea, have so much suffered, that 
seventeen of them are uninhabitable. The 
town of Chalcis had also some houses de- 
stroyed by the earthquake. 

The long-lost regalia of Hungary has 
been recovered. The crown of St. Stephen, 
with the globe and cross, as well as the 
sword and sceptre, are uninjured, and have 
been conveyed under a military escort to 
Vienna. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


On Saturday, Aug. 27, her Majesty 
and Prince Albert, accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred, and 
attended by a numerous suite, left Os- 
borne in the Elfin for Southampton, from 
whence the royal party proceeded by 
the South-Western Railway to Basing- 
stoke, by the Great Western to Leaming- 
ton, and by the North-Western Railway 
(by way of Tamworth, Stafford, Crewe, 
and Chester) to Holyhead. Loyal ad- 
dresses were presented to her Majesty at 
Tamworth and Chester. Upon arriving 
at Holyhead the royal party embarked on 
board the Victoria and Albert royal yacht. 
On Sunday they visited the South Stack 
Lighthouse and the immense quarries 
from which the stones for the breakwater 
now in course of construction are ob- 
tained; and on Monday morning, at a 
quarter past two, the weather being quite 
calm, the royal squadron left for Ireland. 
The fleet appeared before Kingstown har- 
bour at a quarter before eight, and an 
interval of nearly two hours, which elapsed 
before the landing took place, gave the 
Lord-Lieutenant and the chief magnates 
of the country time to muster on board 
the Victoria and Albert, and to welcome 
their Sovereign. The Earl and Countess 
St. Germans presented themselves shortly 
before nine o’clock, and they were fol- 
lowed by the two Archbishops, the Duke 
of Leinster, Viscount Gough, the Lord 
Chancellor, Chief Justice Monaghan, the 
Right Hon. J. Hatchell, the Right Hon. 
F. Blackburn, Colonel Taylor and Mr. 
Hamilton, members for the county of 
Dublin, and many other personages of 
distinction. An address was presented on 
board by Lord St. Lawrence, High Sheriff, 
from the inhabitants of the county of 
Dublin, in which it was mentioned, as 
**an additional reason to welcome your 
Majesty’s visit among us, that it gives your 
Majesty an opportunity of inspecting an 
Exhibition of the elegant and industrial 
arts, the expense of which has been de- 
frayed by the spontaneous munificence of 
a single Irishman, Mr. William Dargan, 
and which has been designed and carried 
‘out almost exclusively by Irish intelligence 
and skill.” At the Westland-row ter- 
minus the Corporation of Dublin were in 
waiting to receive her Majesty ; and she 
thence proceeded through the City to the 
Vice-regal Lodge in the Phoenix Park. 
In the evening the public buildings, the 
hotels, and many private houses, were il- 


luminated. On Tuesday her Majesty vi- 
sited the Exhibition, when an address was 
presented to her by the chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Mr. Alderman Roe. 
Mr. Dargan was introduced, and kissed 
hands, and was afterwards addressed by her 
Majesty, who grasped his arm when com- 
manding him to rise. She afterwards re- 
received in the Great Hall an address 
from the City of Dublin. At a later 
period of the day her Majesty visited Mr, 
Dargan at his residence, Mount Annville, 
and remained there more than halfan hour, 
The Exhibition was again visited, and also 
on Thursday and Friday, at an early hour, 
her Majesty making numerous purchases, 
On Wednesday a review took place in 
the Phoenix park, the effect of which 
was marred by unfavourable weather. 
On Thursday the Royal Hibernian Aca- 
demy was visited, and on Friday Howth 
castle, the mansion of the Earl of Howth, 
The same day the Prince of Wales pre- 
sented a pair of colours, given by the ladies 
of Dublin, to the boys of the Royal Hiber- 
nian Military School, and made his first 
public speech, in the following words: “ I 
have sincere pleasure in presenting you 
with these colours. You are soldiers’ 
sons, and know how to value them. I 
hope you will keep them in remembrance 
of this day, and remember me hereafter,’’ 
On Saturday, at 6 p.m. her Majesty re- 
embarked at Kingstown Harbour; on Sun- 
day she proceeded to Holyhead, and on the 
following day took the route by Carlisle 
for Scotland. The royal party arrived at 
Balmoral on Tuesday evening. 

On the 10th Sept. the Isle of Islay, the 
largest and most valuable estate perhaps 
ever sold in Scotland, was exposed in 
Messrs. Cay and Black’s rooms at Edin- 
burgh, at the upset price of 440,000/. and 
after competition between Mr. Morrison, 
of the great firm of Morrison, Dillon, and 
Co. London, and Mr. James Baird, of 
Gartsherrie, M.P. for the Falkirk Burghs, 
was knocked down to the former at 
451,000/. 

It is stated that Lord Londesborough 
has completed the purchase of the Selby 
estate for 270,000/. from the Hon. Mrs. 
Petre, widow of the Hon. E. Petre, of 
Selby. Mrs. Petre, who was left sole ex- 
ecutrix to her husband, with the whole 
property at her own disposal, has taken 
the veil in France, and the whole of the 
property will, of course, go to the funds 
of the nunnery which she has entered, 
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The Rev. L. V. Harcourt, son of the 
late Archbishop of York, is, as Chancellor 
of the Cathedral of York, patron of cer- 
tain benefices in the neighbourhood, and 
appropriator of the tithes in each parish. 
As the opportunity of doing so has pre- 
sented itself by the falling in of leases Mr. 
Harcourt has availed himself of the powers 
of 1 and 2 Will. IV. &c. and augmented 
the benefices as follows: Laughton, for- 
mer value 1907. increased to 310/. ; Thorpe 
Salvin, formerly 70/. now 355/.; Wales, 
formerly 82/. now 2117. ; Letwell, formerly 
1451. now 2657. ; Woodsets, a new church, 
is endowed with 100/. per annum. 

The plans for the internal renovation of 
Glasgow Cathedral have now been finally 
decided on. The alterations principally 
consist of the removal of the galleries, 
staircases, and all the seating of the edifice, 
the clearing out of the screen separating 
the choir from the nave, as also the con- 
necting of the Lady Chapel with the choir 
by the removal of the plaster-work, and 
what has been denominated the “ stark- 
staring’’ stained windows. The whole of 
the choir is to be reseated with oak benches 
and stalls, and a small gallery is to be 
formed at the west end, in connection with 
the organ gallery, which will form, when 
required, the seat of royalty. The roofs of 
the whole building are to be strengthened 
and remodelled, Mr. Burn, the architect 
for the Woods and Forests, being of opinion 
that their present defective construction 
has had a serious effect on the outer walls. 
All the slating is to be taken off and re- 
placed with lead. The expenses except 
reseating, which is to be borne by the cor- 
poration, are to be defrayed by a grant of 
about 4,000/. voted in the last session of 
parliament. Operations will commence on 
the Ist of March next. 

One of the unsightly appendages to 
Cirencester Church, known as the north 
gallery, is now removed, and the chapel 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, built on to 
and parallel with the north aisle, made 
part of the body of the church. The light 
clustered pillars which support the arches 
that separate the chapel from the aisle are 
connected by a stone screen, composed of 
slender shafts and surmounted by Gothic 
tracery, originally erected to mark the 
division of the principal and subordinate 
parts of the edifice. This screen has been 
latterly obscured by projection of a wooden 
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incumbrance now taken away. The stone 
floor of the chapel, which is inlaid with 
some ancient and curious brasses, has been 
taken up, and the area boarded and filled 
with carved open sittings. 

A new race-stand at Doncaster is nearly 
completed. The large room on the ground 
floor, which is 12 feet high, 33 feet long, 
and 14 feet wide, is to be appropriated as 
the weighing-room for jockeys. Imme- 
diately above is the saloon, of the same di- 
mensions, lighted by five windows, about 
10 or 11 feet high. The balcony consists of 
three steps, and, with the eight stone pil- 
lars which support it, is built in the same 
style of architecture as the centre balcony 
of the Grand Stand. There are twelve steps 
on the roof, which, together with the bal- 
cony, will accommodate about 300 per- 
sons. There is an octagonal wing at each 
end of the stand, 8 feet 6 inches by 12 
feet, and containing four windows in each. 
The western one is intended for reporters, 
and that on the east for the clerk of the 
course. 

The Roman Catholic Institute at Liver- 
pool, a new Gothic building, raised in the 
garden of the conventual scholastic estab- 
lishment in Hope-street, was inaugurated 
formally on the 3lst Aug. by Dr. Wise- 
man. The building has a high-pitched 
roof, and consists mainly of a lecture-hall, 
chancelled at the south end, beneath which 
are schoolrooms for the education of boys, 
of whom there are at present 130 on the 
rolls. The lecture-hall is 75 feet by 25 
feet in size, 30 feet high, and is capable of 
accommodating about 500 persons. The 
chancelled portion of the hall forms a 
chapel, 23 feet by 13 feet, at the east end 
of which is a small sacristy. The wood 
composing the altar will be of oak, and the 
fittings of the richest description. The 
chapel is lighted by one three-light and 
thirteen two-light windows, to be filled 
with stained glass. The style is of the 
Decorated period, the remainder of the 
building being of plain domestic character. 

Westminster Bridge. By an Act re- 
cently passed the Corporation of West- 
minster Bridge is dissolved, and the bridge 
and estates are transferred to the Com- 
missioners of Works and Public Buildings. 
The estates produce a rent of 7,406/. 1s. 6d. 
per ann. A new bridge is to be built near 
the present site, and the old bridge is then 
to be removed. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Aug. 23. Erratum.—For William Nanson 
Welsby, esq. read William Newland Welsby, 
esq. appointed a Commissioner for inquiring 
into Birmingham Borough Prison. 

Aug. 29. Richard Birnie, esq. to be Advocate- 
General for the territory of Western Australia. 
—Joseph Hensley, esq. to be a Member of the 
Executive Council of Prince Edward’s Island. 
—Edward Chapman, esq. to be a Member of 
the Council of Government of the island of 
Mauritius during the temporary absence of Dr. 
Harel, a Member of that Board.—Toussaint 
Rostant, esq. to be a Member of the Legislative 
Council of the island of Trinidad during the 
temporary absence of William Burnley Hume, 
esq. a Member of that Board. 

Aug. 30. Thomas Alexander Lord Lovat to 
be Lieut. and Sheriff Principal of the shire of 
Inverness, in the room of Francis William Earl 
of Seafield, deceased.—Victoria Rifles (Middle- 
sex), G. Drummond, esq. Duc de Melfort, to be 
Major. 

Sept.2. 2nd Foot, Major-Gen. Sir J. Rolt, 
K.C.B. and K.C, to be Colonel; Major S. W. 
Jephson to be Lieut.-Col.; brevet Lieut.-Col. 
O. Robinson to be Major.—2Ist Foot, Major- 
Gen. Sir De Lacy Evans, K.C.B. to be Colonel. 
—Royal Horse Guards, Lieut.-Col. C. Du Pré 
Egerton to be Lieut.-Col.; brevet Lieut.-Col. 
Hon. G.C.W. Forester to be Lieut.-Col. ; brevet 
Major Hon. H. Pitt to be Major. 

Sept. 5. James Cosmo Melvill, esq. Sec. to 
the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, to be a Knight Commander of the Bath. 

Sept. 7. Viscount Strathallan elected a Re- 
presentative Peer of Scotland. 

Sept.9. Col. the Hon. Charles Beaumont 
Phipps, Keeper of Her Majesty’s Privy Purse, 
to be a Companion of the Bath. 

Sept. 13. ist (or Grenadier) Foot Guards, 
Major and brevet Colonel P. 3. Stanhope to 
be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. and Lieut.-Col. and bre- 
vet Col. R. W. Astell to be Major; Lieut. and 
Capt. and brevet Major S. Brownrigg to be 
Capt. and Lieut.-Col.—49th Foot, Major T. N. 
Dalton to be Major.—6lst Foot, Major H. G. 
Rainey to be Major.—Brevet, Major the Ilion. 
H. Pitt, of the Royal Regt. of Horse Guards, 
to have the rank of Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 

Sept.19. The Right Hon. the Earl of Har- 
rowby ; the Right Hon. David Richard Pigot, 
Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, Ire- 
land; Montifort Longfield, LL.D., one of Her 
oe Counsel; ‘Travers ‘Twiss, D.C.L.; 
and James O’Ferrall, esq. to be Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners for inquiring into the Manage- 
ment and Government of the College of May- 
nooth.—James Egan Rosser, esq. to be As- 
sistant Surveyor and Engineer for the colony 
of Sierra Leone. 

Sept. 26. The Rev. John Tolmie has, been 
presented by Her Majesty to the church at 
Tomintoul, presb. of Abernethy, Banffshire, 
vacant by the death of Rev. George Bruce. 

Sept. 27. George Young, esq. to be Sheriff 
of the shire or sheriffdom of Inverness, in the 
room of Wm. Fraser Tytler, - deceased.— 
Francis Lousada, esq. to be H. M.’s Consul at 
Riga.—William Joseph Emerson, esq. to be 
H. M.’s Consul in the Island of St. Thomas.— 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. Fred. Holt Robe, C.B. Major 
on half-pay of 87th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel 
without purchase.—Capt. Sam. Jas. Skinner, 
Hon. Fred. Byron, Wm. Warwick Hawkins, 
esq. and Thos. Barker Wall, esq. to be Deputy- 
Lieuts. of the county of Essex. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XL. 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 

Sept.17. Vice-Adm. E. Hawker to be Ad- 
miral of the Blue; Rear-Adm. R. Arthur, C.B. 
to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Capt. Lord 
A. Fitzclarence, G.C.H. to be Rear-Admiral of 
the Blue. To be Retired Rear-Admirals on the 
terms proposed Ist Sept. 1846:; Retired Capt. 
T. Prickett ; Retired Capt. A. D. Y. Arbuthnot. 


EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. C. M. Arnold, Minor Canonry in West- 
minster Abbey. 
Rev. H. Bellairs (R. of Bedworth), Honorary 
Canonry in Cathedral Church of Worcester. 
Rev. R. Campbell, Canonry in Perth Cathedral, 
and Principalship of Diocesan Model School. 

Rev. G. Madan (V. of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bris- 
tol), Honorary Canonry of Bristol. 

Rev. S. H. Meyrick, Prevend of Modelligo, 
and Sub-Deanery of Lismore. 

Rey. C. H. Morgan (V. of Abbotts Leigh), Hon. 
Canonry in the Cathedral Church of Bristol. 

Rev. Sir G. Prevost, Bart. Honorary Canonry 
in Gloucester Cathedral. 

Rev. W. Villers (V. of Bromsgrove,) Honorary 
Canonry in Cathedral Church of Worcester. 

Rev. J. Aldous, Holy Trinity P.C. Sheffield. 

Rev. S. J. Altmann, St. Andrew P.C. Thorn- 
hill-square, Islington, Middlesex. 

Rev. W. S. Austin, Great Bentley V. Essex. 

Rev. C. G. T. Barlow, Ruckinge R. Kent. 

Rev. H. B. Bullocke, Mullion V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Bush, Ormskirk V. Lancashire. 

Rev. A. M. Cliff, Mallow R. dio. Cloyne. 

Rev. F. W. Collison, Marwood R. Devon. 

Rev. H. Cooper, Stoke-Prior P.C. Herefordsh. 

Rev. G. P. Cosserat, Drinkstone R. Suffolk. 

Rev. E. 8. T. Daunt, St. Stephen-by-Launceston 
P. C. Cornwall. 

Ven. T. H. Davies, Christ Church P. C, Rams- 
gate, Kent, 

Rev. I. Durrant, Thornton P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. E. Evans, Eccles R. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Evans, Eriswell R. Suffolk. 5 

Rev. W. B. Garnett, Bunbury Preachership, 
Cheshire. 

Rev. E. J. Green, Leintwardine V. Herefordsh. 

Rev. J. Healy, Redmile R. Leicestershire. 

Rev. C. Hill, Piddington P.C. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. A. M. Hoare, Calbourne R. w. Newtown 
C. Isle of Wight. 

Rev. F. Hockin, Phillack R. w. Gwithian R. 
Cornwall. 

Rev. A. Hutton, Highead (or Ivegill) P.C.Cumb. 
Rev. D. L. James, St. John the Evangelist P.C. 
Pont Robert Ap Oliver, Meivod, Montgom. 

Rev. H. Jones, Shelley P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Jones, White Roding R. Essex. 

Rev. J. Macnaught, St. Chrysostom P.C, Ever- 
ton, Lancashire. : 

Rev. W. S. Newman, Coryton R. Devon. 

Rev. D. Parry, Nerquis P.C. Flintshire. 

Rev. J. C. Pigott, Gussage All Saints’ V. Dorset. 

Rev. E. Polwhele, St. Stephen’s-by-Saltash V. 
Cornwall. 

Rev. S. Robins, Holy — P.C. Dover, Kent. 

Rev. C. R. Rowlatt, West Thurrock V. w. Pur- 
fleet C. Essex. 

Rev. T. F. Salmon, Waldershare V. w. Whit- 
field (or Beauxfield) P.C. Kent. 

Rev. T. Saulez, All Saints’ P.C. Islington. 

Rev. G. Stevenson, All Saints’ P.C. Newmarket, 

Rev. T. Smith, Ossington D. Notts. 

Rev. J. R. Stock, Finchingfield V. Essex. 

Rev. H. Thompson, Chard V. Somerset. 

Rev. J. 8. Utterton, Farnham V. Surrey. 

Rey. F. Wheler, Dunchurch V. Warwickshire. 
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To Chaplaincies. 
Rev. J.Carter, to Emigrant Ship Herefordshire. 
Rev. B. C. Dowding, to the Union, Devizes. 
Rev. H. H. Higgins, to Lunatic Asylum, Rain- 
hill, Lancashire. 
Rev. J. Sowter, to the Essex Lunatic Asylum, 
Brentwood. 
Rev. R. Tomlins, (Assistant) to the English at 
Rome. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appoiniments. 

Rev. W. G. Barker, Director of the Church 
Missionary Children’s Home, Highbury- 
grove, Islington. 

Rev.T.E. Espin, Professor of Pastoral'Theology, 
Queen’s College, Birmingham. 

Rev. G. T. Lermit, Head Mastership of the 
Grammar School, Dedham, Essex. 

Rev. E. Thring, Head Mastership of Upping- 
ham Grammar School. 





Erratum.—P. 303 ante, col. 1, 22d line from 
bottom, for (Coombes) “‘ St. Mary Magdalene,” 
read “ St, Peter’s.” 





BIRTHS. 


July 12. At the Bishop’s palace, Calcutta, 
the wife of the Rev. J. Blomefield, a dau. 

Aug. 4. At Chalfont lodge, Bucks, the wife 
of Leicester Hibbert, esq. a son.——5. In 
Gordon st. the wife of Samuel J. Wilde, esq. 
barrister-at-law, a dau.——At Elvidge’s hotel, 
Dublin, the wife of the Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor, a dau.——7. At the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Wison, R.A. 
Director of the Royal Laboratory, a son.—— 
9. In Warwick st. Eccleston sq. the wife of 
W. J. Metcalfe, esq. barrister-at-law, a son. 
—10. At Stockport, the wife of Capt. H. M. 
Smyth, Staff Officer of Pensioners, a son.—— 
13. In Oxford sq. Hyde park, the wife of Major 
Beare, a dau.——14. At Hemingford house, 
Stratford-on-Avon, the wife of Henry W. All- 
frey, esq. a dau.——At Newland court, Mrs. 
Henry Lakin, a dau.——16. At Knowlmere 
manor, the wife of Jonathan Peel, esq. a dau. 
—20. At Cransley, the wife of W.S. Rose, 
esq. a dau.——22. At Cromore, Lady Robert 
Montagu, a dau.——At Cobham hall, the Coun- 
tess of Darnley, adau.——At Tythegston court, 
Glam. the wife of the Rev. William Somerset, 
ason.——23. In Hyde park sq. Mrs. Edward 
Baldwin, a dau.——25. At the Avenue, Bur- 
lington, Yorksh. the wife of Thomas Prickett, 
esq. a son.——28, At Amiens, France, the wife 
of Capt. Lumley, late First Assistant Adjutant- 
Gen. of the Bengal Army, a son.——29. At 
Shute house, Devon, the wife of Temple West, 
esq. late Captain and Lieut.-Colonel Grenadier 
Guards, a dau.——At Stoke house, Chichester, 
Lady Roper, a dau. 

Lately. Jenny Lind, now Madame Gold- 
schmid, a son. 

. Sept. 4. At Stackpole court, Viscountess 
Emlyn, a dau.——5. At Mount Craig, Ross, 
Heref. the wife of Bellingham Barnard Hankey, 
esq. a dau.——6, At Hove, Brighton, Mrs. 
Arthur Beresford Brooke, a son.——8. At the 
vicarage, Canford, Dorset, Lady Louisa Pon- 
sonby, a son.——At Milton, Kent, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Monkland, 74th Highlanders, a son. 
——10. At Bookham, the Hon. Mrs. Toler, a 
dau.——At Ashfold, Sussex, the seat of her 
father, W. Peters, esq. the wile of Capt. Gilbert, 
Royal Horse Artillery, a dau.——12, At Great 
Barton, the wife of Major H. Bunbury, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


March 29. At the residence of the bride’s 
father, Alfred: Joyce, esq. of Norwood, Mel- 


bourne, Australia, youngest son of Thomas 
Joyce, esq. of Stamford hill, Middlesex, to Ca- 
roline, only dau. of C. G. Bucknell, esq. of Rod- 
borough vale, Melbourne, Australia. 

April 22. At Wollongong, New South Wales, 
Percy Pratt, fifth son of the late John Pratt, 
esq. of Bell’s hill, Northumberland, to Isabella- 
Campbell, only dau. of the late P, Jackson, esq. 
and step-dau. of Charles Thorsby Smith, esq. 
J.P. of Wollongong. 

May7. At Sydney, New South Wales, John 
Rose Liolden, esq. eldest son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Rose Holden, of Worcester, to Susan, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Broad- 
hurst, of Bath. 

14. At Bocking, Essex, Pressey, younger 
son of Pressey Granger, esq. formerly of East 
Ham, to Emily-Priscilla, youngest dau. of the 
late Edward Farn, esq. of Gray’s inn, and Nor- 
wood, Surrey. 

June 9. At Calcutta, Capt. William Tufton 
Money, 30th Madras Nat. Inf. third son of Rear- 
Adm. Money, C.B. to Isabella-Frances, eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. G. H. Thomas, formerly 
of the 7th Madras Light Cavalry. 

14. Charles Shand, esq. to Marion-Elizabeth- 
Bertie, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Symons, com- 
manding the Royal Artillery in Ceylon. 

23. At Barrackpore, Lieut. Clements Thomas 
Hallett, 72nd Bengal Nat. Inf. to Susannah, 
dau. of Brigadier-Gen. S. Shaw, commanding 
the Presidency Division. 

25. At Penzance, Richard Quiller Couch, esq. 
eldest son of Jonathan Couch, esq. F.L.S. of 
Polperro, to Lydia-Penneck, eldest dau. of 
Richard Pearce, esq. 

29. At Calcutta, Jervoise John Grey, esq. 
C.S. second son of the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Edw. Grey, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Henry 
Holroyd, esq. barrister-at-law, 

July 5. At St. James’s Paddington, Edward 
Finney, esq. late 1st Foot, to Mrs. Sarah Bliss, 
of Cambridge terr. Hyde park north, widow of 
Edward Bliss, esq. of Brandon park, Suffolk. 

6. At Burdwan, Bengal, Alexander Aber- 
crombie, esq. Bengal Civil Service, to Jane, 
youngest dau. of Thomas Hastings, esq. of 
Gressenhall. 

8. At St. John’s Paddington, S, Mey- 
rick Higgins, esq. of Oxford, to Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of ‘Thomas Heslop, esq. of Rip- 
ley, Yorkshire.——At Spanish place chapel, 
Louis, third son of A. Pereira, esq. of Park 
crescent, to Fanny, second dau. of the late 
Edward Wallis, esq. of Burton grange, near 


ork. 

9. At West Brompton, Capt. Squire, late 3d 
Dragoon Guards, to Emma, youngest dau. of 
the late John Perfect, esq. of Pontefract.—— 
At Ely, Charles Steggall, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 
of North Audley st. Grosvenor sq. to Maria- 
Mendham, youngest dau. of the late William 
Kempton, esq.—-At Warkworth, near Ban- 
bury, Lieut. Samuel James Brickwell, R.N. to 
Jemima, dau. of C. Brickwell, esq. of Over- 
thorpe lodge.——At Selling, the Rev. Joseph 
Vernon Theed, B.A. Curate of Warmington, 
Northamptonsh. to Matilda-Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late John Neame, esq. of Selling 
Court.——At Dartford, Horace Weston, esq. of 
Kingston-on-Thames, to Mary-Old, fourth dan 
of the Rev. Edward Irish.——At Kennington, 
Robert-Porter, eldest son of Colonel Bateman, 
of Norwood, to Jane, dau. of Mr. Edward Goff, 
of St. George’s cottage, Walworth. 

10. At Hawkhurst, Richard Dering Adams, 
esq. to Margaret, only dau. of the late Major 
Jeffries, of St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, and Hawk- 
hurst, Kent. 

11. At Clifton, John Lanchenick, esq. of 


Langport, Som. to Emma-George, niece of the 
late Rev. Francis Skurray, B.D. of Hornings- 
ham, Wilts. 
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12. At Kensington, the Rev. Frederic Wool- 
ley, B.C.L. of Saoring. to Emma-Treyer, young- 
est dau. of Treyer Evans, esq. of Notting hill 
square and the Haymarket.——At Paddington, 
the Rev. William Anderson, Curate of Staines, 
eldest son of Jost¢ph Anderson, esq. of the 
Regent’s park, to Emma, dau. of the late Geo. 
Buckton, esq. of Oakfield, Middlesex.——At 
Bures St. Mary, the Rev. Thomas P. Tufnell, 
Vicar of ba, sei to Emily-Harriett, 
eldest dau. of P.O. Symmons, esq.——At Han- 
bury, Staff. Capt. Reginald Peel, late 6th Regt. 
eldest son of the late Holton Peel, esq. of Dost- 
hill lodge, to Mary-Theodosia, eldest dau. of 
Richard Greene, esq. of St. Chad’s, Lichfield. 
——At Paddington, the Kev. Thomas Palmer 
Hutton, Incumbent of Lingfield, Surrey, to 
Maria-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Dickenson, of Dosthill house, near Tam- 
worth.—At Paddington, Britiffe Skottowe, 
esq. formerly of Harrow Weald, Middlesex, to 
Letitia-Mourgue, second dau. of John Con- 
stable, esq. of Westbourne terrace. ——At Pres- 
ton, Wensley Bond Jennings, esq. M.D. of 
Dublin, to Catherine-Mary, dau. of the late 
Joseph Walker, esq. of Preston and Oak hill, 
Lanc.——At Surbiton, Surrey, John Lovley, 
esq. of Norcott court, Herts, and of Stratford 

reen, Essex, to Anne, eldest dau. of Charles 

ressly, esq. 

13. At Lowestoft, Daniel-Frederick, eldest 
son of the Rev. Daniel Wilson, Vicar of Isling- 
ton, and grandson of the Bishop of Calcutta, 
to Katherine- Reeve, fifth dau. of Edw. Leathes, 
esq. of Normanstone Court.——At Benenden, 
Kent, the Rev. T. J. Boys, M.A. son of the 
Rev. Daniel Boys, Vicar of Benenden, to Ellen, 
dau. of the late L. E. Thornton, esq.——At St. 
Bees, Cumberland, the Rev. J. M. Mason, B.A. 
Incumbent of Jarrow, Durham, to Ellen, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Benn, esq. of Greenbank, near 
Whitehaven.—At Wickham Bishop’s, Major 
Charles Herbert, 18th Bengal Native Inf. to 
Sophia-Geraldine, eldest surviving dau. of Geo. 
Lee, esq.——At St. Matthew’s, Denmark hill, 
William-Medlycott, only son of the late Lieut. 
W. H. Nichols, R.N. to Frances-Ann, eldest 
dau. of T. Poyntz Richmond, esq. of Chaldon, 
Surrey. 

14. At Alverstoke, Gosport, Lieut. Edward 
Field, of H.M. ship Excellent, to Mary-Ann, 
eldest dau. of E. P. Samuel, esq. of the Grove. 
——aAt Southampton, G. Vidler, esq. to Miss 
Pothecary, of Shirley, eldest dau. of the late 
M. Pothecary, ig” of Gussage St. Michael, 
Dorset.—At St. Peter’s, Belgrave sq. Henry 
Hussey Vivian, esq. M.P. for Truro, to Miss 
Cholmeley, dau. of Sir Montague Cholmeley. 
——At St. Pancras, Charles-Frederick-Baxter, 
fourth son of Major W. P. Macdonald, 41st 
Madras N.I. to Charlotte-Augusta, third sur- 
viving dau. of the late R. P. Sayer, esq.——At 
Wickhambrook, Suffolk, the Rev. Samuel Gar- 
rard, of Salford, Warw. to Amelia, eldest dau. 
of Joseph W. Bromley, esq. of Bansfield hall, 
Suffolk.——At Paris, Arthur Prime, esq. son 
of R. Prime, esq. M.P. of Walberton house, 
Sussex, to Mary-Matilda, dau. of the Rev. 
Robert Machell, of Etton rectory, Yorkshire. 
— At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Matthew Baines, 
esq. M.D. of Thurloe sq. to Laura-Susanna, 
elder dau. of A. B. Barnes, esy.—At Abbot’s 
Tangley, Chas. Cholmeley Hale, esq. of King’s 
Walden, Herts, to Augusta-Mary, only dau. of 
Edmund Creer eee esq.of Langley- 
bury.——At Kelly, Harry-Reginald, second 
son of Sir William L. 8. Trelawny, Bart. Lord 
Lieut. of Cornwall, to Juliana, eldest dau. of 
Arthur Kelly, esq. of Kelly, Devon.—At 
Brompton, Charles John Proby, esq. eldest 
and only surviving son of the Rev. C. Proby, 
Canon of Windsor, and Vicar of Twickenham, 
to Elizabeth, only child of Capt. Edward Chap- 
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pell, R.N.—— At Hingolie, William Henry 
reenwell Palmer, Lieut. 40th Regt. Madras 
Army, eldest son of the Rev. Septimus Palmer, 
Rector of High Bickington, Devon, to Eliza- 
beth-Treasure, only dau. of Capt.-Comm. J. §. 
Young, 3rd Regt. Nizam’s Cavalry, Hyderabad 
Contingent. 

15. At Florence, the Marquess Ricci-Parac- 
cine, of Rome, and Montepulciano, in Tuscany, 
to Rosalie-Eustace, only dau. of the late Lieut.- 
General Henry Eustace. 

16. At Fee Buckland, the Hon. Leonard 
Addington, R. Art. second son of Viscount 
Sidmouth, to Letitia-Anne, dau. of Erving 
Clark, + of Efford Manor.——At Bathwick, 
the Rev. William Henry Crawford, of Haugh- 
ley park, Suffolk, to Laura, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. Charles Taylor, Rector of Biddisham, 
Som.——At Greenwich, Edward-Acheson, son 
of the late James Domville, esq. M.D. Deputy- 
Insp. of Hospitals and Fleets, to Eliza-Frances, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Moubray, R.N.——At St. 
Marylebone, Geo. Bourchier, esq. Capt. Bengal 
Art. son of the late Rev. Edward Bourchier, 
Rector of Bramfield, to Georgiana-Clemitson, 
yoonget dau. of John Graham Lough, esq. of 

arewood square. 

18. At Nunnington, William Kendall, esq. 
second son of the late Thomas Kendall, esq. 
of East Ness hall, to Rosette-Neale, niece to 
the Rev. O. H. Flowers, M.A. 

19. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Capt. Gran- 
ville Leveson Prody, 74th Highlanders, second 
son of Adm. the Hon. G. L. Proby, to the Lady 
Augusta Maria Hare, eldest dau. of the Earl of 
Listowel, K.P.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
Alexander Matheson, esq. M.P. of Ardross and 
Lochalsh, to the Hon, Lavinia Mary Stapleton, 
sister of Lord Beaumont.——At Walcot, the 
Rev. J. C. W. Tasker, to Elizabeth S. Newton, 
younaeet dau. of Capt. Alexander Mackenzie, 

R.N. Bath.—At Kensington, Joseph, only 
son of Joseph Rusbridger, esq. to Sophia-Ma- 
tilda, second dau. of Major-General Wavell, 
K.F., K.C.S., F.R.S., and granddau. of the late 
Sir William Paxton, of Middleton hall, Carm, 
—At Edinburgh, John Forster Pratt, esq. 
solicitor, Berwick-upon-Tweed, son of John 
Pratt, esq. of Adderstone Mains, Northumb. 
to Frances-Ligonier, dau. of the late Capt. 
William Balfour, R.N. of Lagy na gg 
Streatham, Richard Pretyman Apt. "Ps esq. 
14th Dragoons, youngest son of Rev. F. Ap- 
thorp, Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector of Gum- 
ley, Leic. to Emma, youngest dau. of James 
Coster, esq. Hill house, Streatham common. 
—At Sandwich, the Rev. George Dawson 
Turner Layton, of Swinbrook, Oxon, to Char- 
lotte, dau. of James Dorman, esq of Sandwich. 
—At Kingsbridge, Devon, Richard Dobson 
Alexander, esq. Exeter college, Oxford, second 
son of the late Rev. Daniel Alexander, M.A. 
Vicar of Bickleigh, to Emma-Mary, only dau, 
of the Rev. Richard Luney, M.A. Vicar of 
Churchshaw with Kingsbridge, and Preb. of 
Exeter.——At Hatton, near Warwick, Edgar- 
Norris, fourth son of Henry Dumbleton, esq. 
of Thorn-hill, near Southampton, to Mary, 
yrmeent dau. of the Rev. J. W. Hathereil, 

.D. of the Lodge, near Southampton.——The 
Rev. Alfred James Carver, M.A. Fellow and 
late Classical Lecturer of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, to Eliza, youngest dau. of William 
Peek, esq. of Clapham Common.—At St. 
Ives, Hunts, the Rev. Josephus Glover, M.A. 
Vice-Principal and Head Master of Gros- 
venor college, Bath, to Charlotte-Hanslip, 
youngest dau. of the late John Lawrence, esq. 
of Hammersmith.——At Dawlish, Frank, onl 
son of Francis Hodgkinson, esq. of Weirfield, 
near Torquay, Devon, to Mary, only dau. of 
Francis Beetham, esq. of Sea Lawn. —— At 
Drewsteignton, Devon, Edward, second son of 
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Edward Vigor Fox, om, of Locking house, 
Weston-super-Mare, to Catherine-Mary, third 
dau. of the late Thomas Coopland, esq. of Win- 
terton, Lincolnshire. 

20. AtSt. James’s, Paddington, John Noble, 
esq. of Upper Bedford pl. to Eliza-Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. George Ellis, Bengal 
Art. and granddau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Boye, of Exmouth.——At St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, the Rev. E.A. —— Rector of Combe 
Florey, second son of Edward Ayshford San- 
ford, esq. of Nynehead court, Somerset, to 
Christina-Emma, youngest dau. of the late 
M. H. Perceval, esq.——At St. George’s Hano- 
ver sq. Richard Viscount Dungarvan, grand- 
son of the Earl of Cork and Orrery, K.P. to 
Lady Emily de Burgh, second dau. of the 
Marquess of Clanricarde, K.P. —— At St. 
Michael’s, Highgate, Charles-Meaburn, eldest 
son of Meaburn Tatham, esq. of Merton lodge, 
Highgate, to Elizabeth, only surviving child of 
the late Thomas Collingridge, esq¢.— At Kew, 
Thomas Robert Evans, esq. of Coltishall, Norf. 
second son of the Rev. H. Evans, Rector of 
Lyng, Norfolk, to Elizabeth, youngest sur- 
viving dau. of Sir William Jackson Hooker, 
Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew.——At 
Cheshunt, Herts, the Rev. J. F. Lingham, 
Vicar of Margate, and Chaplain to Lord Lon- 
desborough, to Anne-Hester, youngest dau. 
of John Hampden Gledstanes, esq. ——At 
Georgeham, near Barnstaple, Thomas Were 
ies, fee. esq. Ottoman Consul, and merchant, 
of Plymouth, to Frances-Mary, second dau. of 
the Rev. Francis Hole, Rector of Georgeham. 
—At Backford, Chester, the Rev. L. W. 
Riley, B.A. Curate of St. Thomas’s, Birming- 
ham, to Emma, only child of Mr. Charles 
Shaw, of Mollington, Chester.—— At Aden, 
Lieut. John Denis De Vitre, lst Bombay Eu- 
ropean Fusiliers, second son of John Denis De 
Vitre, esq. of Southenmoor, Cumberland, to 
Elizabeth, third dau. of Benjamin Veall, esq. 
of Wisbech, Cambridgeshire.——At Rathfarn- 
ham, Dublin, the Rev. B. Hale Puckle, M.A. 
son of the Rev. B. Puckle, Rector of Graffham, 
Hunts, to Eleanor, eldest dau. of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. 

21. At Southill, Beds, Frederick St. Law- 
rance Pratt, esq. of Greatford, Linc. youngest 
son of the Rev. Joseph Pratt, Rector of Paston, 
Northamptonsh. to Fanny, youngest dau. of 
the late W. H. Baldock, esq. of Petham, Kent. 
—At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Edmond Pro- 
bun, esq. late 6th Dragoons, eldest son of Capt. 
Probyn, of Longhope, Glouc. to Charlotte- 
Seymour, second dau. of the late J. Jones, 
esq. of Portland place, and Dery Ormond, 
Cardiganshire. 

Aug. 2. At Yaxley, Hunts, Thomas William 
Morris, esq. of Bedgrove house, near Ayles- 
bury, Bucks, eldest son of John Morris, esq. 
of Foxham, Wilts, to Emma, fourth dau. of the 
late Edward Faux, esq. of Yaxley lodge, Hunts. 
—-At the Mission Dolores, San Francisco, 
Mr. P. P. Hull, late proprietor of the “San 
Francisco Whig,” to Lola Montes. 

4. At Manchester, Thomas-Barlow, eldest 
son of T. B. Jervis, esq. of Swinton park, to 
Annie P. Faulkner, dau. of the late J. W. Gaul- 
ter, esq.——At Worksop, Notts, Adolphus- 
William, eldest son of A. W. Hume, esq. of 
Blandford square, to Elizabeth, second dau. of 
Carey Owtram, esq. of Rayton. 

6. At Boston, William-Harrison, eldest sur- 
viving son of Edward Harrison Barwell, esq. 
of Northampton, to Susan-Straw, youngest 
dau. of John Elsam, esq.—At St. Mark’s, 
Myddelton sq. George Gray, esq. eldest son 
of David Gray, esq. of Lincoln’s inn fields and 
Upper Holloway, to Martha, only dau. of James 
Siggers, esq. of Guildford street. 

8. At the British Consulate, Geneva, Joseph 
Askew Turner, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, eldest 
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son of Joseph Holden Turner, esq. of Montague 
place, Russell sq. to Margaret-Anna-Maria, 
only child of the Rev. J. S. Pons, of La Ser- 
vette, Geneva. 

9. At Monmouth, Joseph Anthony Spencer, 
esq. B.A. eldest son of Joseph Spencer, esq. of 
Westbourne pl. Hyde pk. to Helen-Arabella, 
youngest dau. of the late John Woollett, esq. 
of Monmouth.——At Oxford, the Rev. John 
Young Seagrave, M.A. Vicar of Bramham, 
Yorkshire, to Frances-Henrietta, youngest 
dau. of Benjamin Johnson, esq. late of New- 
castle-on-Tyne.——At Croydon, the Rev. John 
Page, D.D. Vicar of Gillingham, Kent, to Miss 
Rowles, of Croydon common, Surrey.——At 
Aldingbourne, Sussex, the Rev. John Rus- 
bridger, M.A. Curate of Eartham, Sussex, to 
Ellen-Honoria, youngest dau. of the late Geo. 
Woolley, esq. of Notting hill, Middlesex.— 
At Norton Fitzwarren, Somerset, the Rev. 
Reginald Neale Shutte, B.A. to Emily-Eva, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. C B. Gribble, 
H.E.I.C.S, and widow of Crawford Kerr, esq. 
— At Bishop’s Hull, Somerset, Capt. T. A. 
Rawlins, of H.M. 86th Regt. to Marianne, 
second dau. of the late Col. Sir C. W. Dance, 
K.H. of Barr house, Somersetshire.——At 
Margate, James John Heywood, esq. M.A. of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, to Sarah-Eliza- 
beth, only child of Thomas Cookes, esq. of 
Margate. —In J meng | chapel, John st. Edg- 
ware road, John Scott Burdon Sanderson, esq. 
M.D. younger son of Richard Burdon Sander- 
son, esq. of Jesmond, Northumb. to Ghetal, 
elder dau. of the Rev. Ridley H. Herschell. 
——At Twickenham, John Carr, eldest son of 
William Sharpe, esq. Brechin, N.B. to Jane- 
Anne, youngest dau. of John Haselden, esq. 
late of Windsor.——At St. Mary’s, Paddington, 
Lieut.-Col. Studholme Hodgson, son of the late 
Gen. and grandson of the late Field Marshal 
Studholme Hodgson, to Caroline, relict of Sir 
John Palmer Bruce Chichester, Bart. of Ar- 
lington court, Devonshire.——At St. Mary 
Abbott’s, Kensington, Thomas, only son of 
the late Thomas Phippen, esq. to Ada- Ellen, 
second dau. of Richard Charnock, esq. barris- 
ter-at-law.——At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, John 
Sampson, eldest son of the late John James 
Peirce, esq. of Canterbury, to Jane-Elizabeth, 
only dau. of George Duncan, esq. of Foxley 
house, Kennington.—At Faversham, Capt. 
Gardine Shaw, late of the 14th Light Dragoons, 
to Ellen, second dau. of the late John oven 
esq. of Lenfield house, Maidstone, Kent.—— 
At St. Mark’s, Hamilton terr. Geo. Burchett, 
esq. of Doctors’ commons, to Mary, second 
dau. of Charles Turner, esq. of Hamilton terr. 
St. John’s wood.——At St. Marylebone, Wm. 
Stutfield, esq. of Stratford place, to Marian, 
youngest dau. of George Johnstone, esq. of 
Tavistock square, and late of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards. At Dawlish, Phillip John William 
Cooke, esq. solicitor, Gloucester, to Adeline, 
only dau. of Paulin Barret, esq. B.A: Beach 
house, Dawlish. 

10. At Cambridge, Lewis Hough, esq. third 
son of the late Rev. James Hough, to Fran- 
cessa-Mary, second dau. of the late W. W. 
Hayward, esq. of Cambridge.—— At Plymouth, 
Charles Arthur Aylmer, esq. to the Hon. 
Sophia Mackay, dau. of the Right Hon. Lord 
Reay.——At Dalblair house, Ayr, Capt. Bar- 
clay Thomas, of H.M. 27th Regt.fand second 
son of Rear-Adm. Thomas, to Catherine-Ara- 
bella, dau. of the late William Guild, jun. esq. 
——At Southwark, David Gilkison, esq. son of 
Robert Gilkison, esq. Wood bank, Port Glas- 
gow, to Charlotte-Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
Charles Bunning, esq. Kettering. ——The Rev. 
Frederic FitzPatrick, only son of the Rev. 
Frederic FitzPatrick, Rector of Bailieborough, 
to Lady Olivia Taylour, eldest dau, of the 
Marquis of Headfort. 
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Tue Duke or Saxe-ALTENBURG. 

Aug. 3. In his 67th year, his Se- 
rene Highness George-Charles-Frederick, 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Altenburg. 

He was the second son of Frederick 
Duke of Saxe-Hildburghausen, who be- 
came Duke of Saxe-Altenburg by the 
convention of the 12th Nov. 1826, by 
Charlotte-Georgiana, daughter of Charles- 
Louis, Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz. He 
was consequently through his mother a 
great-nephew of Queen Charlotte, the 
consort of our King George the Third, 
and a nephew of the late Queen of Hanover. 

He succeeded to the Duchy of Saxe- 
Altenburg on the 29th Sept. 1834, on the 
abdication of his elder brother Joseph, 
who thereupon took the title of Duke 
Joseph of Saxe-Altenburg, and is still 
living. 

He married, Oct. 7, 1825, the Princess 
Mary of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, aunt to 
the present reigning Duke; and by that 
princess, who survives him, he had issue 
two sons, Ernest his successor, a Lieute- 
nant in the first regiment of the Royal 
guards of Prussia, who has recently mar- 
ried a Princess of Anhalt-Dessau ; and 
Maurice, a Lieutenant in the Hussar regi- 
ment of the Prussian guards. 

The late Duke’s portrait, and that of his 
Duchess, are given in the Almanac de 
Gotha for the present year. 


Masor-Gen. Lorp Saroun. 

Aug. 18. At his shooting-seat, near 
Rothes, aged 68, the Right Hon. Alex- 
ander George Fraser, sixteenth Lord 
Saltoun, of Abernethy (1445), and a 
Representative Peer of Scotland, K.T., 
K.C.B., G.C.H., and Knight of the Aus- 
trian order of Maria Theresa and of the 
Russian order of St. George, a Lieut.- 
General in the army, and Colonel of the 
2d Foot, and a Deputy Lieutenant of 
Aberdeensbire. 

Lord Saltoun was born in London on 
the 22d April 1785 ; he was the eldest son 
of Alexander fifteenth Lord Saltoun, a 
member of the faculty of advocates, by 
Marjory, only daughter of Simon Fraser, 
esq. of Ness Castle, Inverness, and of 
London, one of the Directors of the East 
India Company. He succeeded to the 
peerage in his boyhood, by the death of 
his father on the 13th Sept. 1793. 

He was appointed a Lieutenant in the 
35th regiment of Foot on the 2d Sept. 
1802; transferred to the 42d on the 25th 
June following; and to the Ist Foot 
Guards as Lieutenant and Captain, Nov. 


23, 1804. He was promoted to Captain 
and Lieut.-Colonel Dec. 25, 1813. He 
served with the army in Sicily in 1806 
and 1807, and throughout Sir John 
Moore’s campaign in the Peninsula in 
18U8 and 1809, and was present at the 
battle of Corunna. 

He accompanied the expedition to Wal- 
cheren in 1809, went to Cadiz in 1811, and 
was at the storming of Seville, the passage 
of the Bidassoa, the battle of the Neville, 
the actions of the 9th, 10th, and 12th Dec. 
1813, in front of Bidart, the passage of 
the Adour, the blockade of Bayonne, and 
repulse of the sortie. He also passed 
through the campaign of 1815, including 
the battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, 
and the storming of Peronne. In the 
famous defence of Hougoumont he highly 
distinguished himself by his gallantry, and 
had no less than four horses killed under 
him. That important post was held all day 
against the overwhelming numbers of the 
French host, by Colonel McDonell within, 
and Lord Saltoun without. Towards the 
close of that eventful day he returned to 
his place in the line, with but about one- 
third of the men with whom he had gone 
into action. He now took a prominent 
part in the last celebrated charge of the 
Guards. One short anecdote of this mo- 
ment of his career will at once depict the 
character cf the man, and the regard 
which the officers and the love which his 
men bore for him. Volunteering to go to 
the front some twenty or thirty paces— 
while the battalion was lying down, and 
the last column of the French army, some 
10,000 strong, was coming on to endeavour 
to break the British line, and retrieve the 
day—he arranged that he would put his 
cap on his sword as a signal when the men 
were to get up and fire. Utterly regard- 
less of himself, and seeing the advantage 
of allowing the French column to approach 
to within certain destruction, he waited 
till they were so near that his brother 
officers and friends called out to him— 
“ For God’s sake, come back, Saltoun— 
our own men must shoot you;"’ on which 
there was a general cheer, from right to 
left, ‘“‘ Never fear: we won’t shoot my 
Lord.”’ 

Lord Saltoun was promoted to the rank 
of Major-General, Jan. 10, 1837; and 
appointed to the command of the 2d Foot 
in 1846. He was once publicly described 
by the late Duke of Wellington as “a 
pattern to the army, both as a man and a 
soldier.’” 

During the opium war in China, his 
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lordship went out to that country with 
reinforcements, and commanded a brigade 
at the attack and capture of Chin Kiang 
Fou. 

He was nominated a Companion of the 
Bath in 1815, and advanced to the grade 
of a Knight Commander in 1818. Healso 
received the Austrian and Russian orders 
before named for his services at Waterloo. 
He was nominated only last year a Knight 
of the Thistle. 

He was elected a Representative Peer 
of Scotland at the general election of 1807, 
and on every subsequent occasion. He 
generally voted against the measures of 
the recent Whig administrations. He 
was a patron of many of the musical insti- 
tutions of the metropolis, as President of 
the Madrigal Society, Chairman of the 
Musical Union, &c. 

He married, March 6, 1815, Catharine 
Thurlow, a natural daughter of Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow; but that lady died on 
the 9th July, 1826, leaving him no issue. 
He is succeeded by his nephew Major 
Alexander Fraser, of the 28th Foot, eldest 
son of the late Hon. William Fraser by 
Elizabeth-Graham, second daughter of 
David M‘Dowall Grant, esq. of Arndilly, 
co. Banff. His Lordship has married, 
in 1849, Charlotte, second daughter of 
Thomas Browne Evans, esq. of Dean 
House, Oxfordshire. 





Ap. Sir Grorce Cockxsurn, Barr. 

Auy. 19. At Leamington Spa, in his 
8lst year, the Right Hon. Sir George 
Cockburn, the 8th Bart. of Langton, co. 
Berwick (1627), G.C.B., Admiral of the 
Fleet, and Rear-Admiral of the United 
Kingdom, Major-General of Marines, a 
Privy Councillor, and F.R.S. 

Sir George Cockburn was born in London 
on the 22d April, 1772, the second son of 
Sir James Cockburn the sixth Baronet, 
M.P. for Peebles, by his second wife Au- 
gusta Anne, daughter of the Very Rev. 
Francis Ayscough, D.D. Dean of Bristol. 
He entered the navy March 12, 1781, as 
captain’s servant (under the anspices of 
Admirals Sir Joshua Rowley and Lord 
Hood), on board a frigate then commanded 
by Captain Bartholomew Samuel Rowley. 
His name was afterwards borne on the 
books of the William and Mary, yacht, 
but he did not go to sea until 1786 ; in the 
course of which and of the following year 
we find him cruising on the Home station, 
in the Termagant 18, Capt. Rowley Bul- 
teel. In Jan. 1788 he joined the Ariel 14, 
Capt. Robert Moorsom, with whom he 
sailed for the East Indies, where for several 
months he was very profitably employed 
in surveying. Returning home in 1791 
with the same officer, in the Princess 


Royal, Indiaman, Mr. Cockburn next 
served in the Channel as midshipman of 
the Hebe 38, Capt. Alexander Hood; and 
as master’s mate in the Romney 50, the 
flag-ship in the Mediterranean of Rear- 
Adm. S. C. Goodall. In 1792 he was ap- 
pointed acting Lieutenant of the Pearl 32, 
Capt. G. W. A. Courtenay; and on Jan. 
27, 1793, was confirmed in the Orestes 18, 
Capt. Lord Augustus Fitzroy. On April 
28 following he became ninth Lieut. of the 
Britannia 100, bearing the flag of Vice- 
Adm. W. Hotham; but was removed, in 
June, as tenth, totheVictory 100, flag-ship, 
off Toulon, of his patron Lord Hood; from 
which, on attaining, in quick rotation, the 
post of first Lieutenant, he was promoted 
to the command, Oct. 11 in the same year, 
of the Speedy sloop. As a reward for his 
skill and perseverance in maintaining the 
blockade of Genoa during a gale which 
dispersed every other ship of a squadron 
stationed off that port, Capt. Cockburn 
was appointed, Jan. 20, 1794, acting Cap- 
tain of the Inconstant 36; and on the 20th 
of the following month was officially posted 
into the Meleager 32, which he commanded 
in the hostilities against Corsica, and, as 
one of Hotham’s repeaters, in the actions 
of March 14 and July 13, 1795. He was 
afterwards employed for twelve months in 
vigorous co-operation with the Austrian 
troops in Piedmont, and during that period 
obtained the hearty acknowledgments of 
the immortal Nelson for his conspicuous 
zeal, ability, and courage on various occa- 
sions, but more especially for the great 
assistance he afforded in running in under 
the batteries of Larma, on May 31, 1796, 
and capturing six of the enemy’s armed 
vessels. 

Being transferred, Aug. 19 following, to 
the command of the Minerve, of 42 guns 
and 286 men, Capt. Cockburn, who re- 
mained in that ship until paid off in Feb. 
1802, continued to pursue his gallant career 
with intense ardour, either conducting in 
person, or assuming a prominent part in 
a train of the most important achievements. 
He was first employed in blockading Leg- 
horn; and on next hoisting the broad pen- 
dant of Commodore Nelson, again acquired 
the admiration of the latter for his conduct 
at the capture and defeat, while proceed- 
ing from Gibraltar to Elba, and in pre- 
sence of the Spanish fleet, of the Sabina, 
of 40, and the Matilda, of 34 guns, Dec. 
20, 1796. The former ship struck her 
colours after a combat of three hours, and 
a loss, out of 286 men, of 14 killed and 
14 wounded; the other was compelled to 
wear and haul off at the close of a sharp 
action of half an hour; the collective loss 
of the Minerve on both occasions amount- 
ing to 7 men killed and 44 wounded. 




















Capt. Cockburn, who had previously as- 
sisted in destroying 1’Etonnant, national 
corvette, of 18 guns, next took the priva- 
teer Maria, of 6 guns, and 68 men; and, 
after witnessing the evacuation of Porto 
Ferrajo, bore a very active part in the battle 
off Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 14, 1797. He 
also brought out from under the severe fire 
of two strong batteries on Grand Canary 
Island, the Marseillais, a French letter-of- 
marque of 24 guns. In April, 1798, the 
Minerve returned to England to refit, but 
towards the close of the year she again 
sailed for the Mediterranean, where Capt. 
Cockburn continued to be employed on 
various important services, frequently in 
command of a small squadron, until the 
conclusion of the war. Among other ope- 
rations, he joined in the hostilities against 
Malta; was in company with the Emerald 
at the taking of La Caroline privateer, of 
16 guns and 90 men; witnessed Lord 
Keith’s capture of three frigates and two 
brigs under Rear-Admiral Perrée, June 
19,1799; took, during the year 1800, the 
three privateers, Le Furet, La Mouche, 
and La Vengeance, carrying altogether 49 
guns and 357 men; made prize, Feb. 11, 
1801, of a Danish man-of-war brig, and 
in Sept. following, captured and destroyed 
the Success, of 32, and Bravoure, of 42 
guns. 

On the 12th July, 1803, Capt. Cock- 
burn assumed the command of the Phae- 
ton 38, in which, after serving for some 
time off Havre de Grace with a squadron 
of frigates under his orders, he took out 
Mr. Merry, the British Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, to the United States, and thence 
proceeded to India with the first instal- 
ment of a sum of money, which it had been 
arranged should be paid by the American 
government, as a compensation for the 
losses sustained by the loyalists on the 
first establishment of American independ- 
ence. He was subsequently employed in 
blockading the Isle of France, where he 
frequently came into warm collision with 
the enemy’s batteries; and on eventually 
exchanging, June 5, 1805, into the Howe, 
he returned to England with the Marquess 
of Wellesley, the late Governor General 
of India. 

On the Ist July, 1806, he was appointed 
to the Captain, in which he was present, 
on the 22d Sept. following, at the capture, 
by a squadron under Sir Thomas Louis, 
of le President, French frigate of 44 guns, 
Sept. 22, 1806. In March 1808 he as- 
sumed the command of the Pompée 74, 
and on his passage to the West Indies he 
captured le Pilade, corvette, of 16 guns 
and 109 men. Being entrusted by Sir Alex. 
Cochrane, on his arrival on that station, 
with the management of all the naval ope- 
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rations on shore in the attack on Marti- 
nique, he hoisted a broad pendant, and 
greatly contributed to the reduction of the 
island. ‘The enemy offering to capitulate 
on Feb. 24, 1809, Commodore Cockburn; 
with Generals Prevost and Maitland, was 
directed to meet the French commissioners 
to settle the terms, and under their signa- 
tures Martinique became a British colony. 
For his services on this occasion the com- 
modore was personally thanked by both 
Houses of Parliament, and appointed Cap- 
tain of the port of St. Pierre. Removing 
in March to the Belleisle 74, he returned 
to Europe in charge of the ships taken at 
Martinique, and of the surrendered gover- 
nor and garrison. 

Soon after his arrival in England he was 
ordered to accompany the expedition to 
the Scheldt, where he assumed the com- 
mand, with his pendant in the Plover, of 
a division of the British flotilla; and, tak- 
ing up a most judicious position near the 
south-east end of Flushing, continued to 
bombard that town until the French com- 
mandant signified his intention to surren- 
der; when, with an officer from the army, 
he entered blindfolded into the fortress, 
and finally arranged the terms of capitu- 
lation. On the retreat of the British down 
the Scheldt, he subsequently took the post 
of honour, and formed the rear-guard ; on 
which occasion the Plover was the last 
vessel to leave the river, checking by her 
fire the pursuit of the enemy. 

The Belleisle, of which ship Capt. Cock- 
burn had resumed command, being paid- 
off in Oct. 1809, he next, in Feb. 1810, 
joined the Tmplacable 74, and was invested 
with the conduct of the naval part of an 
expedition having for its object the libera- 
tion of Ferdinand VII. of Spain from his 
confinement at Valencay. He afterwards 
proceeded to Cadiz with the flag of Sir 
Rich. Keats, and effectually co-operated 
in the defence of that place, particularly 
by the able assistance he afforded with two 
brigs and some armed boats to an attempt 
made to dislodge a French force at Moguer, 
to the northward of the town. Towards 
the close of 1810 he safely escorted two 
Spanish line-of-battle ships, of 120 guns 
each, to the Havannah; after which he 
proceeded to Vera Cruz, and thence re- 
turned to Cadiz with 2,000,000 dollars: 
Arriving in England early in 1811, on 
board the Druid, 32, Capt. Cockburn was; 
by the Admiralty, again appointed a Com- 
modore, on Nov. 26, and directed to hoist 
his broad pendant on board the Grampus 
50. About the same period he was selected 
to act as joint commissioner with Mr. 
T. Sydenham and Mr. J. P. Morier, for 
the purpose of effecting a reconciliation 
between Spain and her transatlantic co- 
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lonies. The scheme, however, in con- 
sequence of the narrow-minded policy 
pursued by the Spanish Cortes, proving 
abortive, the Commodore, after proceeding 
as far as Cadiz, returned home, and on 
Aug. 12,1812, was promoted to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral—previously to which he had 
been appointed Aug. 1, 1811, a Colonel of 
Marines. He soon, with his flag in the 
Marlborough 74, again sailed for Cadiz, 
in order to assume command of the British 
squadron employed in its defence ; but, the 
siege having been raised prior to his ar- 
rival, he was ordered to North America, 
where hostilities had been recently declared 
against Great Britain. Arriving in the Che- 
sapeake on March 3, 1813, he commenced 
operations by clearing the river James of 
its vessels, and carrying consternation into 
the heart of Virginia. He next penetrated 
to the upper part of Elk River, at the very 
head of the Chesapeake waters ; landed and 
partially destroyed the town of Havre de 
Grace, together ‘vith a battery and cannon- 
foundry, near the entrance of the Susque- 
hanna ; and, proceeding up the Sassafras 
River with all the boats of his squadron 
on May 6, succeeded, after routing a body 
of about 400 men, who had opened on 
them a fire from an entrenched position 
on the two opposite banks of the river, in 
demolishing the settlements of Georgetown 
and Frederickstown. On June 26 he fur- 
ther co-operated with Sir Sidney Beckwith 
in the attack upon Hampton ; and, shift- 
ing his flag on July 1 to the Sceptre 74, 
assisted, in the course of that month, at the 
capture of Ocrukoke, and Portsmouth 
Islands, on the coast of North Carolina, 
possessing himself at the same time of the 
Anaconda of 20, and Atlas of 12 guns. 
He next, on the morning of July 5, with 
a mere handful of men, made himself 
master of Kent Island, in the Chesapeake, 
to which bay, after visiting Bermuda, he 
ultimately returned in 1814, on board the 
Albion 74. In July of the latter year the 
Rear-Admiral entered the Potomac, and, 
ascending that river, frequently landed at 
the head of about 500 seamen and marines, 
sometimes in Maryland on the one side, 
and sometimes in Virginia on the other; 
and, overrunning both provinces to the 
distance of ten miles from the water’s 
edge, destroyed all the military posts and 
stores to be met with in the whole of that 
extensive range of country, and captured 
and shipped off several guns, stores of 
tobacco, flour, and other articles, but not, 
however, without frequently coming into 
severe contact with the enemy. He next 
proceeded with his boats up the Petuxent 
in quest of a powerful flotilla, under the 
orders of Commodore Barney, and at 
length, on August 22, discovered the ob- 
10 
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ject of his search near Pig Point, but such 
terror did his very presence excite, that 
the Americans instantly set fire to their 
vessels, all of which, except one, blew up. 
In pursuance of a bold plan which he had 
formed, the Rear-Admiral, joining an army 
of 4000 men under Major-General Ross 
at Marlborough, now advanced upon Wash- 
ington, the capital of the United States, 
which he hoped to take by a coup de main. 
Reaching Bladensburg on the 24th of the 
month, the enemy were encountered, about 
8000 strong, and, although firmly posted, 
attacked and completely routed. Pushing 
forward without loss of time, on the same 
evening he entered Washington. The whole 
of that night and the following day were 
devoted to the work of destruction ; and 
by the evening of the 25th, when the 
British commenced their retreat, public 
property to the value of between two and 
three millions sterling had been demolished. 
Throughout every detail of this splendid 
achievement Sir George Cockburn dis- 
played as much judgment and ability as a 
soldier as he had previously displayed as 
a naval commander. After conducting 
many other operations on the southern 
coast of the United States, where he kept 
the inhabitants in aconstant state of alarm, 
and occupied the town of St. Mary, on 
being informed of the cessation of hostili- 
ties, he returned to Spithead, where he ar- 
rived on May 4, 1815, having re-established 
that naval supremacy of Great Britain 
which had been on many occasions too 
successfully questioned by our then Trans- 
atlantic enemies. He had been nominated 
a Knight Commander of the Bath on the 
2nd Jan. in the same year. 

Shortly after he hoisted his flag in the 
Northumberland 74, as Commander-in- 
Chief at St. Helena, having been selected 
to convey Napoleon Bonaparte to that 
island. Sir George sailed from Plymouth 
on the 8th Aug., and on the 16th Oct. 
landed his important charge at the place 
of his destination. He had the good for- 
tune to be considered as “a gentleman ’’ 
by the querulous ex-Emperor. He was 
superseded, in June 1816, by Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm; and returning home struck his 
flag in the following August. Having be- 
come a Vice-Admiral Aug. 12, 1819, he 
afterwards, with his flag in the Vernon 50 
and President 52, commanded in chief on 
the North America and West India sta- 
tion from Dec. 6, 1832, until Feb. 1836. 
His promotion to the rank of full Admiral 
took place Jan. 10, 1837. Sir George 
Cockburn was advanced to the grade of a 
Grand Cross of the Bath, with additional 
armorial bearings indicative of his import- 
ant services, Feb. 1818. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, Dec. 21, 1820. 
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On the 25th March, 1818, Sir George 
Cockburn was appointed one of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, where he retained a seat 
until 1830. He was first returned to 
Parliament as one of the members for 
Portsmouth at the general election of 1818. 

In 1820 he was elected for Weobley ; in 
1826 for Plymouth. 

On the 20th April, 1827, he was sworn 
a Privy Councillor. 

Whilst Commander-in-chief in the West 
Indies he was again nominated senior naval 
Lerd of the Admiralty under Lord De 
Grey. Before he had returned, however, 
Sir R. Peel had resigned, and Sir George 
was out of office until the return of Sir R. 
Peel to power in 1841. From that time 
until 1846 Sir George was the senior naval 
Lord, and upon him, it may be said, de- 
volved the chief business of the Admiralty, 
with the Earl of Haddington for most 
of the time as the political head. At the 
former date (1841) he was returned to 
Parliament for Ripon, which he continued 
to represent until July, 1847. He had 
been an unsuccessful candidate for Green- 
wich at the same general election of 1841, 
at that of 1835 for Plymouth, and at that 
of 1837 both for Plymouth and Ports- 
mouth. 

On the 5th April, 1821, he was ap- 
pointed Major-General of Marines. in 
Nov. 1841 he became an Admiral of the 
Red, in 1847 Rear-Admiral of the United 
Kingdom, and in 1851 Admiral of the 
Fleet. 

He succeeded to the ancient baronetcy 
of his family on the death of his elder bro- 
ther Major-General Sir James Cockburn, 
G.C.H. in February 1852. 

Sir George Cockburn was a true sailor, 
and as such was honoured and respected 
by all he served with or commanded. His 
characteristics were high generosity, a bold 
and unflinching determination. He never 
indiscreetly dared what he could not ac- 
complish; he never resolved to do what 
he failed to achieve. He was one of those 
master-minds that calculated everything, 
and ensured the accuracy of his measures 
by the results he produced. Nothing was 
too little for his perception, nothing was 
too great for his grasp. He possessed an 
extraordinary reliance on his own indi- 
vidual ability to compass that which he 
had determined, and thereby infused that 
confidence in his subordinates which was 
the security for success. He was confident 
without any temerity, he was bold without 
being rash, and he was victorious always 
by design and never by accident. Know- 
ing himself, he knew his officers and men. 
If often severe he was always just, and in 
the course of his career he frequently ex- 
hibited those traits of character which 
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never fail to make an officer a great man, 
and those under his command devoted to 
their chief. When in command of the 
Minerva, before the battle of St. Vincent, 
he fell in with the Spanish fleet, and was 
immediately chased by their swiftest ships. 
Of course he tried to get away as fast as 
he could, but in ‘‘ carrying on’’ a man 
belonging to his frigate fell overboard. 
With most in the frigate it was no question 
that the man would be abandoned to his 
fate—for it was one life to 350; but not 
so with the Captain. The moment he saw 
the circumstance, with that high chival- 
rous feeling which wins all hearts, and 
especially the entire devotion of a sailor, 
his instant orders wear to ‘‘ wear ship.’’ 
** Fortune favours the brave’’—round she 
went in a twinkling, ran down through the 
Spanish fleet, exchanged broadsides with 
the enemy, Captain Cockburn picked up 
his man, and continued his course in 
defiance. 

It is impossible to do justice to the 
deceased’s administrative services during 
the latter portion of his career. He was 
equal to any emergency—superior to any 
difficulty. In every department Sir George 
was perfectly at home; and of him it is 
said, that without any assistance he could 
conduct every department with the mi- 
nutest attention to every detail of the ser- 
vice. He neither required the assistance 
of his colleagues nor the promptings of 
any “ Whitehall ship’s corporal.’’ He was 
superior to petty intrigues, and despised 
the low espionage of subordinates. His 
advice was ever respected, his orders were 
implicitly obeyed, and his rebukes were 
most effective. He was regarded by the 
Duke of Wellington as the first man in 
the navy ; he was looked up to by Sir R. 
Peel as the mainstay of his department. 
His minutes were masterpieces of intelli- 
gence—clear, solid, and comprehensive. 
He never grappled with a question that he 
did not understand ; he never gave circu- 
lation to an opinion that did not carry 
with its expression a sense of its value and 
practicability. 

With the Earl of Haddington he acted 
in the most perfect and sincere cordiality 
of feeling, and the result was that steady 
improvement in the navy which marked 
the administration of his Lordship. With 
all his immense labours he had time to be 
kind and agreeable to all that were intro- 
duced to him. He was ever ready to 
instruct, advise, persuade, and inform, 
having but one object in view, the good 
of the service, of which he was the ‘‘ fore- 
most man of the age.”’ 

In his closing years, although retired 
from political and professional life he was, 
always accessible to those in power, and 
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his profound experience was ever at the 
command of his successors, irrespective of 
their political opinions. It was a grateful 
act of Sir F. Baring and Admiral Dundas 
to recommend Sir G. Cockburn to be pro- 
moted to be Admiral of the Fleet, and he 
was deeply sensible of the honour so de- 
servedly conferred upon him. Like the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir George Cock- 
burn sacrificed every feeling to ‘‘ duty,” 
and, full of years and honours, he has de- 
scended to the tomb with the consciousness 
that not only has he done his duty, but 
that in the deathless page of history, the 
brightest leaf will immortalise his good 
services to his Sovereign and his country. 

Sir George Cockburn married his cousin 
Miss Mary Cockburn. 

His body was deposited in the old cata- 
combs at Kensal Green cemetery: at- 
tended by his son Sir James Cockburn, 
his brother the Very Rev. William Cock- 
burn, Dean of York, his nephew Sir 
Alexander Cockburn (late Attorney-Gene- 
ral), Sir James Hamilton, his cousin Ad- 
miral Ayscough, Capt. A. Duntze, &c. 





Lievt.-Gen. Sir C. J. Napier, G.C.B. 
Aug. 29. At his seat at Oaklands, near 
Portsmouth, aged 71, Lieut.-General Sir 
Charles James Napier, G.C.B. Colonel of 
the 22d Foot. 
This very remarkable man was the eldest 
son of the Hon. George Napier, Colonel 
in the army, and Comptroller of the Army 
accounts in Ireland (sixth son of Francis 
fifth Lord Napier), by his second marriage 
with Lady Sarah Lennox, seventh daugh- 
ter of Charles second Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox, K.G. He was born at White- 
hall, Westminster, on 10th August, 1782. 
He is said to have been considered a deli- 
cate child, and was brought up accord- 
ingly; but if he was, he must have 
speedily, in common phrase, grown out of 
it. He was removed at an early age to 
Treland—to Castletown, in the county of 
Kildare. Here he received his education, 
at the hands of his father, who, however, 
appears to have made it of the shortest, 
as, before the boy had finished his twelfth 
year, he received, on the 31st Jan. 1794, 
an Ensign’s commission in the 22d regi- 
ment of Foot; and on the 8th of May 
following he was gazetted a Lieutenant. 
Here was quick promotion; but stirring 
times were at hand. The Reign of Terror 
was in full swing, and the symptoms of 
Irish disaffection were becoming visible. 
Four years after, that country was in a 
blaze, and young Napier saw his first ser- 
vice as Aide-de-camp to Sir James Duff. 
His regiment still keeping in Ireland, where 
it was recruited, he was called out on the 
occasion of the Emmett plot and insurrec- 


tion, and the young soldier had a second 
time the opportunity of seeing the horrors 
of civil war. But he was soon destined to 
a share in campaigning upon a greater 
scale. Towards the end of 1803, he ob- 
tained his company, and exchanged into 
the 50th ; and having been appointed to a 
majority on the 29th May, 1806, he com- 
manded this regiment during the terrible 
retreat on Corunna under Sir John Moore, 
and during the fatal battle in which that 
gallant leader fell. Nor had Major Napier 
much better fortune, for he was wounded 
in five places and made prisoner. The 42d 
and 50th had attacked and driven the 
French out of a village called Elvina, and 
Sir John Moore had sent a battalion of 
Guards to reinforce the regiments in con- 
tinuing the advance. The 42d, however, 
taking the Grenadiers for a relief, par- 
tially fell. back, leaving the 50th fighting 
in some disorder amongst ruined houses 
and garden walls. At this mcment, the 
French having been powerfully reinforced, 
advanced in’ an overwhelming charge, 
driving back the 50th into the village. In 
the retreat Major Stanhope, a nephew of 
Mr. Pitt, was killed, and Major Napier 
desperately wounded and made prisoner. 
In his recently-published work, ‘ English 
Battles and Sieges in the Peninsula,’’ his 
brother Sir William Napier gives the fol- 
lowing compact account of the affair :— 
‘*Encompassed by enemies and denied 
quarter, he received five wounds, but he 
still fought and struggled for life until a 
French drummer, with a generous heat 
and indignation, forcibly rescued him from 
his barbarous assailants.’’ We subjoin 
some details from another authority, by 
whom Major Napier is represented as 
having been taken in an attempt to carry 
a gun which had committed great slaughter, 
and was the identical one from which Sir 
John Moore afterwards received his death- 
wound, This statement receives some 
colouring from Napier, who states that 
Sir John was in the thick of the affair at 
Elvina, and was “dashed from his horse 
to the ground. A cannoa-shot from the 
rock battery had torn away all the flesh 
from his left breast and shoulder, and 
broken the ribs over a heart undaunted 
even by this terrible, this ghastly, mortal 
hurt.”’, To return, however, to Major 
Napier. He is described as advancing 
over broken ground, armed with a musket, 
and calling on his men to follow him. 
Three of the four who obeyed him fell in 
the attempt, the fourth was wounded, and 
the rest hung back. Napier was in the 
act of helping the wounded man when he 
was struck by a musket-ball, which broke 
one of his shank bones. Throwing down 
his musket, he was hobbling along, leaning 
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on his sword, when a cowardly Frenchman 
ran his bayonet into his back. The hurt, 
however, not being serious, Major Napier 
turned round and disarmed his assailant, 
now supported by several of his comrades, 
whom the Major gallantly faced until he 
was knocked down senseless by the butt- 
end of a musket, and was about to be 
dispatched outright, when the benevolent 
drummer interfered and dragged him out 
of the melée. Sir William Napier, it will 
be observed, mentions five wounds; and 
in Hart’s Army List the same number is 
stated, to wit, “leg broken by a musket- 
shot, sabre-cut on the head, in the back 
by a bayonet, ribs broken by a cannon- 
shot, and several severe contusions.’’ 

Ney received his gallant prisoner with 
a kindness which was not his general cha- 
racteristic, procured for him the necessary 
medical assistance, and, upon his recovery, 
which was rapid—for it would appear, 
from several circumstances in his life, that 
Sir Charles’s flesh had a very fortunate 
facility in healing—dismissed him, with 
permission to go to England on parole. 
This act of generosity was probably caused 
by the close of the campaign, which was 
terminated by the battle of Corunna. The 
belief in the meantime was prevalent in 
England that Major Napier had been 
killed, and he found his friends in mourn- 
ing, and his property being administered 
to. It was probably about the period of 
forced inactivity which ensued, that Major 
Napier commenced that literary career 
which he afterwards carried on during 
another compulsory cessation from mili- 
tary services. His brother, Sir William, 
in his work, The Conquest of Scinde, 
mentions several of these productions, 
amongst others, The Colonies ; Colonisa- 
tion, with remarks upon Small Farms and 
Over-Population ; Military Law, a work 
stated to be eloquent, and copious of anec- 
dote; An Essay on the State of Ireland; 
and Notes upon De Vigny’s Lights and 
Shades of Military Life. It must have 
been at an after period, after his Greek 
government, that Sir Charles wrote The 
Roads of Cephalonia, a natural subject 
for so great and enterprising a road- 
maker; and we learn that, upon one 
occasion, the date is not mentioned, the 
stern warrior and engineer unbent from 
professional topics so far as to indite 
Harold of England, an historical romance, 
not published, but worthy of being so, and 
showing the author’s versatile powers of 
mind. 

But suspense of action soon tired Sir 
Charles ; and in 1811 we find him back 
again in the Peninsula, and, as a volunteer, 
fighting desperately at the desperate fight 
of Coa, where he had two horses shot 
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under him, but escaped unhurt. At Bu- 
saco, one of the hottest-fought battles of 
the war, he was not so fortunate, being 
shot in the face, having his jaw broken 
and his eye injured. Good medical as- 
sistance not appearing to be at hand, Sir 
Charles actually rode to Lisbon, a dis- 
tance of more than a hundred miles, and 
had the ball extracted from where it had 
worked itself to, behind his ear. Still not 
satisfied with fighting—and now elevated, 
in June, 1811, to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
—the subject of this memoir recovered 
soon cnough to take a share in the hard- 
fought battle of Fuentes d’Onore, where 
Lord Wellington was also engaged with 
another division of the army ; and he was 
present at the second siege of Badajoz. 

After taking part in innumerable 
skirmishes and unrecorded rencontres, 
Lieut.-Colonel Napier returned to Eng- 
land, and presently exchanged the repose 
which the visit afforded him for the de- 
lights of a fighting cruise off the Chesa- 
peake, capturing American vessels and 
making frequent descents upon the coasts. 
Back again in England, upon the peace, 
Colonel Napier must, one would think, 
have been grievously afflicted at missing 
such a noble catastrophe as Waterloo. He 
arrived, however, three days after the 
battle, took part in the storming of the 
ramparts of Cambray, and accompanied 
the army to Paris. A period of military 
inactivity followed, during part of which 
Colonel Napier, being stationed in the 
Greek Islands, was appointed to the go- 
vernment of the island of Cephalonia. 
His brother, in the introductory part of 
the Conquest of Scinde, is eloquent about 
the excellent government bestowed by 
Colonel Napier on the Cephalonese, who, 
he says, still call him “ Father,” and still 
cultivate and remit to him the profits of 
a small patch of vines, Sir Charles being 
ignorant even of the names of his attached 
friends. Into the question of the recal 
of Sir Charles from his Greek government 
we will not enter. He was very indignant 
at the affair, and expressed the same in 
very indignant phrases. While in Cepha- 
lonia, Sir Charles concocted with Byron a 
plan for the deliverance of Greece, which, 
however, says Sir William Napier, was 
disregarded by the Greek Committee in 
London, adding, “ Why, it is for the 
Humes, the Ellices, and the Bowrings to 
say.”? 

After a short command of the military 
district of the North of England, Sir 
Charles Napier, now Major-General, was 
ordered to take the command of the army 
at Bombay ; and here commences the most 
splendid period of his life, resulting in the 
conquest, the pacification, and the great 
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improvement of Scinde. In 1841 he re- 
ceived the appointment, and immediately 
embarked. At Bombay he soon attracted 
attention by the commencement of that 
career of military reform for which he has 
become so celebrated, attacking also the 
alleged abuses of Lord Auckland’s govern- 
ment, and rejoicing in the advent of his 
lordship’s successor, the Earl of Ellen- 
borough. At the suggestion of the new 
Governor-General, Sir Charles drew up the 
plan of an Affghanistan campaign. It 
was on too extensive a scale to be adopted ; 
but he accomplished more practical matter, 
in breaking down the prejudices of the 
Sepoys in favour of the matchlock over 
the musket, and arraigned the absurd 
custom of providing every English soldier 
upon the march with achest, four of which 
formed the load of a camel. The 22d 
having marched for Scinde with 1300 chests 
and 300 camels, Sir Charles himself went 
by sea to the mouth of the Indus, fifty-four 
deaths from cholera occurring on the pass- 
age among the troops, and arrived in a 
jaded condition at Kurrachee, where he 
suffered a severe injury from the explosion 
ofa rocket. Nothing daunted, this daring 
captain set at once about his duties. Scinde 
was in a very disordered condition, and 
British influence much weakened by the 
disasters of Cabul and Guznee, by the 
attacks of the hill Belooches, the defeat 
of Colonel England, and the isolated posi- 
tion of General Nott, besieged in Can- 
dahar. But Sir Charles wrote, “‘ Danger 
from their warfare I can see none. I can 
beat all the princes in Scinde.’’ His first 
step, however, was the diplomatic one of 
waiting upon the Ameers of Hyderabad. 
After this he proceeded to Sukkur, and 
thence commenced his operations. He said 
he would reduce the Ameers to an honest 
policy or a terrible war, and he kept his 
word. These Ameers would observe no 
treaties. They made them and broke them, 
and at last Sir Charles Napier, seeing that 
war was inevitable, arranged his plans for 
the campaign. He was fearfully over- 
matched. At Meeanee there were sta- 
tioned in entrenched fortifications 22,000 
men, while Sir Charles had but 2800 troops 
in all, Sepoys and English. Leaving, how- 
ever, for the present, the Ameers’ troops 
unmolested, he pushed through a wild 
country—nearly desert—to a mysterious 
fortification called Emaum Ghur, which 
no European had ever seen, and which he 
ultimately reached with 50 cavalry, two 
howitzers, and 300 Irish infantry. A hos- 
tile army—ten times the number of the 
British, hung upon his flank, but did not 
venture to attack him. The fortification 
was reached—a place with walls and towers 
perfectly impregnable, but deserted, Ma- 


hommed Khan, one of the Ameers who 
had retreated there, having fled from it 
with his army and his treasury, leaving all 
his stores and gunpowder behind. Sir 
Charles and his handful of men immedi- 
ately set to work, mined the whole place, 
blew it up, and returned across the desert 
without having lost a single man. The 
Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords 
described this exploit as “ one of the most 
curious military feats which I have ever 
known to be performed, or have ever pe- 
rused an account of in my life.’”?” He cut 
off a retreat of the enemy which rendered 
it impossible for them ever to regain their 
positions. 

Sir Charles now turned his attention to 
Meeanee. He hoped that with his 2,600 
men he could attack and defeat a body of 
16,000 Belooches before the other divisions 
came up. He was disappointed; for the 
night before the attack a’second army of 
20,000 arrived, and Sir Charles found his 
1,200 infantry and 800 cavalry drawn up 
opposite a host of 25,000 infantry and 
10,000 irregular horsemen. Yet he did 
not change his plan, although the Be- 
looches were strongly posted in the bed 
and on the bank of a dried-up river. Per- 
ceiving that he could not turn the flank 
of the foe, he gave the daring order for an 
attack in front. His little army had been 
materially reduced by Colonel Outram’s 
escort and a strong baggage guard de- 
tached ; but full of enthusiasm and con- 
fident of victory, 1,600 Englishmen and 
Sepoys, including officers, advanced to the 
attack, the Belooches being hidden behind 
their fortifications. Suddenly Sir Charles 
perceived a wall with only one opening, 
not very wide, and behind it swarmed the 
Belcoches, and the General saw in an 
instant that they intended to rush out 
through the opening. Detaching the gre- 
nadier company of the 22nd, he told their 
Captain, Tew, that he was to block that 
opening—to die in it if it were necessary. 
And the gallant captain did die; but the 
opening was blocked, and the action of 
600 men was paralysed by the skilful dis- 
position of 80. The details of the fearful 
battle which followed are too well known 
to require minute recapitulation. Suffice 
it to say that the vast multitude of Be- 
looches, after a first fire, rushed upon the 
22nd with a terrific cry, waving their 
swords and covering themselves with their 
shields. But with shouts as loud and 
arms as strong the gallant Irish 22nd met 
them with, says Sir W. Napier, ‘ that 
queen of weapons the musket, and sent 
their foremost masses rolling back in 
blood.”’ During this struggle the English 
Sappers fought gallantly, protecting the 
artillery, which, having gained the flank, 
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swept diagonally with grape the crowded 
masses of the Belooches, who ‘ gave their 
breasts to the shot, and, leaping at the 
guns, were blown away by twenties at a 
time.’’ This horrible slaughter abso- 
lutely lasted for three hours and a half, 
when Sir Charles, seeing that the battle 
must be won or lost within twenty minutes, 
directed a desperate charge of cavalry on 
the right of the Belooches, while the in- 
fantry made one more final dash at the 
enemy, who at length gave way, the grape 
shot still pouring into their dense masses, 
and the soldiers still using their bayonets 
with the ferocity of men actually steeped 
in blood and maddened by the fury of the 
fight. 

Such was the famous battle of Meeanee, 
fought on the 17th Feb. 1843, and won 
by less than 2000 men against more than 
30,000. The dreadful result, as stated by 
Sir William Napier, was that, of the Bri- 
tish forces, twenty officers went down, six 
killed, with two hundred and fifty serjeants 
and privates, of whom sixty were slain 
outright. “The loss of the Belooches 
was enormous, almost exceeding belief. 
A careful computation gave 6000, and most 
of these died, as no quarter was given.’’ 
Thus, in four hours 2000 men struck down 
6000—three to each man. 


We turn gladly from these horrible 


details of human slaughter. Six of the 
Ameers at once surrendered, yielded the 
fortress of Hydrabad, and offered their 
rich swords and arms to the general, who 
would not accept them. In a few days 
the army took possession of Hydrabad— 
the Ameers, who had none of them shown 
themselves in the field, being left unmo- 
lested in their palaces. Still, however, 
Scinde was not won. Shere Mahomed, 
one of the most powerful, and, to do him 
justice, most manly of the Ameers, was 
collecting a new army, and menacing a 
new war. Sir Charles Napier contented 
himself with strengthening his position ; 
and Lord Ellenborough, with his congra- 
tulations on Meeanee, sent reinforcements 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery—horse 
and camel. The general's chief difficulty 
was about the captive Ameers, who could 
not now be trusted, and whom he deter- 
mined to dethrone, and virtually to impri- 
son. Into the much disputed policy of 
this question we shall not enter. Possibly 
the general was influenced by a phrase, 
which had got abroad among the native 
population and the Belooches—viz. ‘“‘ Cabul 
the British.’? Sir William Napier is par- 
ticularly anxious to vindicate his brother’s 
conduct as to these princes, and heaps up 
masses of evidence to prove the wanton- 
ness and cruelty of their former tyranny. 
We proceed, however, with the narrative. 
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Sir Charles, with his troops refreshed and 
powerfully reinforced, summoned Shere 
Mahomed, surnamed “ The Lion,” to sur- 
render. He was still expecting the arrival 
of further reinforcements under Major 
Slack, when he found that Mahomed in- 
tended to attack them before they could 
effect a junction. By the skilful manceu- 
vring of three bodies of his army, Sir C. 
Napier out-generalled “The Lion,’’ and 
then prepared to give him a fair and open 
battle. Even more than Meeanee, the 
contest which ensued was a pitched and 
stricken field. The two armies were drawn 
out in regular military order facing each 
other, the Belooches persevering in their 
usual tactics of concealment. The struggle 
was long and obstinately maintained ; but, 
after much fierce and sanguinary fighting, 
the desperate charges of infantry and ca- 
valry, and the well-served artillery, at 
length produced their effect—the Belooches 
giving way after about three hours of con- 
test. Seventeen standards and fifteen guns 
were the trophies of the fight. ‘The 
Lion”’ retired to the desert, and a few 
days after the battle the General was in 
the palace of the Ameers, and master of 
Scinde; having in sixteen days, with 5000 
men, defeated more than 25,000 in battle, 
captured two great fortresses, Omercote 
and Hydrabad (which had been retaken 
during his absence), and marched 200 
miles under a Scindian sun. 

Lord Ellenborough now, upon his own 
authority, constituted Sir Charles Gover- 
nor of Scinde, and responsible only to him; 
and the General continued his labour of 
entirely subjugating the Ameers, the hill 
tribes, and, in general, the whole warlike 
population, in all of which he was entirely 
successful. The Belooches had received 
such fearful lessons at the hands of the 
British that they confessed that they would 
never face them in battle again. Mean- 
time, the war of charges and counter- 
charges in respect to Sir Charles’s Scin- 
dian policy, which was so long continued, 
was commencing, and Sir Charles took a 
manful part in pen-and-ink self-defence, 
Still, amid all this hard intellectual labour, 
he worked, if possible, still harder at the 
improvement of Scinde, and the elevation 
of its people. In fact, he re-organised 
the native society ; Scinde was divided into 
three great collectorates, which transmitted 
every month their accounts and the amount 
of taxes received to Hydrabad, the seat of 
government. Powerful bodies of troops, 
with irregular horsemen as police, pro- 
tected the collectorates. The next step 
was an amclioration of the administration 
of the native law, which was effected by 
keeping the local magistrates, called Kar- 
dars, well in hand, and by paying them 
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high salaries to make it their interest to 
comply with the new regulations. Sir 
Charles also put down the suttees, and 
partially improved the feudal system of 
holding land for warlike services —the 
patches called “jagheers’’ belonging to 
the State, and being let out by the chiefs 
and Ameers. At Kurrachee the Governor 
made great improvements, and planned 
more. But in the midst of all these enter- 
prising proceedings, the news—astounding 
to Sir Charles—arrived of the recal of his 
great friend and supporter, Lord Ellen- 
borough. The event, however, did not 
at all interfere with the Governor’s active 
operations. He took Hydrabad next in 
hand, and greatly improved and strength- 
ened it, and instituted a general survey. 
Proceeding to Sukkur, he might be said 
to have made the tour of the province —a 
point at which Sir William Napier’s nar- 
rative of the ‘* Administration of Scinde’’ 
pauses to recapitulate the Governor’s 
achievements within two years. We pre- 
sent the list. It is certainly very marvel- 
lous :— 

‘*Two years had only elapsed since he 
had quitted Sukkur to war on the Ameers, 
and in that time he had made the march 
to Emaum Ghur in the great desert, gained 
two great battles, reduced four large and 
many smaller fortresses, captured six so- 
vereign princes, and subdued a great king- 
dom. He had created and put in activity 
a permanent civil administration in all its 
branches, had conciliated the affections of 
the different races inhabiting Scinde, had 
seized all the points of an intricate foreign 
policy, commenced a number of military 
and other well-considered public works, 
and planned still greater ones, not only 
suited to the exigencies of the moment, 
but having also a prospective utility of 
aim. In the execution of these things he 
had travelled on camels and on horseback, 
at the head of troops, more than two 
thousand miles; had written, received, 
studied, and decided on between four and 
five thousand official despatches and re- 
ports—many very elaborate—besides his 
private correspondence, which was ex- 
tensive, because he never failed to answer 
all persons who addressed him, however 
humble or however unreasonable. He had 
besides read, not hastily but attentively, 
all the diaries of the collectors and sub- 
collectors, and had most anxiously con- 
sidered the evidence in all capital trials. 
And these immense labours were super- 
added to the usual duties imposed by the 
command of a large army belonging to 
different governments, namely, of Eng- 
land, Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 
They were sustained without abatement 
under severe attacks of illness, at the age 
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of 63, by a man covered with wounds, and 
in a climate where the mercury rises to 
132 degrees in artificially-cooled tents. 
They were sustained also amidst every 
mortification, every virulence of abuse, 
every form of intrigue which disappointed 
cupidity could suggest to low-minded 
men, sure of support from power, to him 
ungrateful, but to their baseness indulgent 
and rewarding.’ 

We must pass over encounters with the 
hill robbers ‘and brigand Belooches, and 
the formation of a baggage camel corps 
—the men in uniform, and armed and 
disciplined like regular soldiers. Mean- 
time a Sikh war was impending, and as a 
precautionary measure Sir Charles got 
together a Scindian and Bombay army of 
15,000 men. While this force was being 
collected, the battle of Ferozeshah was 
fought, and Sir Charles’s plans for a 
great invasion of the Sutlej were thrown 
over by his army being ordered to Bha- 
walpoor by the new Governor-General— 
while the battle of Sobraon, putting an 
end to the war, terminated all Sir Charles’s 
future schemes of conquest. He found, 
however, quite enough to do in the paper 
warfare in which he was unavoidably en- 
gaged. He addressed manifestoes to the 
East India Company and to the Board of 
Control, giving descriptions of Scinde be- 
fore and after he had conquered, and, to 
some degree, civilised it. Unwilling, how- 
ever, to leave Scinde without an attempt 
at rendering its prosperity permanent, he 
managed, by means of the strong influence 
which he now possessed over the minds 
of the population, to change the feudal 
system of landholding into a landlord and 
tenant system, which he considered the 
best means of forming loyal subjects, by 
raising a race of independent farmers 
attached to the government. 

In July, 1847, the bad health of Lady 
Napier rendered a colder climate neces- 
sary, and in October the ex-Governor of 
Scinde embarked amid a grand military 
demonstration. He was received in his 
native land with similar honours, though 
of a more civil character. Thanks had 
already been voted to him by both Houses 
of Parliament for each of his great victo- 
ries, and his arrival was signalised by a 
series of magnificent festivals, at which 
the strange, yet noble and striking, pre- 
sence of the warrior was a theme of uni- 
versal interest and a subject of universal 
observation. 

For some time after his return home 
Sir Charles Napier lived in semi-retire- 
ment, until the disasters of the last Sikh 
war raised a perfect panic in England, 
and all eyes turned to the hero of Scinde 
as the deliverer of our Indian empire. 
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Prompt to obey a call of duty, the veteran 
General started in March 1849, but found 
on his arrival at Bombay that the Sikhs 
had been finally routed, and that his work 
had been performed for him. There was 
now no enemy to contend with, and no 
principality to administer ; so Sir Charles 
set to work at his favourite occupation of 
military reform. 

During his last two years in India, the 
abuses which he corrected, and the ex- 
cesses which he restrained, were perfectly 
numberless. In this good work Sir Charles 
was no respecter of persons, and treated 
majors and colonels precisely as he did 
corporals and serjeants. The expensive 
habits of the mess he resolutely put an 
end to in every regiment under his con- 
trol. Sir Charles’s own manner of living 
was simple to severity. He was quite 
content to subsist upon the ordinary al- 
lowance of a soldier, and, as he actually 
practised what he preached, his injunc- 
tions came with double weight. Multi- 


plicity of officers’ baggage was his abhor- 
rence; and our readers will remember the 
indignant and no less amusing than indig- 
nant diatribe which he fulminated against 
trunks, portmanteaus, and carpet-bags, 
and all such abominations — contending 
that no officer on service has need of any 


luggage except a small knapsack, with a 
couple of shirts, as many socks, a second 
pair of shoes, some soap, and a tooth- 
brush. After two years’ residence in In- 
dia Sir Charles bade a final adieu to the 
East, and returned for the last time to 
England, where he continued to reside in 
quiet seclusion. The last public occasion 
when he was seen was in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, as he followed to the grave his old 
and illustrious commander. He then 
looked ill and wan, and appeared to walk 
with pain and difficulty. Seventy-one 
years, and nearly a score of wounds, or 
accidents which were equivalent to wounds 
—fifty-four years of the long period in 
question having been spent in almost un- 
remitting labour, mental and physical, in 
every climate—such a life might well have 
exhausted nature even before the period of 
three-score and ten. But Sir Charles 
Napier has died full of years and of 
honours ; and it is none of the least of the 
latter that he was the first general who 
eyer recorded in his despatches the names 
of private soldiers who had distinguished 
themselves, side by side with those of 
Officers. 

Tn losing Sir Charles Napier, the country 
loses one of its brightest military orna- 
ments, and one of its most acute and 
indefatigable military administrators and 
reformers. In many respects Sir Charles 
stood markedly out, even amid the gallant 
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and able men amongst whom he spent his 
long and adventurous life. Brave to rash- 
ness, and beyond it—loving, in his early 
days, danger for its own sake—adventurous 
to an extreme—indefatigable in all he un- 
dertook—with as much fertility of inven- 
tion as rapidity in action—equally ready 
with tongue, pen, and sword—and, to crown 
all, of a strangely wild and eccentric ap- 
pearance—Sir Charles Napier was a man 
perfectly sui generis. Able as have been 
many of the members of his family, from 
the time of Napier of Merchistoun down- 
wards, perhaps Sir Charles James Napier 
was, as a general, an administrator, and a 
ruler, the ablest of them all. The predo- 
minating quality of his mind may be set 
down as a fiery energy and a restless long- 
ing for action. Ile was keen in like and 
dislike, utterly intolerant of all abuses. 
He always spoke his mind, and in speaking 
it never failed to call a spade a spade. Few 
officers in the British army led such a life 
of continuous mental and physical exertion 
as Sir Charles. At one time he was fight- 
ing as a commissioned officer, at another 
as a volunteer. His exploits extended to 
sea as well as land. Now we see him as 
the governor of a colony, again as a nego- 
ciator, a diplomatist, and an adminis- 
trator, abolishing the savage customs of a 
fierce and untractable people, and intro- 
ducing with vast energy all manner of re- 
forms in the discipline of his own troops. 
Worn out at length, and riddled with 
wounds received in the Peninsula and in 
India, the body—not the indomitable 
mind—gradually failed ; and after not less 
than fifty-four years of service—by far the 
greater proportion of the time, active ser- 
vice—the conqueror of Scinde, and the hero 
of Hyderabad and Meeanee, has breathed 
his last, as did his great commander, tran- 
quilly in his bed. ‘* You must go—or I 
must,’’ said the Duke, when our Indian 
empire was shaken by warlike disaster. 
Now both are gone, at the behest of the 
last conqueror. 

Sir Charles Napier expired under the 
old colours of the 22nd regiment, for his 
son-in-law, Major M‘Murdo, seized those 
glorious relics from the corner of his 
chamber, and fastened them to the head 
of his open bedstead before breathing 
ceased. That open bedstead became his 
bier. ‘‘ His head (as described by an eye- 
witness) lies immediately beneath the fine 
picture of Meeanee by Jones, and the 
colours of the 22nd still wave over him. 
On each side of the corpse is an Indian 
spear hung with Belooch shields; and near 
him are sabres, matchlocks, and other 
trophies taken in battle. At his feet is 
the Chief Ameer’s white marble chair of 
state, over the back of which are arranged 
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the General’s military orders, his grand 
collar and cross of the Bath. On the seat 
lie his own sword of service and other 
accoutrements worn in fight. Facing the 
chair is the silver testimonial presented to 
him by the civil service of Scinde; and at 
its foot are two swords of honour—one 
presented by the Earl of Ellenborough, 
the other by the officers of the 102nd re- 
giment, which he commanded in a littoral 
expedition against the Americans. Last, 
and most esteemed of all, is placed, close 
beside him, a sword of honour presented 
by the Belooch Sirdars, his desperate 
enemies in war, but, after experiencing 
his government in peace, his fervent ad- 
mirers and firm friends; for, when his 
power was over, those generous men gave 
him the sword as a testimony that they 
regarded him as the pacificatur and bene- 
factor of their country, Therefore it lies 
beside him in death. Thus he rests amidst 
honours, not accorded by factious power, 
but won, in war by a prompt genius and 
strong arm, in peace by a wise head and 
gentle heart.’’ 

His body was interred in the burial- 
ground of the garrison chapel at Land- 
port near Portsmouth, in the presence cf 
between 2500 and 3000 members of the 
army, and an immense concourse of spec- 
tators. The military and naval authori- 
ties, the corporation of Portsmouth, and 
the freemasons, strove to render every 
honour to the deceased. There were four 
carriages of mourners, containing, 1. the 
ladies of the family; 2. his brother 
Richard Napier, esq. Lieut.-Col. W. C. 
Napier, Major M‘Murdo, and J. Napier, 
esq. ; 3. C. Napier, esq. Mr. Alcock, Mr. 
J. Alcock, and Vice-Adm. Sir Charles 
Napier; 4. the Earl of Ellenborough, Vis- 
count Hardinge, Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Na- 
pier, and Colonel Kennedy. The pall- 
bearers were, Rear-Adm. the Hon. H. D, 
Byng, Major Travers (the only survivor 
of Napier’s messmates in Spain), General 
Hunter, W. Grant, esq. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, and Major-General Simpson, the 
Commandant of the Town. As soon as 
the service was concluded, Sir W. Napier, 
standing by the side of the grave, turned 
round to the soldiers, who formed three 
sides of a square around it, and said,— 
‘ Soldiers! There lies one of the best 
men—the best soldiers—the best Chris- 
tians—that ever lived! He served you 
faithfully and you served him faithfully. 
God is just."’ The gallant officer could 
proceed no further. He had evidently 
intended to speak something at greater 
length, but was unable to command his 
words, and slowly and sadly the group 
around the grave broke up, and the mili- 
tary filed away. 
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Sir Charles Napier was nominated a 
Companion of the Bath in 1815, a Knight 
Commander in 1838, and a Knight Grand 
Cross in 1843. 

He was twice married: first, in 1827, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of John Oakley, 
esq. of Deal, she died on the 31st July, 
1833; secondly, in 1835, to Frances, 
daughter of William Philipps, esq. of 
Court Henry, co. Carmarthen, and widow 
of Capt. Richard Alcock, R.N. He had 
issue only by his first marriage, two 
daughters: Susan, married in 1844 to 
Major William Montagu Scott M‘Murdo, 
Capt. 78th Foot; and Emily, married to 
her cousin Major William Craig Napier, 
Capt. 25th Foot, younger son of Lt.-Gen. 
Sir George Thomas Napier, K.C.B. 

An excellent portrait of Sir C. J. Na- 
pier, photographed by W. E. Kilburn on 
the 24th March, 1849, has been engraved 
in line by Mr. Joseph Skelton. 


Lievut.-Gen. Sin N. Dovetas, K.C.B. 

Sept. 1. At Brussels, iv his 74th year, 
Lieut.-General Sir Neil Douglas, K.C.B. 
K.C.H., K.T.M. and K.St.W., Colonel of 
her Majesty’s 78th Highlanders. 

Sir Neil Douglas was a native of the 
city of Glasgow, being the fifth son of 
John Douglas, esq. of that city, and was 
descended from the old Earls of Angus, 
through the Douglases of Cruxton and 
Stobbs. 

This distinguished officer entered the 
army in 1801. He became First Lieute- 
nant in the 95th Foot Dec. 2, 1803, and 
Captain in the 79th April 19, 1804. He 
served with the 79th at the siege of Copen- 
hagen, in 1807; with the expedition to 
Sweden, in 1808; and subsequently in 
Portugal and Spain, including the battle 
of Corunna ; the expedition to Walcheren 
and siege of Flushing, in 1809; the Pe- 
ninsular campaigns from Dec. 1809 to 
Jan. 1811, and again from April 1813 to 
the end of that war in 1814, including the 
defence of Cadiz and battle of Busaco, 
where he was wounded through the left 
shoulder-joint by a ball and by another in 
the left arm ; the battles of the Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse. He served 
also in the campaign of 1815, and was 
severely wounded through the right knee 
by a ball, and contused from a ball hitting 
a button at Quatre Bras. He received a 
cross for the battles of the Pyrenees, Ni- 
velle, Nive, and Toulouse: was nomi- 
nated a Companion of the Bath in 1815, 
and a Knight Commander in 1837. He re- 
ceived the grade of a Knight bachelor, with 
that of Knight Commander of the Hano- 
verian Guelphic order, from King William 
IV. in 1831; and on the 7th Nov. in the 
same year the royal licence was granted to 
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him to accept and wear the insignia of a 
Knight of the Imperial Austrian order of 
Maria Theresa and of the Imperial Rus- 
sian order of St. Wladimir of the fourth 
class, which had been conferred upon him 
in recognition of his services in the Ne- 
therlands in the year 1215. For his 
wounds received at Busaco and Waterloo 
he enjoyed a pension of 3007. He was also 
Aide-de-Camp to King George IV. and 
King William IV. He attained the rank 
of Major-General in 1837, and that of 
Lieut.-General in 1446. After having 


commanded the 78th Highlanders as 
Lieut.-Colonel for twenty-two years, he 
was appointed to the Colonelcy of the 
8lst in July, 1845, and removed to the 
command of the 78th in 1851. 

He married in 1816 the daughter of 
Geo. Robertson, esq. banker, of Greenock. 


Lavy SALE. 

July 6. At Cape Town, where she had 
arrived only a few days before from India, 
intending to recruit her health, Florentia, 
widow of Major-General Sir Robert Sale, 
G.C.B. 

She was the daughter of Robert Wynch, 
esq. and was married in 1809. Her hus- 
band died in 1845. Speaking of her the 
United Service Gazette says :—‘‘ In the 
future annals of the women of England, 
Lady Sale will hold a high place as the 
soldier’s wife par excellence. She pos- 
sessed all the heroic qualities suited to her 
position. Warmly attached to her hus- 
band, she was his companion and friend 
throughout a life of military vicissitude, 
sympathising with and alleviating the suf- 
ferings of the often-wounded Sale, and 
glorying in his successes and advancement. 
Though not a highly-accomplished or even 
a well-educated woman, she had quick per- 
ceptions and astrong mind, readily adapt- 
ing herself to her position as her husband 
advanced ia rank and consequence. The 
journal which she kept of the unfortu- 
nate occurrence at Cabul, and of the sub- 
sequent treatment which she and her fel- 
low-captives experienced at the hands of 
Mahomed Akbar Khan, sufficiently de- 
monstrated the masculine quality of her 
understanding, and the firmness of her 
heart. In the 13th Light Infantry, in 
which Sale rose, and of which he died 
the Colonel, she was much respected, and 
many officers and men to this hour re- 
member her unvarying kindness, Since 
her return to India, after paying a visit to 
this country on her release from captivity, 
Lady Sale resided on the hills in a state of 
comfort, her Majesty having granted her 
a pension of 500/. a year, as a mark of 
her approbation of her own and her gal- 
lant husband’s conduct.” 

Genr. Maa, Vou. XL. 


Lady Sale—E. W. W. Pendarves, Esq. M.P. 
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E. W. W. Penpvarves, Esa. M.P. 

June 26. At Pendarves, near Cam- 
borne, Edward William Wynne Pendarves, 
esq. M.A., M.P. for West Cornwall. 

Mr. Pendarves was the second but 
eldest surviving son of John Stackhouse, 
esq. by Susanna, only child and heiress of 
Edward Acton, esq. of Acton Scot, in Shrop- 
shire. His father was the second son of 
the Rev. William Stackhouse, D.D. Rec- 
tor of St. Erme, in Cornwall,* by Catha- 
rine, daughter and eventually sole heir of 
John Williams, esq., of Treherne, by Ca- 
tharine, daughter of John Courtenay, esq. 
(son of Reskimer Courtenay, of Probus, 
and grandson of Peter Courtenay, of Lan- 
rake), by Dorcas, elder daughter of 
Richard Pendarves, esq. of Pendarves, 
who died in 1674. The estate of Pen- 
darves was left to Mr. John Stackhouse 
(the father of the gentleman now de- 
ceased) by Mrs. Perceval, the surviving 
sister of Sir William Pendarves, Knt. 

Through his mother also he became the 
heir and representative of other families. 
Her mother was the daughter and even- 
tually sole heir of William Gregory, esq, 
of Woolhope, in Herefordshire, by Su- 
sanna, eldest daughter and coheir of Wil- 
liam Brydges, esq. serjeant-at-law, and 
sister to Grace Brydges, who married 
William Wynne, esq. serjeant-at-law. The 
Rev. Luttrell Wynne, D.D. the son of the 
serjeant, dying unmarried in 1814, left by 
his will dated Aug. 17, 1808, his manors in 
Cornwall, and all his other estates, to his 
cousin Edward William Stackhouse, esq. 
of Pendarves ; who on the 4th Jan. 1815, 
by royal sign manual, assumed the addi- 
tional name of Wynne; and on the 28th 
Feb. in the same year he took the name of 
Pendarves in place of that of Stackhouse. 
His younger brother, Thomas Pendarves 
Stackhouse, esq. on the decease of his 
mother in 1834, inheriting the estates of 
Acton Scot, co. Salop, and How Capel, co. 
Hereford, assumed the surname of Acton. 

Mr. Pendarves was educated at Harrow 
and at Oxford, where he was first a member 
of Trinity college, and afterwards a Fellow 
of All Souls’, and graduated B.A. 1797, 
M.A. 1801. He occupied for some years 
the office of Sub- Warden of All Souls. 

From a very early period he took an 
active part in the agitation for parlia- 
mentary reform. He presided over a 
county meeting held at Bodmin on the 
8th July, 1811, in support of the resolu- 





* Dr. Stackhouse was brother of the 
Rev. Thomas Stackhouse, Vicar of Ben- 
ham in Berkshire, author of the well- 
known “ History of the Bible,” first pub- 
lished in 1732, in two volumes folio, and 
of various other works. 
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tions that had been passed in furtherance 
of this object at a meeting then recently 
held at Freemason’s Hall. During the 
continuance of the struggle, so often as a 
Liberal Sheriff would concede a county 
meeting, it was the office of Mr. Pendarves 
to preside, and at other times he was always 
one of those who, as a magistrate, enabled 
the people to give expression to their 
opinions in a legal form. Such was his 
influence in Cornwall at the time of the 
death of Sir William Lemon in Dec. 1824, 
that the popular voice at once fixed upon 
him as the person best fitted, both from 
his position and fortune as from the true 
honesty of his character and soundness of 
his judgment, to take the place of county 
member. His more immediate friends, 
however, determined to defer the struggle 
to the approaching general election, and, 
although he was proposed by Mr. John 
Penhallow Peters on the part of the 
yeomanry, he felt bound not to proceed to 
the poll, and his competitor Sir Richard 
Rawlinson Vyvyan was returned. 

When the general election arrived in the 
following June, Mr. Pendarves was pro- 
posed by Mr. William Peter, and seconded 
by Mr. William Rashleigh of Menabilly. 
It was the intention of his friends to un- 
seat Sir R. R. Vyvyan, and not to disturb 
the seat of the other member Mr, Tre- 
mayne; but the latter did not choose to 
stand a contest, and Mr. Pendarves was 
elected, together with Sir R. R. Vyvyan. 
This arrangement was continued in 1830; 
but in 1831, at the height of the Reform 
agitation, another great contest took place. 
Sir Charles Lemon, a second Reformer, 
was proposed; and Mr. Pendarves was 
placed at the head of the poll, the result 
being as follows :— 

E. W. W. Pendarves, esq. 1819 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. 1804 
Sir R. R. Vyvyan, Bart. 901 
Lord Valletort . ° 611 

After the enactment of Reform Mr. Pen- 
darves was chosen for the Western division 
of the county, together with Sir Charles 
Lemon, and he has been re-elected at the 
subsequent elections of 1835, 1837, 1841, 
1847, and 1852, on every occasion with- 
out opposition. Until the failure of his 
health a few months ago, he was ever 
assiduous in his duties, and in the whole 
of his long career he secured the friendship 
and respect of his colleagues in parlia- 
ment, even of those from whom he differed 
most widely. He supported the repeal of 
the Corn Laws in 1846, though he had 
formerly voted for their continuance. He 
was appointed a Special Deputy Warden of 
the Stannaries in 1852. 

Mr. Pendarves married, July 5, 1804, 
Tryphena, third daughter, and now sole 


surviving heiress, of the Rev. Browse 
Trist, of Bowdon in Devonshire. Having 
had no issue by that lady, who survives 
him, he has left his property to his great- 
nephew, William Cole Wood, who is the 
grandson of his eldest sister Mrs. Barnard 
Coleman. 





Georce LyALt, Ese. 

Sept. 1. At Park-crescent, Regent’s- 
park, George Lyall, esq. formerly M.P. 
for the city of London, and for many years 
a Director of the East India Company. 

Mr. Lyall’s father was an extensive 
merchant and shipowner in London, and 
on his death in 1805 was succeeded in the 
same career by his eldest son, the subject 
of the present notice. He directed his at- 
tention chiefly to the interests of shipping, 
and was elected chairman of the Ship- 
owners’ Society, an office which he held 
for several years, and in which he was 
constantly brought into communication 
with Mr. Huskisson, the then President of 
the Board of Trade, and more especially 
on the subject of the reciprocity treaties 
which were at that time negotiated with 
the northern states of Europe. In Mr. 
Lyall’s judgment and mercantile know- 
ledge Mr. Huskisson reposed great con- 
fidence. In 1830 he was a candidate for 
the direction of the East India Company, 
and was elected by a considerable ma- 
jority over three other competitors. In 
1841 he held the distinguished office of 
Chairman of the company. In 1832 Mr. 
Lyall was the Conservative candidate for 
the city at the first election after the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, on which occasion 
he was defeated. On the death of Alder- 
man Waithman in 1833 Mr. Lyall again 
came forward and was opposed by Alder- 
man Venables, but gained his election by 
a majority of 5569 to 4527. While in 
Parliament he brought forward and car- 
ried the Merchant Seamen’s Bill, which 
proved a great boon to the class whose 
cause he advocated. The government of 
the day, at the head of which was Earl 
Grey, at first opposed, but afterwards as- 
sented to the measure, and Mr. Lyall had 
the gratification of seeing his meritorious 
exertions crowned with success. 

At the general election of 1835 Mr. 
Lyall was defeated, four Liberals being 
returned for the city. In 1837 he was 
not a candidate; but in 1841 he was again 
chosen together with Mr. Masterman, to 
the exclusion of Mr. Pattison and Mr. 
Crawford two of the former members. At 
the dissolution of 1847 he retired from 
Parliament. 

Mr. Lyall’s unobtrusive habits and diffi- 
dence in himself might have appeared al- 
most to unfit him for public life and the 
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important posts he filled. But his judg- 
ment was singularly clear and sound ; and 
no man hada nicer sense of honour, or 
was more uniformly actuated by high 
principle. These qualities, combined with 
great suavity of manner and gentleness of 
disposition, attracted unusual confidence, 
and few men have been more generally 
respected in the sphere of their influence, 
or more beloved by those who had the 
happiness of his friendship. 





Joun Mortiock Lacon, Esa. 

Aug. 27. At his residence in Great 
Yarmouth, aged 65, John Mortlock Lacon, 
esq., a Deputy-Lieutenant of Norfolk. 

He was the eldest son of Sir Edmund 
Lacon, Knt. and Bart., by his second 
marriage with Sarah, daughter of John 
Mortlock, esq., of Cambridge. He was, 
therefore, half-brother of the late Sir 
Edmund Knowles Lacon, Bart. M.P. for 
Great Yarmouth, and uncle to the present 
Sir E. H. K. Lacon, Bart., M.P. for that 
borough. Early in life he entered the 
army, and served as a Captain in the 73d 
Highlanders; but he quitted the profes- 
sion of arms on his marriage with Jane, 
one of the two sisters and eventually co- 
heiresses of William Stirling Graham, 
esq. of Duntrune.* 

Of this marriage there were issue seven 
sons: 1. Jobn-Edmund, at present col- 
lector of Her Majesty’s Customs at Folk- 
stone, who married a sister of Lieut.-Col. 
Shewel, of the 8th Hussars; 2. Henry, 
R.N., died young in the West Indies ; 3. 
William-Stirling; 4. Mortlock; 5. Gra- 
ham, M.D., in the service of the East 
India Company; 6. Charles ; 7. Francis, 
R.N., who died young in the West Indies ; 
and four daughters, “1. Amelia-Graham, 
married to. Charles John Palmer, esq., 
F.S.A.; 2. Jane, unmarried; 3. Clemen- 
tina, married to Captain Spankie, eldest 
son of the late Serjeant Spankie, M.P. for 
the Tower Hamlets; 4. Harriott-Ellen, 
married to Captain F. M. M. Ommanney, 
of the Royal Artillery. 

Mr. Lacon, who had long suffered se- 
verely from gout, but died suddenly of 
disease of the heart, was a pleasing type of 
the English gentleman of the old school ; 

* Mr. Graham was the representative 
of the Grahams of Claverhouse; and many 
of the family papers and relics of ‘‘ the 
Great Dundee ”’ are now in the possession 
of Miss Stirling Graham at Duntrune, 
including one of the two pistols used by 
Claverhouse at the battle of Killiecrankie. 
The other pistol was presented to Sir 
Walter Scott, and is now in the collection 
at Abbotsford. 


hospitable, affable, kind, and generous, 
he will be long affectionately remembered 
by his family and numerous friends. His 
remains were interred in the family vault 
at the church of St. Lawrence, South 
Walsham. 





Rev. F. W. Ropertson, M.A. 

Aug. 15. At Brighton, aged 37, the Rev. 
Frederick William Robertson, M.A. In- 
cumbent of Trinity Chapel in that town. 

He was the eldest son of Capt. Frederick 
Robertson, of the Royal Artillery, and was 
born in London, at the house of his grand- 
father Col. Robertson, on the 3d Feb. 1816. 
He was the eldest of four brothers: two 
of whom hold commissions in the army. 
Major Charles Duesbury Robertson served 
with the Royal Engineers at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where he greatly distinguished 
himself throughout the war in Kaffraria, 
and he has lately been promoted to the 
brevet rank of Major. Another, Captain 
Robertson, of the 60th Rifles, was also 
engaged in the Kaffir war: The fourth, 
Struan E. Robertson, esq. is a Captain in 
the Royal South Lincolnshire Militia. 

The Rev. Mr. Robertson was educated 
partly at Beverley and in France, and at the 
age of 16 was placed at the New Academy 
in Edinburgh, under the present Archdea- 
con Williams. He also attended the phi- 
losophical lectures, Mr. Terrot, now Bishop 
of Edinburgh, acting as his private tutor. At 
that period it was intended that he should 
devote himself to the law as a profession ; 
and subsequently by the desire of King 
William IV. he was placed on the Com- 
mander in Chief's list for a commission in 
the army. From the delay which occurred 
in the realization of this intention, he di- 
rected his views to the church, by the ad- 
vice of the present Bishop of Cashel. He 
accordingly matriculated at Brazenose col- 
lege, Oxford, and, though only four days 
after this step had been taken, he received 
an appointment to the second regiment of 
Dragoon Guards, his father, in a spirit of 
trustful piety, regarded the circumstance 
of his matriculation having preceded this 
communication as the leading of the hand 
of God, and, notwithstanding that his son 
had still a longing for the army, he re- 
solved that he should become a minister 
of the Church of England. He graduated 
B.A. 1841, M.A. 1844; and was ordained 
by Dr. Sumner, Bishop of Winchester, to 
a curacy in the city of Winchester, of 
which he performed the duty for about 
twelve months, and then, from declining 
health, repaired to Switzerland, where he 
married, at Geneva, Helen, third daughter 
of Sir George William Denys, Bart. of 
Easton Neston, co. Northampton, then 
Equerry to H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex. 
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After returning to England, Mr. Robert- 
son officiated for four years as curate to 
the Rev. A. Boyd at Christ church, Chel- 
tenham. He was afterwards curate at St. 
Ebb’s in Oxford, whence he removed to 
Trinity chapel, Brighton, in August 1847. 
He there became one of the most popular 
preachers in the town, being gifted with a 
ready eloquence, for the support of which 
he usually carried only a few notes into 
the pulpit. His theological opinions were 
free from the trammels of any particular 
section of the church ; but his discourses 
were distinguished by the liberality of his 
sentiments as well as the poetical beauty 
of his thoughts. He was also a favourite 
lecturer, and when a few months ago he 
lectured in the Town Hall on the poetry 
of Tennyson and Wordsworth, the building 
was crowded in every quarter. 

Mr. Robertson was chaplain last year to 
Philip Salamons, esq. of Brighton, then 
High Sheriff of Sussex. His wife survives 
him, with one son, Charles Boyd Robertson, 
now eleven years of age, and a daughter of 
three or four. 

His body was interred in the New Ce- 
metery at Brighton. The service was per- 
formed by the Rev. J. S. M. Anderson ; 
and among the mourners, besides his son, 
his father, and his brother Mr. Struan Ro- 
bertson, were Sir George Denys and Mr. 
Felix Eager the father and uncle of Mrs. 
Robertson, Lawrence Peel, esq. Archdea- 
con Williams (of St. David's). The hearse 
was preceded by the committee and mem- 
bers of the local Mechanics’ Institution 
and the Athenzum, the Odd Fellows, and 
wardens and members of the congregation 
of Trinity chapel; at the cemetery the 
hearse was met by a body of the Brighton 
clergy. 

A portrait of Mr. Robertson, recently 
taken by Mr. Charles J. Bazébe, is about 
to be published by Mr. Mason, printseller, 
of Brighton, 


Hunter Lane, M.D. 

Lately. At Brighton, Hunter Lane, M.D. 
F.L.S. of Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, 
and formerly of Liverpool. Dr, Lane was 
admitted a licentiate of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh in 1829, and 
graduated M.D. in the university of the 
same city in 1830. During the years 
1831-32 he held the office of honorary 
physician to the Cholera Hospital, Liver- 
pool ; in 1833, that of physician to the 
Lock Hospital of the Liverpool Infirmary; 
and in 1840 was appointed senior phy- 
sician to the Lancaster Infirmary. He 
was for some time president of the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh. He was 
the author of A Compendium of Materia 
Medica ; Epitome of Practical Toxicology ; 
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editor of the Liverpool Medical Gazette, 
the Monthly Archives of the Medical 
Sciences, and Tiedman’s Physiology of 
Man, translated from the German; and 
likewise contributed numerous papers on 
various subjects to the Medical Gazette, 
Lancet, and Medical Times. 

Dr. Lane was a kind and philanthropic 
friend, and his early loss is deeply and 
widely lamented. 


Hueu Epwin Strrickianp, Esa. 

Sept. ... Suddenly, by being run over 
by a railway train, Hugh Edwin Strick- 
land, esq. M.A., F.R.S., Deputy Reader in 
Geology in the University of Oxford. 

This gentleman was born at Righton, 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire, on the 
2nd of March, 1811. His father, Mr. 
Henry Eustatius Strickland, of Apperley, 
in Gloucestershire, was a son of the late 
Sir George Strickland, Bart. of Boynton, 
in Yorkshire. He was a grandson on his 
mother’s side of the celebrated Dr. 
Edmund Cartwright, whose name is so 
indissolubly connected with the manu- 
facturing greatness of England on account 
of his invention of the Power-loom. 

Mr. Strickland’s boyhood was spent 
under his father’s roof, where he was 
under the private tutelage successively of 
the three brothers Monkhouse, one of 
whom is now a Fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. From his father’s house 
he was transferred to the late Dr. Arnold, 
who, prior to his appointment at Rugby, 
took private pupils at Laleham, near 
Staines. He finished his education at 
Oriel College, Oxford, and graduated B.A. 
1832, M.A. 1835. 

Although distinguished for his classical 
knowledge, Mr. Strickland had early 
acquired a taste for natural history pur- 
suits; and after the completion of his 
studies at college he resided with his 
family at Cracourt House, near Evesham, 
Worcestershire, where he studied minutely 
the geology of the Cotswolds and the 
Great Valley of the Severn. Some of his 
earliest published papers were on Geology ; 
but his first effort as an author indicated 
a taste for the pursuits of his maternal 
grandfather. It appeared in the Mechanics’ 
Magazine for 1825, and was on the con- 
struction of a new wind-gauge. 

In 1835 Mr. Strickland travelled in 
Asia Minor, in company with Mr. W. J. 
Hamilton, M.P. who was then Secretary 
to the Geological Society. An account of 
this journey was published, in two volumes 
8vo. by Mr. Hamilton, in 1842, under the 
title of Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, 
and Armenia. This tour resulted also in 
the publication of several interesting papers 
on the geology of the districts visited, 
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both by Mr. Strickland himself and con- 
jointly with Mr. Hamilton. The prin- 
cipal papers published by Mr. Strickland 
singly were—On the Geology of the Thra- 
cian Bosphorus, On the Geology of the 
Neighbourhood of Smyrna, and On the 
Geology of the Island of Zante. During 
this journey he gave proof of his ornitho- 
logical knowledge by adding to the list of 
birds inhabiting Europe the Salicaria 
Olivetorum. He subsequently devoted a 
large share of his attention to the study of 
birds, as his papers in the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History, and in Sir 
William Jardine’s Contributions to Orni- 
thology amply testify. His principal work, 
however, on this subject, and the one 
which will give him a place amongst the 
classical writers on the ornithology of this 
country, is devoted to the history of the 
Dodo. This work was published in 1848, 
with the title “‘ The Dodo and its Kindred ; 
or, the History and Affinities of the Dodo, 
Solitaire, and other Extinct Birds.’”’ It 
was handsomely illustrated ; and was an 
example of how the difficult subject of the 
affinities of extinct animals should be dealt 
with. Mr. Strickland was aided in the 
osteological portion by Dr. Melville. Since 
the appearance of this work, he has twice 
published supplementary notices regarding 
the Dodo and its kindred, in the Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History. One 
of Mr. Strickland’s last contributions to 
science was on the subject of ornithology, 
when, in the Section of Natural History, 
the day before his death, he gave an 
account of the Partridge (Tetraogalius) of 
the great Water-Shed of India, recently 
illustrated in Mr. Gould’s Birds of Asia. 
Although as a zoologist ornithology was 
his strong point, Mr. Strickland had an 
extensive knowledge of the various classes 
of organized beings. Thus, several of 
his papers were devoted to accounts of 
the Mollusca, both recent and fossil, 
in various districts. One of his papers 
at the last Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Hull was On the Peculiarities of 


a Form of Sponge (Halichondria saberea.) 

Mr. Strickland devoted much attention 
to the terminology of natural history, and 
was the reporter of a Committee appointed 
by the British Association to consider of 
the rules by which the nomenclature of 
zoology might be established on a uniform 


and permanent basis. These rules were 
principally drawn up by him, and they 
have since their publication been very 
generally acted on, and have contributed 
greatly to simplify natural history nomen- 
clature. 

The general principles of classification 
could hardly fail to interest a mind so 
discursive as his, and, accordingly, we 
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find him at various times publishing on 
this subject. In an early number of the 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 
he inserted a paper On the true Method 
of discovering the Natural System in 
Zoology and Botany, in which he dis- 
played a great knowledge of the forms of 
animal and vegetable life. In the Reports 
of the British Association for 1843 he 
published a paper On the Natural Affini- 
ties of the Insessorial Order of Birds ; 
and again, in the Magazine of Natural 
History, vol. ii. Observations on the Affi- 
nities and Analogies of Organised Beings. 

It must be obvious that the labours to 
which we have alluded imply an immense 
amount of industry, but in the midst of 
all his practical investigations Mr. Strick- 
land found time for purely literary work. 
Thus, in 1847, he undertook to edit for 
the Ray Society a work, the collection of 
materials for which had cost Prof. Agassiz 
many years of labour, entitled Biblio- 
graphia Zoologie et Geologie. Three 
volumes of this great work are published, 
and the fourth and last is now in the 
hands of the printer. Mr. Strickland’s 
labour here was not merely that of editing, 
it embraced the contribution of a large 
mass of additional matter, amounting to a 
third or a fourth of the whole. He spared 
no pains to make this work complete ; 
and it must ever be regarded by the 
zoologist and the geologist as a most valu- 
able gift to the sciences which they cultivate. 

On the occurrence of the iliness of Dr. 
Buckland, and his withdrawal from the 
duties of the chair of Geology at Oxford, 
every one felt the propriety of inviting Mr. 
Strickland to deliver lectures in his place. 
Though young for so important a post, and 
with a reputation in other departments of 
science, he was found able to sustain the 
fame of his predecessor in this, and brought 
to bear with great advantage the stores of 
his varied knowledge upon a science which 
is always susceptible of influence and 
amplification from the principles of other 
departments of science, however distant 
from it they may at first sight appear. 
The Reports of the British Association, 
the Transactions of the Geological Society, 
the papers of the Quarterly Jourval of the 
Geological Society of London, and of the 
London and Edinburgh Philosophical Ma- 
gazine, all testify to Mr. Strickland’s ac- 
tivity as a geologist. They contain a mass 
of valuable observations both on palzon- 
tology and on the physical structures of 
rock in this country and in other parts of 
the world, which must for ever remain a 
part of the history of the science of geology, 
and constitute a permanent monument of 
the industry and earnestness of the man 
who made them. 
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In several of his geological papers, Mr. 
Strickland’s name is connected with that 
of Sir R. I. Murchison :—especially in a 
work on ‘‘ The Geology of Cheltenham 
and its Neighbourhood.’’ He assisted Sir 
Roderick in preparing for the press his 
great work on the Silurian system ; and 
the proof-sheets of his new work on Si- 
luria all passed through Mr. Strickland’s 
hands, the last of the work having been 
recently corrected at Hull. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Strickland 
was engaged in working on his ‘ Orni- 
thological Synonymy,”—the printing of 
which was delayed only to render it more 
full and complete. He possessed a very 
ample and useful library,—also extensive 
geological and ornithological collections, — 
which are now at his residence at Apperley 
Green, near Tewkesbury. 

In 1845 Mr. Strickland was married to 
the second daughter of Sir William Jardine, 
Bart. both of whom, with Mr. Strickland’s 
father and mother, survive to lament his 
premature loss. 

In the above brief sketch we have 
spoken only of Mr. Strickland’s scientific 
career, but he had moral qualities that 
endeared him to all who knew him. Few 
came in contact with him who did not 
recognise in him a conscientious, amiable, 
and excellent man. In him Oxford has 
lost a Professor whom she could ill afford 
to part with at this time. To him, they 
who hoped for the wider culture of natural 
science at Oxford looked as to one who 
had the power and the ability to take a 
lead. The scientific societies have lost in 
him a member who was unwearied in his 
assiduity to carry out their objects in all 
their purity. His means made him inde- 
pendent of his labours, and all recognised 
in his exertions that love of science and 
its objects which constitutes the true 
philosopher. 

Mr. Strickland had been present at Hull, 
in company with his father-in-law Sir W. 
Jardine, as Vice-President of the Geological 
Section of the British Association, when, 
at the close of the meeting, he was in- 
duced to visit the Clarbrough cutting on 
the Sheffield, Manchester, and Lincoln- 
shire line, between Retford and Gains- 
borough. While making a pencil sketch 
in his pocket-book of the strata, a coal 
train approaching on the down line of the 
railway led him to step on the up line 
just at the moment that a passenger train 
was emerging from the tunnel hard by,— 
and death was instantaneous. His pocket- 
book contained a pencil sketch of the 
strata of the Clarbrough hills, and a me- 
morandum as follows :—‘* Waterstone, at 
Clarbrough cutting, between Retford and 
Gainsborough; also at Gainsborough ; 
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lias between Gainshorough and Blyton.” 
The glass and face of his gold watch were 
broken, and the hands had stopped at 29 
minutes past 4, which was no doubt the 
exact time when the accident took place. 
Atheneum. 


Witi1AM SuHaw, Esa. 

May 5. In Australia, William Shaw, 
esq. 

Mr. Shaw was educated at Wadham 
college, Oxford, and afterwards studied 
for the bar, but relinquished that profes- 
sion to become a farmer in Wiltshire, 
which county he left in 1822, and re- 
turned to the metropolis : there he became 
editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, and of 
the Mark-lane Express newspaper; and 
latterly he was associated with Mr. Cuth- 
bert Johnson in editing the Farmer’s 
Almanac. In 1837 he was mainly instru- 
mental in bringing into existence the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and he acted 
as its secretary at the first county meet- 
ing in Oxford, in 1839. In the latter 
part of the same year arose the Farmers’ 
Insurance Office, with Mr. Shaw as ma- 
naging director, at a salary of 1,000/. per 
annum. Twice was he honoured with sub- 
stantial testimonials as the advocate of 
Protection and Tenant-right; moreover, 
the electors of the northern division of 
Hampshire nearly succeeded in making 
him the colleague of the Speaker of the 
Ilouse of Commons, upon the death of 
Sir W. Heathcote in 1849, when Mr. 
Portal was returned by 1,197 votes, and 
Mr. Shaw received #68. Finally, Mr. 
Shaw supported, in his publications, and 
with his purse, the project of a Metropo- 
litan Cattle Market at Islington instead 
of Smithfield—a scheme which involved 
nearly all its projectors in pecuniary diffi- 
culties, and sent the subject of our 
memoir to die beyond the billows of the 
Pacific with onlu three halfpence in his 
pocket. 

After passing through extreme adversity 
at Melbourne, he went to the diggings, 
where he became ill, and died in great 
poverty. 


Mr. S. BENNETT. 

July 30. Mr. S. Bennett, of Bickerings 
Park, Bedfordshire, a very eminent agri- 
culturist. 

Mr. Bennett left his paternal roof at 
Tempsford in Bedfordshire, some forty 
years since, to commence business as an 
agriculturist in Norfolk, when after a few 
years the lease of the farm was broken by 
an inclosure Act, and he again turned his 
attention to his native county. The 
farm at Bickerings Park became vacant, 
and being the property of John late Duke 
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of Bedford, that circumstance of itself 
was a sufficient source of attraction. Cer- 
tainly it could not be the farm in its then 
wretched state. On one side of the farm- 
house lay about two hundred acres of 
poor, weak, sterile clay land, with scarcely 
an underdrain in it, ploughed into high 
back lands, and in a moderate sized field 
it was nothing uncommon to see them 
running in eight or nine different direc- 
tions. The fences were high, crooked, 
and irregular; with rabbit burrows of tre- 
mendous size quite through the bank. 
Not a road was upon the farm to denote 
that a load of gravel had ever been be- 
stowed upon it. On the other side was a 
range of wild sand, called the warren hills, 
covered with furze and rabbits, and almost 
defying the hand of cultivation, but on 
which have since been waving the most 
splendid crops. The middle part of the 
farm was somewhat better land, but so 
poverty-stricken that its produce was the 
most scanty. But what a mighty change! 
Let any man now look out from the com- 
fortable domain and see. the neat and 
quickset hedges; the beautiful short- 
horns and sheep grazing in the home- 
field, where, at starting, little else was to 
be seen but the prickly gorse. The only 
alloy that any right-minded man could 
now feel would be, that the patriot farmer 
who had planned and executed these as- 
tounding improvements is now no more. 
It is, however, but justice to add, fhat in 
these very extensive improvements he was 
greatly encouraged by his noble landlords. 
The late Duke some twenty years since 
was seen in the district quietly riding 
over the farm, on horseback alone; first 
in this direction, then in that ; but seemed 
very observant of what was passing. The 
next morning, without a word having been 
said, Mr. Bennett received a letter from 
his Grace, expressing his high gratifica- 
cation at the great improvements he had 
just witnessed on the farm, and, feeling 
assured they must have been effected at a 
great cost, he begged his acceptance of the 
inclosed as a token of good will, but a 
very inadequate reward for his large out- 
lay.”” The inclosed was a check on Mr. 
Barnard for 200/,: we hardly need add 
that on a feeling and a grateful mind like 
that of the late Mr. Bennett, such an 
indisputable mark of esteem never was or 
could be effaced. His extraordinary de- 
sire for improvement was not confined to 
agriculture. Few in the common walks of 
life have been more anxious to promote the 
intellectual and moral improvement of 
their fellow-men. He not only felt a 
great interest in the circulation of the 
Scriptures and in Sunday Schools, but 
was the principal support of an excellent 
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day-school in the village, which on more 
than one occasion has been pronounced by 
the Government Inspectors as one of the 
best conducted village schools in the 
kingdom. Nor were his charities and 
public acts merely local. He was a man 
of great public spirit both in the affairs of 
life and in matters of religion, Within the 
last few weeks he had taken a tour 
through Cornwall on a mission of benevo- 
lence; acted as one of the judges at the 
Royal Agricultural Society at Glouces- 
ter; and at the time of his death, at the 
earnest solicitations of some Irish gentle- 
men, he was under an engagement to go 
over to the sister country to perform the 
same duties in the Agricultural Improve- 
ment Society there. And if the many 
laurels he had won in every department 
as an exhibitor, added to great probity of 
character, fit a man to act in such capa- 
city, few persons we presume were more 
fitted for the honourable office. For many 
years he had sustained office in the Smith- 
field Cattle Show ; and from the com- 
mencement was a most efficient member 
of the Royal English Agricultural So- 
ciety, and generally of the Council. 


Mr. J. C. BrpwiLt. 

March ... At Tinana, Maryborough, in 
New Holland, aged 38, Mr. John Carne 
Bidwill, Commissioner of Crown Lands 
and Chairman of the Bench of Magistrates 
for the district of Wide Bay, New South 
Wales. 

This gentleman was a distinguished 
botanist, and the following tribute has 
been paid him by Professor Lindley in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle :— 

“* We announce with great concern the 
death, in New Holland, of Mr. Bidwill, 
the talented son of Mr. J. G. Bidwill, of 
Exeter, anda valued correspondent of our 
own. We learn that two years since, in 
marking out a new road from his district 
of Wide Bay to the adjoining one of More- 
ton Bay, he was accidentally separated 
from his party, and lost himself, without 
his compass, in the Bush, in which he re- 
mained eight days without food ; in cutting 
his way with a pocket-hook through the 
parasitical web of the scrub, he brought on 
internal inflammation, of which he eventu- 
ally died, after protracted and most 
acutely painful suffering. As an ardent 
botanist, his death demands a record in 
these pages. He was a young man of sin- 
gularly acute perception, as well as of in- 
domitable energy. His visit to New Zea- 
land, of which a Journal was afterwards 
published, proved that no danger could 
deter him from the prosecution of science. 
Our own columns contain many an inter- 
esting statement from him upon horticul- 
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tural subjects, especially hybridising, in 
which he was an adept. To him it is that 
we owe the discovery of the famous 
Bunya-Bunya tree, afterwards named after 
him Araucaria Bidwilli, and of the Nym- 
pheea Gigantea, that Australian rival of the 
Victoria. By his friends, of whom he had 
more than most men, his loss will be 
found to be irreparable, and the colony in 
which he died could ill afford to lose him. 
J. L.” 


Mr. Joun Moore. 

Aug. 25. At Sunderland, in his 60th 
year, Mr. John Moore. 

Early in life, Mr. Moore evinced a 
desire to make himself acquainted with 
local history, manners, and customs, and 
took every opportunity of becoming pos- 
sessed of curious handbills, pamphlets on 
local subjects, ‘‘ patters,’’ &c. He after- 
wards extended his acquirements by ob- 
taining almost every publication connected 
with the counties of Durham and North- 
umberland, more especially the former ; 
and his collections relative thereto are, 
perhaps, unequalled. He also possessed 
several curious manuscripts and local 


pamphlets, of many of which he might be 
said to be the sole depositary. Mr. Moore 


was at all times willing and anxious to 
render his collections available to any re- 
spectable applicant, and his urbanity in 
this respect was only equalled by the extent 
of the valuable rarities he had accumu- 
lated. 


Horne Wronski. 

Lately. At Paris, aged 76, Hoétne 
Wronski, a learned Pole. He fought at 
Praga, when scarcely seventeen years of 
age, during the bloody massacre of the 
inhabitants of that suburb by the Russians 
under Suwarrow. After the fall of War- 
saw, and the consequent partition of 
Poland, he settled in Paris, where he re- 
sided till the end of his life, devoting all 
his time and efforts to the solution of the 
most important problems in science, po- 
litics, and philosophy. He was author of 
numerous works, published at different 
times, all in the French language. Amongst 
these were—La Philosophie de Mathé- 
matiques ; La Philosophie de l’Infini; La 
Philosophie de la Technie, La Révélation 
des Destinées de l’Humanité; La Philo- 
sophie Absolue de la Politique ; La Destin 
de la France; de 1|’Allemagne et de la 
Russie; La Reforme Absolue du Savoir 
Humain; and |’Historiographie, ou Sci- 
ence de |’Histoire. These are the high 
themes of philosophy on which Newton, 
Descartes, and Hegel have dwelt, and 
which Hoéne Wronski chose to pursue. 
He was fully competent to the task ; and 
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the manner in which he performed it 
gained him many admirers among all those 
who were well qualified to appreciate duly 
the matter and the tendency of his works. 

Hoéne Wronski’s obsequies and funeral 
took place on the 11th Aug. at Neuilly. 
A considerable number of his friends, 
Frenchmen and Poles, admirers of the 
genius of so distinguished a writer, ac- 
companied his mortal remains to the grave. 
An eloquent oration was pronounced by 
M. Francis Lacombe at the tomb, in 
eulogy of the defunct ; and another speech, 
purporting to be the last farewell of his 
Polish compatriots, by Count C. Os- 
trowski. 

The works of Hoéne Wronski had an 
extensive circulation among the learned in 
France and Germany ; and some of them, 
especially those that touched on the po- 
litical relations of Poland and other Sla- 
vonian countries, have lately found in 
Leonard Niedzwiecki an able reviewer and 
translator into Polish. 


Mr. Jerrerys TAYLOR. 

Auy. 8. At Broadstairs, in his 61st 
year, Mr. Jefferys Taylor. 

Without being a poet (says the Patriot), 
much of the pure poetic feeling is dis- 
played in his writings, together with a 
nice tact in the exhibition of character, 
much humour, and often wit. Among 
those of his works most readily called to 
mind, are “ The Little Historians,’’ 
‘* Ralph Richards, the Miser,’’ ‘ Inci- 
dents of the Apostolic Age,’’ ‘ Old 
English Sayings,’’ “ ASsop in Rhyme,”’ 
** Cottage Traditions’? “ The Young 
Islanders,’’ both works of great pathos 
and beauty, ‘‘ A Glance at the Globe,” 
and “ The Family Bible.” While passing 
this latter volume through the press, in 
July 1852, Mr. Taylor was laid aside by 
a stroke of paralysis, under which he re- 
mained entirely disabled to the day of his 
death ; the concluding revision, therefore, 
of this work was completed by his bro- 
ther, Mr. Isaac Taylor, who also fur- 
nished it with an explanatory preface. An 
inventive mechanical. genius would, it is 
thought, have given him some standing, 
had opportunities offered in that direction. 


Mr. P. H. Rocers. 

June 25. At Lichtenthal, near Baden 
Baden, Mr. Philip Hutchings Rogers, a 
landscape painter of considerable power. 

He was a native of Plymouth, and in 
early life was placed at the seminary of 
Dr. Bidlake, an amateur in art, of whom 
a slighting and ungenerous mention is 
made by Haydon in the early pages of his 
autobiography. It is said that ‘‘ with ano- 
ther boy he (Haydon) was taken by Doctor 
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Bidlake”’ from his studies to ‘‘ attend to 
the Doctor’s caprices in painting.’’ Mr. 
Rogers has often been heard to relate with 
emotion, how much advantage he derived 
from those peripatetic digressions from 
the ordinary routine of scholastic life to 
which Dr. Bidlake accustomed his pupils. 
Besides this, Mr. Rogers was sent to 
London to study pictures at the Doctor’s 
sole expense, and maintained by him 
there for several years. In the classic 
landscape of Mount Edgcombe, looking 
out upon the expansive waters of the 
Plymouth Sound, there were materials 
enough for an observant eye :—where the 
morning effects of the summer’s sun 
rival those of Claude in his Italian Seaports. 
These suggestions acted on Mr. Rogers’s 
mind; and he was constantly searching 
in nature after such motives as inspired 
the pencil of the great luminary of 
Italian landscape. He lived, however, 
in times when facility of execution and 
striking effects appealed more success- 
fully than philosophizing on the truths of 
nature, when modesty gave way before 
daring, and handicraft was more valued 
than mind. The result was, the necessity 
of his retirement to foreign lands, where 
he might pursue his art less fettered by 
expense, and educate his children with 
more economy. He met with kindly re- 
cognition at the hands of foreign artists, 
and more success than the country of his 
birth had afforded him. His age was 
between sixty-five and seventy years.— 
Atheneum. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


July 17. At Chorlton, near Manchester, the 
Rey. Richard Remington, senior Minor Canon of 
the Cathedral (1827). He was of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1819, M.A. 1822. 

At Corfe, Somerset, aged 45, the Rev. Gilbert 
Henry West, Perpetual Curate of Corfe and Trull 
(1842), third son of Gilbert Harvey West, esq. 

At Derby, aged 27, the Rev. William John 
MW’ Combe, B.A. Curate of St. Alkmund’s in that 
town. 

July 19. Aged 44,the Rev. Frederick Osborne 
Smith, Incumbent of Sewerby and Grindal near 
Bridlington. He was of Christ’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1836. 

July 21. At Mullion, Cornwall, the Rev. Francis 
Gregory, Vicar of that parish (1834). He was of 
Exeter college, Oxford, B.A. 1823, M.A. 1826. 

At Somerby hall, near Brigg, Linc. aged 75, the 
Rev. Charles Fleetwood Weston, Rector of Somerby 
and of Buckland ; and Farnforth cum Maidenwell. 

July 24. At his father’s in Tynemouth, aged 
32, the Rev. Charles Edmund Tinley, formerly 
Curate of Winlaton, Durham ; after several years 
of patient suffering. He was of University college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1844. 

July 27. At Thaxted, Essex, aged 82, the Rev. 
Thomas Jee, Vicar of that place. He was of Pem- 
broke college, Cambridge, B.A. 1798, M.A. 1820; 
and was presented to his living in 1806 by Lord 
Viscount Maynard. 

July 30. At Elston, Notts. aged 50, the Rev. 
Henry Robert Harrison, Rector of that parish. He 
was formerly Fellow of Lincoln college, Oxford, 
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B.A. 1825, M.A. 1828, B.D. 1836, and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1836 by the Chancellor of 
Lincoln cathedral. 

July 31. Aged 36, the Rev. Robert Stockdale, 
Rector of Wilby, Northampt. He was the second 
son of the Rev. William Stockdale, Vicar of Mears 
Ashby in the same county; was of St. Alban’s 
hall, Oxford, B.A. 1845, and was presented to his 
living by his father in 1849. 

Aug. 1. Aged 35, the Rev. Frederick Berners 
Roberson, M.A. of University college, Durham, 
sometime Curate of Bedale, Yorkshire. 

Aug. %. At the Red House, near Ipswich, aged 
68, the Rev. Mileson Geary Edgar, Rector of 
Trimley St. Mary, and Perp. Curate of St. Nicho- 
las, Ipswich. He was of Caius college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1807, M.A. 1810; was presented to St. Nicho- 
las, Ipswich, in 1812, and to Trimley St. Mary 
in 1815. 

At Broadstairs, aged 39, the Rev. Edward Alex- 
ander Frederick Harenc, Perp. Curate of Long- 
cote, Berkshire. He was the third son of the late 
Benj. Harenc, esq. of Foots Cray Place, Kent. 
He was of Magdalene coll. Cambridge, B.A. 1843, 
M.A. 1846. 

Aug.6. Aged 59, the Rev. Henry Harnage 
Harnage. He was the third son of the late Sir 
George Harnage, Bart. who assumed that name 
instead of Blackman in 1821, and was created a 
Baronet in the same year, by his cousin Mary, 
eldest surviving dau. of Lieut.-Col. Henry Harnage 
of Belleswardine, co. Salop. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1818, M.A. 1822. 

Aug. 11. At Bath, aged 59, the Rev. Richard 
Pearson, M.A. He was the son of Richard Pearson, 
M.D. formerly Physician to the General Hospital 
at Birmingham, of whom a memoir and portrait 
was published in the Gentleman’s Magazine for _ 
April 1836. He was of St. John’s college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1818, M.A. 1821. 

Aug. 13. At Buckden, the Rev. Francis Ed- 
ward Arden, jun., eldest son of the Rev. F, E. 
Arden, Rector of Gresham, Norfolk. He was of 
St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1835. 

At Coryton, Devon, aged 64, the Rev. Richard 
Newman, Rector of that parish (1830). He was 
formerly Fellow of Wadham college, Oxford, and 
graduated B.A. 1809, M.A. 1813. 

Aug. 14. At Linby, Notts. aged 79, the Rev. 
Thomas Hurt, Rector of that place and Perp. 
Curate of Papplewick (1797). He was of Jesus 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1796. 

Aug.15. Aged 57, the Rev. Charles William 
Hughes, Perp. Curate of South Burcombe, Wilts 
(1848). He was of Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A, 1826, M.A, 1829. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


March 24. At Sofala, on the Touron, New South 
Wales, aged 33, Caroline, wife of Mr. Mark Robin- 
son Taylor, and eldest dau. of J. Lamming, esq. 
late of Dagenham, Essex. 

April 16. While fording the river near Nelson, 
New Zealand, aged 38, the Hon. Constantine Au- 
gustus Dillon, fourth son of the late Viscount 
Dillon, and brother to the present Viscount and 
to Lady Stanley of Alderley. He married in 1842 
Fanny-Dorothea, 3d dau. of the late Philip Lay- 
cock Story, esq. and has left issue. 

April 28. At Prahran, near Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, aged 57, Sarah, wife of the Rev. W. J. 
Hope, late Classical and Head Master of the Con- 
gregational School, Lewisham, Kent. 

May 8. At sea, on his passage from Singapore 
to Port Phillip, Lieut. Murray Haig, 24th Bombay 
N.L, Deputy Quartermaster-gen. Bombay Presi- 
dency, son of Robert Haig, esq. Dundalk. 

May 10. At Sydney, New South Wales, a week 
after his arrival from England, aged 40, Henry 
Lawson, esq. 


May 2. ‘At Prome, of fever, aged 22, Henry 
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Vaughan, Lieut. Madras Eng. youngest son of the 
late John Vaughan, esq. of the Madras Civil 
Service. 

June 5. AtCawnpore, Col. Walter Alex. Yates, 
C.B. late Brigadier commanding at Lucknow. 

June 16. At Montevideo, aged 27, Mary-Ann, 
wife of John Galt Smith, esq. 

June 21. At Kamptee, aged 47, Lieut.-Col. Ed- 
ward Wardroper, of the 37th Regt. He was a na- 
tive of Southampton, and third son of the late 
Richard Wardroper,esq. He was highly esteemed 
as an able and efficient soldier, an upright and ho- 
nourable gentleman, and a sincere and trusty 
friend. His services extended over a period of 21 
years,ten of which were spent as Adjutant and nine 
as commanding officer of the 37th Grenadiers, and 
his total absence from his corps in England and In- 
dia amounted to only three years, He married first 
a daughter of James Marsh, esq. of Alphington, 
and secondly (two months since) a niece of Lord 
Viscount Mountmorency. 

At Poonah, Grace, wife of superintending-sur- 
geon B. White, Southern District, Bombay, and 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Alex. Speirs, 
political agent in Meywar. 

June 27. At Goonown, St. Agnes, aged 56, Capt. 
Benjamin Chivel, of Wheal Kitty Consols Mines. 

At Fort Beaufort, South Africa, at his son’s the 

» Rev. Thomas Henchman, aged 76, Francis Hench- 
man, esq. 

At Calcutta, aged 20, William Hope Kinsey, of 
the Duke East Indiaman, eldest son of the Rev. 
Matthew Kinsey, British Chaplain, Dunkirk. 

July 1. On his passage to England, aged 24, 
Gordon Dennison, Madras Eng. only surviving son 
of the late Dr. Dennison, of Margate. 

July 3. Ona journey from Trichinopoly to Ma- 
dras, aged 23, Charles Richard, youngest son of 
the Rev. C. J. Burton, Vicar of Lydd, Kent. 

July 6. At Poonah, aged 58, the Hon. Alexan- 
der Bell, late Member of Council of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Bombay Establishment. 

July 10. At the house of George Arbuthnot, 
esq. Neilgherries, aged 33, Henry, eldest son of 
the Rey. H. G. Phillips, 26th Madras Native Inf. 

July 11. At Malabar-hill, Bombay, aged 51, 
William Brooks, esq. late Master in Equity, and 
Registrar of the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
Bombay. 

July 14. At Aden, aged 3, Louisa, child of Major 
C.W. Hodson, 16th Madras Infantry, and of his late 
wife, Dunmore Mackarg ; also, on the 21st, their 
infant, Charlotte Dunmore, who survived her 
mother 23 days. 

July 15, At Madeira, George Grote Mill, esq. 
fourth son of the late James Mill, esq. Historian of 
British India, &c. 

July 19. At Kensington, aged 33, Frederick 
John Williamson, esq. only son of the late Major 
John Williamson. 

July 24, At Corfu, Helen, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Charteris. 

July 27. At Warley Hall, near Birmingham, 
aged 73, John Edwards Piercy, esq. Magistrate 
and formerly High Sheriff of Staffordshire, father- 
in-law of Dr. Perey, of the Museum of Practical 
Geology. 

July 29. At Homburg, Hesse Homburg, Wm. 
Forbes, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law. 

July 30. John Gregory, esq. Governor of the 
Bahama Islands, brother of the celebrated Dr. 
Gregory, of Edinburgh, 

July 31, In Jamaica, aged 20, John Alexander 
Gordon Pringle, H.M. 3d W.I. Regt. eldest son of 
Mark Pringle, esq. late of Oakendean, Sussex. 

Aug. 2. At Fownhope Court, near Hereford, 
Jane-Charlotte, wife of William Stubbs, esq. late 
of the Hon. E.1, Company’s Civil Service. 

Aug. 4. In Dominica, of yellow fever, John 
Prinn, esq. Clerk of Works, Royal Engineer De- 
partment ; having recently arrived from Europe, 
and satvising his youthful wife only about three 
weeks. 

Aug. 5. At Trieste, aged 69, George Balli, esq. 
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At Norwich, Alice-Ann, wife of Edward Field, 
solicitor. 

In Upper Seymour-st. Amelia, dau. of the late 
Sir Stephen Lushington, Bart. and sister of Sir 
Henry Lushington, Bart. 

Aug.6. At Thorn-hill, Bray, co. Dublin, aged 
36, Edward-Arthur, third son of the late Thomas 
Arthur, esq. of Glanomera, co. Clare. 

At Oxford, Anna-Matilda, daughter of the late 
George Warburton, esq. 

Aug. 7. At Voorburg, near the Hague, A. 
W. Van de Spiegel, esq. late of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

At Burley, John, eldest son of the late Jonas 
Whitaker, esq. of Greenholme, near Otley, York- 
shire. 

Drowned, at Quebec, William Wylie, esq. B.A. 
of Sid. Suss. Cambridge. 

Aug.8. At Maentwrog, Merioneth, aged 59, 
Miss Dodd, of Barfield House, Ryde. 

At Camberwell, aged 79, Mrs. Hannah Lloyd, 
formerly of Lyme Regis. 

At Stanton, Maria-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Henry Ray, of Badwell Ash, Suffolk ; and, on the 
20th July their infant daughter. 

At Stockwell-park-road, aged 52, Edith, widow 
of Thomas Leighton Terrey, esq. of Cornhill. 

Aug. 9. At Blackheath, aged 64, William 
Bridges, esq. late of Queen Anne’s Bounty Office. 

In St. Martin’s, Stamford, Caroline, youngest 
dau. of the late Rey. Henry Etough, Rector of 
Lowick and Islip. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Algernon-Mortimer, 
second son of J. B. Morris, esq. of Brixton-hill. 

At Brighton, aged 54, John Straton, esq. 

On his passage to England, Lieut. J. E. V. 
Williamson, of the Madras Army. 

Aug. 10, At Tottenham, aged 34, Ann, wife of 
Dr. Burchell, of Kingsland-road. 

Aged 55, James Cross, esq. of Staple-inn, and 
of Gordon-street, solicitor. 

At Brixton, Henry William Taylor, esq. son of 
the late John Henry Taylor, esq. of Crayford, 
Kent; also, on the same day, John Charles Ed- 
wards, esq. his brother-in-law, son of the late 
Charles Augustus Edwards, esq. of Isleworth. 

At Clapham, aged 86, Sarah, widow of James 
Ward, esq. late of Hammersmith. 

Aug. 11. At Cutslow, near Oxford, Thomas 
Gregory, esq. 

At Great Rissington, aged 31, Clara-Louisa, wife 
of John Talbot Rice, esq. 

Aug. 12. At Quebec, William Patton, esq. J.P. 
Seignor of St. Thomas, C.E. second son of the late 
John Patton, esq. of Walthamstow; only one 
month after the death of his son Robert, who died 
the very day on which he was to have been ad- 
mitted to the bar. 

At Heybridge, Staff. aged 58, Robert Philips, esq. 

At Bagntres-de-Luchon, in the Pyrénées, in 
consequence of a fall from his horse, aged 34, 
Capt. John Henry Tonge, late of 16th Lancers, 
and formerly of the 14th Light Dragoons, third 
son of the late William Tonge, esq. of Alveston, 
Gloucestershire. 

At Clontarf Castle, Dublin, Louisa-Catherine, 
wife of John E. V. Vernon, esq. 

Aug. 13. In Grove-end-road, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 70, Joseph Angell, esq. 

At his residence near London, Lieut.-Gen. Wil- 
liam Martin Burton, Col. Comm. Madras Art. 

At Norton Court, near Taunton, aged 53, Wil- 
liam Hewett, esq. 

In Upper Dorset-pl. aged 79, Miss Catherine 
Sto 


ry. 

In Westbourne-pl. aged 79, Lieut.-Col. Verner. 

In Jamaica, Lieut. John Maryon Wilson, 3rd 
West India Regt. eldest son of John Maryon Wil- 
son, esq. of Fitzjohns, Essex. 


Aug. 14, At Roade, Martha, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. W. Butlin, Vicar of that place. 

At Cooksbridge, in Lewes, aged 42, Mr. F. H. 
Lee, late editor of the Hull Herald, and proprietor 
of the Sussex Advertiser, Lewes. 
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In Upper Brook-st. Reginald-Dalrymple, infant 
son of the Hon. Colonel Lindsay. 

At St. Thomas’s, Lieut. Robert O’Brien (1838), 
Admiralty Agent in the Royal Mail Steam Com- 
pany’s ships. He had served eighteen years 
afloat. 

At Wimbledon, aged 62, Mr. James Paxton, 
brother of Sir Joseph Paxton, and many years 
confidential servant to the Duke of Somerset. 

At Braunston, aged 69, William Stubbs, esq. 

Aug. 15. While ona visit to her daughter, at 
Mentmor, in Bucks, Phoebe-Corden, dau. of the 
late Rev. John Thompson, Vicar of Heanor, and 
wife of Mr. George Hackett, of Diseworth. 

Aug. 16. At Hythe, aged 75, Sarah, widow of 
Mr. Geo. Elwyn, solicitor. 

At Huntingdon, Lavinia, fourth dau of the late 
William Herbert, esq. 

At High Torch, near Narberth, South Wales, 
aged 77, William Keddeay, esq. 

At Papcastle, near Cockermouth, aged 79, 
Thomas Knight, esq. of Papcastle and Henley 
Hall, Shropshire. 

Aged 77, at Plymouth, Priscilla Beattie, third 
dau. of the late Matthew Luscumbe, esq. 

At Alcester, aged 87, Jos. Purden, esq. formerly 
of the firm of Messrs. Muntz and Purden, Bir- 
mingham. 

At Goring Vicarage, Oxon, aged 72, Folliot 
Scott Stokes, esq. of Hans-place, Chelsea. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 61, Henry Milnes 
Thornton, second son of the late Samuel Thornton, 
esq. formerly M.P. for Surrey. 

Aug. 17. At Ramsey, Isle of Man, aged 19 (at 
the residence of his brother, the Rev. Robert 
Airey), William, the fifth son of Mr. Robert Airey, 
of Bungay, wine merchant. 

In Alfred-pl. West Brompton, aged 64, Eliza- 
Letitia, widow of George E. Bower, esq. late of the 
Ordnance Department. 

In Tibberton-sq. Islington, aged 71, Mr. James 
Brown, many years assistant-secretary of the 
London Hibernian and Guardian Societies. 

Mr. William Christopherson, of Lee, Kent, and 
King William-street, City, third surviving son of 
the late Mr. William Christopherson, of Ipswich. 

At Newton-by-the-Sea, aged 45, William, son of 
Gordon Joseph Forster, esq. 

At Rothsay, aged 79, William Laws, esq. of 
Prudhoe Castle, for more than forty years one of 
the commissioners of his Grace the Duke of North- 
umberland. 

In Somerset-st. aged 92, Charlotte Sophia, widow 
of the late Sir William Parsons. 

Aged 75, Geo. Stanier, esq. of Worcester. 

Aug. 18. At Salisbury, George Brown, esq. for 
many years a member of the Corporation, and 
formerly Chief Magistrate of that city. 

At Southwold, aged 81, Benjamin Sadler Cand- 
ler, esq. many years Comptroller in Her Majesty’s 
Customs. 

At Richmond House, Clifton-hill, Bristol, Eliza, 
wife of Oliver Coathupe, esq. eldest dau. of the 
late Adm. Cumberland. 

Accidentally drowned in Loch Aise, Scotland, 
in his 8th year, Edward Bethell Codrington, only 
son of Col. Codrington, Coldstream Guards. 

At Great Maplestead, Essex, aged 59, Tabitha, 
wife of John Freeborn, esq. 

At Wimborne Minster, aged 86, Miss Mary Fryer. 

At Southborough, aged 75, Francis Gadd, esq. 

At Barnstaple, aged 77, John Guest, esq. 

In Mile-end, aged 49, Mr. Joseph Loader, late 
of the Pavement, Finsbury. 

At Hastings, Mary-Douglas, third dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Middlemore, C.B. 

At Bath, Penelope-Charlotte, second dau. of 
late Rev. George Berkeley Mitchell. 

At Surbiton, aged 71, John Pass, esq. formerly 
of Boston. 

At Grove House, near Edgware, aged 70, James 
Stevenson, esq. of Uffington, Lincolnshire, and late 
of Walton Villa, Clifton, eldest brother of George 
Bellairs, esq. of Narborough. 
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At Goring vicarage, Oxf. aged 72, Folliot Scott 
Stokes, esq. of Hans-pl. Chelsea. 

Aug. 19. At Plymouth, aged 65, Capt. John 
Jordan Arrow, R.N. (1851), on the retired list. 
He was a midshipman of the Kent in the expedi- 
tion to Egypt, Lieut. of the Jason, at the capture 
of the French West Indiamen, and senior of that 
ship at the capture of the French frigate Topaze, 
under the batteries of Guadaloupe ; and at the 
taking of the Saintes, in 1809; and in 1813 and 
1814 was actively employed in the Scheldt, par- 
ticularly in an attack on five French brigs, under 
Fort Lille, with the boats of Jason and Amphion. 

At Rogate Lodge, aged 80, the Right Hon. the 
Dowager Lady Polwarth. She was dau. of Count 
Bruhl, for many years Saxon minister at this 
Court, and of Alicia Maria, Countess of Egre- 
mont. : 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 21, Mary Elizabeth, 
dau. of Henry Mawley, esq. of Gower-st. 

At Greenwich, William Oxborongh, esq. late of 
Calcutta. 

In Carlton-road, Maida-vale, Colquhoun Smith, 
esq. late of Aux Cayes, Hayti. 

At Brighton, John Warde Straton, esq. of Dun- 
dalk, Ireland. 

At Old House, Great Horkesley, aged 81, Mrs. 
Witheat. 

At Dorking, Surrey, aged 71, Sarah-Foster, 
widow of Heathfield Young, esq. 

Aug. 20. Drowned, with two sailors, in a boat 
off Ventnor, aged 30, Mr. Edward A. W. Ander- 
son, of South Audley-st. eldest son of Mr. Wright 
Anderson, of East Acton. 

At the Firs, Kidderminster, aged 75, Harriet, 
relict of William Boycot, esq. 

In Eaton-pl. Harriet-Elizabeth-Frances, widow 
of Col. Edmund Bridgeman, and dau. of the late 
Col. Hervey Aston, of Aston Hall, Cheshire. 

At Melton Mowbray, aged 71, Miss Frances Carr. 

At Sydenham, aged 92, Susan, widow of George 
Chilton, esq. one of the Masters of Her Majesty’s 
Court of Exchequer. 

At East Stonehouse, aged 70, First-Lieut. John 
Couche, R.M. 

At Turin, aged 23, George, second son of the late 
Francis Gibbs, esq. of Harewood, Yorkshire. 

At Broseley, Salop, Mary-Ann, wife of J. H. 
Maw, esq. late of Hastings. 

At Upper Harley-st. aged 76, J. P. Morier, esq. ; 
and on the 26th, aged 57, Horatia-Maria-Frances, 
his widow. 

At Ramsgate, aged 31, Emma, wife of the Rev. 
Frederick Rendall, of Harrow, and dau. of William 
Downes, esq. of the Hill-house, Dedham. 

Aged 78, Frank Rochfort, esq. of Bellina-villas, 
Kentish-town, and Brewer-st. Golden-sq. 

At Newcastle, Australia, aged 80, Major Russell, 
formerly of the 20th regt. Major Russell was en- 
gaged with the 20th regt. in Holland, in 1799; in 
Egypt, in 1801; and throughout the Peninsular 
War, for which he obtained the medals lately 
issued. » 

At Hewshot-hill, near Liphook, Hants, aged 65, 
the Hon. Arthur Richard Turnour, Commander 
R.N. (1851), on the reserved half-pay list. He was 
second son of the second Earl of Winterton ; en- 
tered the navy in 1799, and served 17 years afloat, 
all during the war. He was in the Cesar, with 
Sir James Saumarez, in his Algesiras action, and 
was constantly in active service on all stations. 
He married in 1829 Charlotte-Fitzherbert, eldest 
dau. of the late George Daysh, esq. of Petworth, 
and has left issue a son and a daughter. 

At Haslar Hospital, at the house of his brother- 
in-law, aged 58, Comm. James Howard Turner, 
R.N. He entered the navy in 1811, was made a 
Lieut. in 1825, and for eight years commanded the 
Falmouth packet Ranger. His last service was in 
command of the Merlin steam-packet, in the Me- 
diterranean. 

At the Circus, Bath, Anna-Maria, relict of R. P. 


Western, esq. 
Aug. 21. At Upper Hamilton-terrace, aged 16, 
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Wilhelmina, fourth dau. of the Rev. Henry Ha- 
milton Beamish. 

Mary-Grevis, wife of D. Grevis James, esq. of 
Ightham Court Lodge, and Oakfield Court, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent. 

At Winterborne Abbas, Dorset, aged 76, John 
Down Kellaway, esq. 

At Bognor, Sussex, aged 79, Robert M. Leeds, 
esq. formerly of Addiscombe, Surrey. 

At Notting Hill Terrace, aged 75, Thomas Simp- 
son, esq. 

At Leamington, aged 62, Miss Sophia Frances 
Wrattislaw, of Rugby. 

A 2: In Loraine-place, aged 32, D. C. 
Alwin, esq. of Moorgate-st. 

George Edward, youngest son of Thomas Bew, 
esq. of Frogpool, Chislehurst, Kent. 

At Torquay, aged 64, Robert Merttins Bird, esq. 
late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Aged 87, Patience, widow of William Brownlow, 
esq. of Highbury-place. 

At Hastings, aged 84, John Burrows, formerly 
Major in Her Majesty’s 57th regt. 

At York, Frances, widow of Col. Crawford, of 
Newfield, Ayrshire. 

In London, aged 45, William Gregson, esq. 
Comm. of the E. I. ship Sutlej. 

At Beachemwell rectory, Norfolk, aged 70, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of the Rev. Martin Hogge, Rector of 
Southacre and Westwinch. 

At Market Deeping, Caroline Isabella Holland, 
second dau. of the late William Holland, esq. 

At Ganton, Yorkshire, Louisa-Harriet, secoud 
surviving dau. of Sir Thomas Digby Legard, Bart. 
At Devonport, aged 58, Edward Sole, esq. sol. 

At Brighton, aged 72, Miss Elizabeth Thurston. 

Aged 71, Mary, widow of Henry Wells, esq. of 
Maldon. 

At Stricklandgate, Kendal, aged 81, Miss Wil- 
son, formerly of Richmond-hill, Surrey. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 30, Anna-Eliza, 
eldest dau. of W. B. ,Wood, esq. of Bloomsbury- 
square. 

Aug. 23. At Tything, Worcester, John Bramp- 
ton, esq. solicitor. 

At Newington-pl. aged 79, Christopher Edmonds, 
esq. of Bishopstone, Wilts, and of Newington, 
Surrey. 

At Antwerp, John Knight, esq. formerly of the 
King’s German Legion. 

Aged 61, Walter Newton, of Dunleckney, co. of 
Carlow, esq. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 79, Mrs. Bess Pa- 
terson, of Kensington, dau. of Andrew Paterson, 
M.D. formerly of Margam. 

At Craig-y- No’s, Breconshire, aged 38, two days 
after giving birth to a dau. who survived only a 
few hours, Sarah, wife of Rhys Davis Powell, esq. 
late High Sheriff of the county, dau. of William 
Brooks King, esq. of The Hennons, Teignmouth, 
and granddaughter of the late Adam Dalmage, 
esq. of Bath. 

Mary-Ann, wife of Samuel Shoobridge, esq. of 
Worlington House, Instow, North Devon. 

At Lincoln, aged 81, Morris Tonge, esq. 

At Shearsby, Leic. aged 45, Thos. Walker, esq. 

Aug. 24. Charles Richard Bailey, esq. Green- 
house, Redcar, Yorkshire, formerly (and for many 
years) a surgeon at Kirkleatham, also in Cleveland. 

At the Firs, Holybourne, David Anderson Blair, 
esq. late of Inchyra. 

At Middle Deal, Kent, Frances-Anne, wife of 
Henry Braidley, esq. 

Aged 79, Samuel Chaplin, esq. of Southampton. 

At Leamington, aged 48, Henry Thomas Ebs- 
worth, esq. 

Mary, wife of William Elliott, esq. Holy Shute, 
near Honiton. 

At Torquay, Catherine-Vigors, wife of the Rev. 
R. Fayle, minister of Trinity Church. 

Aged 46, Capt. William Gregson, of Hampstead. 
He expired at King’s College Hospital, having had 
an apoplectic fit in an , near Temple Bar. 

At Kentish-town, aged 77, Comm, Chas. Royer, 
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R.N. on the retired list (1816). He served 17 years 
afloat, was at the battle of the Nile, on board the 
Swiftsure 74, and in 1801 in a desperate engage- 
ment of more than an hour’s duration, which re- 
duced the Swiftsure to a wreck and rendered her a 
prize to a French squadron under Rear-Admiral 
Ganteaume. Subsequently he served in the Kent 
74 and Victory 100, flag-ships of Sir Richard Bic- 
kerton and Lord Nelson, both in the Mediterra- 
nean, where he was made Lieutenant, Nov. 19th, 
1804. His last appointment was, in 1810, to the 
Astrea 42, commanded by his former Captain, 
Schomberg, under whom while cruising off Mada- 
gascar, in company with the Phoebe and Galatea 
frigates and Racehorse 18, he assisted, after a long 
and warmly contested action with the French 
40-gun frigates Renommée, Clorinde, and Nereide, 
in the capture of the Renommée. He left the As- 
trea in Oct. 1811, and accepted his retired rank 
Feb. 25th, 1838. For injuries sustained in the 
Ambuscade in 1806, Commander Royer was _ pre- 
sented with a gratuity from the Patriotic Fund, 
and was awarded, Nov. 4th, 1809, a pension of 
451, 12s. He was some time harbour-master at 
Port Louis, Mauritius. 

At Bath, Margaret, relict of Nicholas Sadleir, 
esq. of Sadler's Wells, co. of Tipperary. 

In Queen’s-rd. St. Jolin’s-wood, Joyce-Claudia, 
only dau. of the Hon. James Watson Sheriff, At- 
torney-Gen, of Antigua. 

Aged 72, Ann, widow of John Spearman, esq. of 
Eachwick Hall. 

Aug. 25. Aged 63, Sarah, wife of Wm. Bland, 
esq. of Hartlip Place, near Sittingbourne, and 
dau. of the late Rev. Ralph Price, Rector of Ly- 
minge, Kent. 

At Birmingham, Walter, fourth surviving son 
of the late Rev. D. J. Burdett, Rector of Gilmorton. 

In consequence of falling accidentally over the 
Trevulga Cliffs, near Boscastle, Cornwall, aged 25, 
Charles H. W. Dennis, esq. solicitor, Camelford, 
son of Philip Dennis, esq. of Alnwick, and nephew 
of the Rev. M. Gretton Dennis, Vicar of Great 
Totham. 

At Wateringbury Lodge, Kent, aged 24, Mend- 
ham Freke Evans, esq. 

At Morden College, Blackheath, aged 84, George 
Henry Gibbons, esq. 

Aged 33, Jane-Matilda, wife of William Janvrin, 
esq. of Mornington-road, Regent’s Park. 

At Ryde, aged 67, Major George Jenkins, late 
of the Hon. E. I. C. Service. 

At his residence, Upton-house, Nursling, Kent, 
aged 48, William Lichfield, esq. 

Dorothy, wife of Robert Luxton, esq. Brushford 
Barton, near Winkleigh. 

At Eltham, Kent, aged 24, Catherine, wife of 
Herman Prior, esq. 

At Orford, aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of Mark 
Farley Wade, esq. 

Aug. 26. At the Rectory, Sampford Peverell, 
aged 67, Harriet, wife of the Rev. Dr. Boulton. 

In Oxford-sq. aged 28, Caroline-Charlotte, dau. 
of the late George Henry Cherry, esq. of Denford, 
Berks. 

At Broughton, Manchester, Alexander Cheyne, 
esq. B.A. Barrister-at-Law. 

At Geys House, Maidenhead, Mary-Frances, 
eldest dau. of John Payne Collier, esq. V.P.S.A. 

At Petersham, aged 36, Lady Jane Dawson 
Damer, eldest sister of the Earl of Portarlington. 

At Glasgow, Peter Ferguson, esq. merchant. 

At Shirley, Warwickshire, Susanna, wife of C. 
Heath, esq. of Holly Cottage, North Brixton. 

At Marpool Hall, Devon, aged 80, Harriot, relict 
of William Thomas Hull, esq. 

At Islington, aged 66, Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
T. J. Jaumard. 

At Londonderry, Rey. Mr. M‘Carron, Roman 
Catholic Archdeacon of Derry, who was tried and 
acquitted at the last Londonderry Assizes on a 
charge of inciting some soldiers of the 54th Regi- 
ment to disobey the commands of their officers. 

At Underwood, Plympton St. Mary, aged 76 
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Paymaster Harry Niblett (1803), on the retired list 
of 1852. 

At St. Neot’s, Huntingdonshire, aged 46, George 
A. Peppercorn, esq. 

At Ponder’s-end, aged 84, John Dell Potter, esq. 
late of the Stock Exchange. 

At St. Bees, Marianne-Letitia, the wife of Joseph 
Railton, of Snittlegarth, esq. a magistrate of Cum- 
berland. 

In St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, aged 29, Mr. 
George Frank Stanley Smythe, who committed 
self-destruction, at the Cathedral Hotel, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard. He drank a pint of sherry, fell on 
the floor, and a gentleman present, taking up a 
tumbler and smelling it, exclaimed, ‘* He is a dead 
man; he has swallowed prussic acid.” He was 
taken to the hospital, where he died in a few 
minutes, He had been, according to the evidence, 
in a morbid state of mind for some time. Verdict, 
“ Temporary Insanity.” 

Aug. 27. At the Vache, Chalfont St. Giles, 
Bucks, aged 75, Sarah, widow of Thos. Allen, esq. 

At Brighton, Charlotte-Susanna, widow of Wil- 
liam Beebe, esq. of Ham, Surrey. 

Tsabella-Booth, wife of John Bennsworth, esq. 
of Toynton House, and youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Brackenbury, esq. of Aswardby, Linc. 

Aged 64, Mr. David Jackson, solicitor, York. 

At Thorne, near Doncaster, aged 72, Miss John- 
son, last surviving sister of the late Joseph John- 
son, esq. of Goldthorpe. 

At Colchester, aged 57, Wm. Salter Keymer, esq. 

At Brighton, Charles James Law, esq. solicitor, 
of Oxford. 

At Guildford, aged 68, Edmund Nicholls, esq. 

At Plymouth, aged 31, Ellen-Mary, wife of Ar- 
thur Proctor Pickering, esq. youngest dau. of the 
late Calmady Pollexfen Hamlyn, esq. of Leawood. 

At Eastbourne, Sussex, aged 32, Elizabeth-Ann, 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Robinson, esq. of 
East Dulwich. 

At Nunthorpe Hall, in Cleveland, aged 68, Ann, 
relict of Thomas Simpson, esq. 

At Brussels, aged 64, Thomas, eldest son of the 
late Haskett Smith, esq. of Sydenham, Kent. 

At Dalston, Sarah-Anne, the wife of Professor 
Wallace. 

Aug. 28. At Ashbourne, Derb. Hannah, relict 
of John Henry Buxton, esq. 

At Aynhoe Rectory, co. Northampton, aged 35, 
Lady Fanny, wife of the Rev. Stephen Ralph Cart- 
wright, and sister to the Earl of Erroll. 

At Wimborne Minster, aged 56, Edward Ellis, 
esq. a member of the Corporation, and one of the 
Governors of Queen Elizabeth’s Free Grammar 
School. 

In Sloane-st. aged 18, Henry-William, eldest 
son of Henry Jay, esq. 

Aged 50, Major William Andrew Ludlow, 12th 
Bengal N.Inf. 

At Colyton, aged 78, Mary, relict of Major 
Mortimer. 

At Tunbridge-wells, aged 27, John, youngest son 
of the Rev. W. H. Murch, D.D. of Torrington-sq. 

Aged 51, John Bielby Parker, esq. of Studley- 
road, Clapham-road. 

At the Grammar School, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Annie, wife of the Rev. Wm. Rigg, Head Master. 

At Andover, aged 88, Lucy Walter, only surviv- 
ing dau. of the late Captain James Walter, and 
granddau. of the late John Walter, esq. M.P. of 
Bushbridge House, Godalming. 

At Rose Hall, Bungay, aged 36, Harriet, wife of 
John Raphael Webb, esq. 

Aug. 29. At Brighton, aged 66, Capt. Thomas 
Dewell, R.A. of Monk’s Park, Wilts. 

At Christchurch, Hants, Robert Ranken Harris, 
son of Wilmer Harris, esq. of Hackney. 

Aged 68, Ralph Percival, esq. of Sandbach, 
Cheshire. 

At Stockton, aged 60, Phillis, widow of Robert 
Rayson, esq. and sister of the late John Harbottle, 
esq. Anick Grange. 

At the residence of his brother R. Rodway, 
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esq. solicitor, Trowbridge, Mr. Joseph Rodway, of 
Stroud. 


At Southwick Park, Hants, aged 8 months, 
Selina, younger dau. of Thos. Thistlethwayte, esq. 

Aug. 30. At Sevenoaks, aged 33, Capt. Henry 
Allen, Madras army, from disease occasioned by 
service with the Sappers and Miners in Burmah ; 
third son of W. H. Allen, esq. of Leadenhall-st. 

At Mevagissey vicarage, Cornwall, Harriet J. R. 
only dau. of John Crooks, esq. of Levan, N.B. 

Aged 51, Ann, wife of Henry Thomas Dwight, 
esq. of Camberwell New-road. 

At the vicarage, East Tilbury, the wife of the 
Rev. W. G. Goodchild. 

Aged 60, Henry Hesketh, esq. of Newton, Che- 
shire, and Glan-y-don, county of Carnarvon. 

At Old Brompton, Elizabeth-Pitman, fifth dau. 
of Thomas May, esq. of Northernhay, Exeter. 

At Upper George-street, Bryanston-sq. aged 93, 
William Mouel, esq. 

At Blackpool, aged 63, George Ormerod, esq. 
of Fernhill, one of Her Majesty’s justices of the 
peace for Lancashire. 

Aged 17, Elizabeth, the last remaining dau. of 
George Spitty, esq. of Hovedon-on-the-Hill, 

At Tours, Susan-Gertrude, wife of T. Wood- 
house Stevens, esq. of Philadelphia. 

At Calais, aged 81, George Stratton, esq. late of 
the Madras Civil Service, and Member of Council 
of Fort St. George. 

Aged 76, Mrs. Mary Western, of Brook-st. Bath. 

Aug. 31. At Brighton, aged 74, John Chippen- 
dale, esq. of John-st. Adelphi. 

At Kennington, in the prime of life, Mr. Thomas 
Eveleigh, elder son of the late Capt. John Eve- 
leigh, R.N. and nephew to C. Roach Smith, esq. 
F.S.A. He held a confidential situation in the 
Bank of England, and was much and deservedly 
esteemed. 

At Southampton, Lieut.-Col. Girdlestone, of the 
Hon. East India Co.’s Service, Bengal Presidency. 

At Upper Berkeley-st. at an advanced age, 
Lady Hammond, relict of the late Gen. Sir Tho- 
mas Hammond. 

At the New Steyne, Brighton, aged 79, Char- 
lotte, only surviving child of the Rev. James 
Weller, D.D. formerly Rector of East Clandon, 
Surrey. 

Aug. ... At Kingston, Jamaica, of the yellow 
fever, Matthew and Mary Trickett, of the Isle of 
Wight, the latter niece to C. Roach Smith, esq. 
F.S.A. They were in the flower of youth, and 
were married in April of the present year, at 
Brading, I.W., whence they departed for Jamaica. 

Lately. At Southampton, aged 21, Margaret- 
i eldest dau. of the Rev. Charles D. Beck- 
ford. 


In London, Mr. Blewitt, the composer. 
in great poverty. 

In Ceylon, aged 28, Capt. William Alexander 
Filder, H.M. 37th Regt. 

Mr. John Hales, railway contractor. He was 
killed by falling from a scaffold erected against his 
house, called Felcotes Hall, near Tunbridge-wells. 
He had recently purchased the estate upon which 
the mansion stands. 

Sept. 1. Elizabeth-Maria, the wife of Sir Shafto 
Adair, Bart. of Flixton Hall, Suffolk, and of St. 
James’s-sq. London. She was the daughter of the 
Rev. James Strode, was married in 1810, and has 
left issue. 

Aged 76, Ann, widow of Andrew Blyth, esq. of 
Edmonton. 

At Sydenham, aged 50, Henry Chittenden, esq. 
of the Corn Exchange. 

In Southampton-pl. Euston-sq. aged 45, Eliza- 
beth, widow of J. W. Cowley, esq. of Buckingham, 
solicitor. 

Emelia-Caroline, widow of retired Comm. Wm. 
John Innes, Royal Navy. 

At Colney-hatch, aged 24, George-Hodgson, 
eldest son of the late Rev. George Hodgson 
Thompson, Rector of Friern Barnet, Middlesex. 

Aged 45, John Wilson, esq. of Shirley Common, 


He was 
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Hants, second son of the late John Wilson, esq. of 
Wandle-grove, Mitcham. 

_. 2. At Alton, aged 54, Caroline, relict of 
the Rev. Thomas Attkins, of Egham, Surrey. 

At York-terrace, Regent’s Park, aged 74, John 
Daniel Aubert, esq. 

At Wrotham Park, the seat of Mrs. Byng, aged 
18, the Hon, Eliza Frances Byng, only dau. and 
heiress of Lord Viscount Torrington. Her re- 
mains were removed to the family vault at Mere- 
worth, Kent. 

At Cork, John Corker, esq. late Major in the 
Royal Cork Militia. 

At the Red House, Needham, aged 83, Edmund 
Hayward, esq. 

Of apoplexy, the wife of the Rev. R. T. Hunt, of 
the Camberwell New-road. 

At Greenwich, aged 56, Mr. Keeble, surgeon. 

At Jersey, aged 74, Matthew Norton, esq. sur- 
geon, of Gloucester-place, New-road. 

Aged 36, Anna, wife of Thomas Platt, esq. of 
Burton-crescent, barrister-at-law. 

At Rothesay, Henrietta, dau. of Major F. C. 
Scott, Madras Army. 

At Edinburgh, James Simpson, esq. advocate. 

Sept. 3. Aged 22, Edwin Baker, youngest son 
of John Baker, esq. of Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

At the residence of her sister in the College, 
Cathedral-yard, Exeter, aged 92, Mrs. Martha 
Cook, formerly of Ottery St. Mary. 

In Brompton, aged 75, Thomas Curtis, esq. 

At Staplehurst, Kent, James-George, youngest 
son of the late Nathaniel Garland, esq. of Michael- 
stow Hall. 

Aged 78, Charles Linton, esq. R.N. one of the 
medical officers in Codrington’s ship, the Orion, 
at the battle of Trafalgar. 

In Blandford-sq. Elizabeth, wife of Charles 
Shadwell, esq. of Gray’s-inn. 

At Stepney, aged 87, Robert Wadham Spragge, 
gentleman, formerly of Hythe, Kent. 

At Kingston-upon-Hull, aged 49, Mr. John 
Thorney, coroner of the borough. He had under- 
gone a surgical operation for polypus, from which 
he was recovering, when apoplexy supetvened, 
which rapidly proved fatal. Mr. Thorney has left 
a large family. 

Sept. 4. Aged 66, J. B. Claypole, esq. of West 

am 


Tam. 

At his father’s, aged 33, Charles-James, second 
son of Thomas Cope, esq. of Carlton-hill, St. 
John’s-wood. 

At Clayfield Lodge, near Southampton, aged 64, 
Maria, wife of Charles Vicars Hunter, esq. of Kil- 
bourne Hall, near Derby. 

Charlotte, wife of Capt. Owen, of Marlfield, 
Gorey, Ireland. 

At Mr. Bowley’s, her son-in-law, H.M. Dock- 
yard, Deptford, aged 86, Mary, relict of Robert 
Sagg, esq. surgeon, of Malton, Yorkshire. 

In Chesham-place, Eleanor-Sophia, wife of the 
Hon. and Rev. William H. Scott, brother to Lord 
Polwarth. She was daughter of the late Rev. 
Archdeacon Baillie Hamilton, and sister of Capt. 
W. A. B. Hamilton, Secretary to the Admiralty : 
she was married in 1833, and has left issue. 

At her son-in-law’s, John Farrer Kensington, 
esq. Charlton, Kent, aged 67, Lucy, wife of James 
Hales Shirreff, M.D. lately of Blackheath and 
Deptford. 

At Wetmore, near Ludlow, Frederick Stubbs, 
esq. third son of the late Walter Stubbs, esq. of 
Beckbury, Salop, and brother to the late Brigadier 
Orlando Stubbs, of the Bengal army, Governor of 
the Fort of Gwalior. 

At Ramsgate, aged 84, Jane, widow of Joseph 
Tucker, esq. formerly Surveyor and Commissioner 
of the Royal Navy. 

At Greet Malvern, aged 76, William Fraser 
Tytler, . of Belnain, Vice-Lieut. and Sheriff 
Depute of Inverness-shire. He was the eldest son 
of the late Lord Woodhouselee, and brother to 
Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler the historian. 

At Sheerness, aged 90, William Ward, esq. He 


was originally a mechanic in Sheerness Dockyard, 
and after passing through various degrees of pro- 
motion was ultimately appointed to the responsible 
situation of timber-master, which he filled for 
many years with much credit to himself till about 
20 or 25 years ago, when an extensive alteration 
was made among the officers of the dockyards 
generally, and the situation of timber-master, with 
several other situations, was abolished, and he re- 
tired upon a superannuation of upwards of 300/, 
a year. 

Sept. 5. Aged 71, Joseph Bradford Angell, esq. 
of the Bank of England and of Lewisham, Kent. 

At Herne-bay, aged 57, John-Wyke, eldest son 
of John Fowler, esq. of Datchet. 

At Malpas, Monmouthshire, aged 30, Jane, wife 
of Charles B. Fox, esq. 

At Seediey, near Manchester, aged 72, Elizabeth, 
relict of Benjamin Gray, esq. 

Frances, wife of James Hargreaves, esq. of May- 
field, near Bolton. 

At Blackheath-park, aged 78, Ann, relict of 
Henry Hennah, esq. 

Aged 63, Charlotte, relict of A. G. Kennedy, 
esq. M.D. of Stafford. 

In Canterbury, aged 77, H. H. Kirkby, esq. 

At Thringstone, aged 62, Ruth, widow of Tho- 
mas Oxley, esq. M.D. of Pontefract and Askern. 

At Birkenhead, Cheshire, aged 78, Argentina 
Schilizzi. 

Aged 62, Capt. H. B. Skinner, of the Royal 
Marines. 

Sept. 6. At Newport, I.W., aged 17, Mary- 
Louisa, third dau. of Mr. Bartrop, solicitor, King- 
ston, Surrey. 

At Paddington, aged 76, Miss Craufurd, sister 
of John Craufurd, esq. Auchenames. 

At the residence of her sister in Charles-st. 
Berkeley-sq. Gertrude Rose, dau. of the late Ed- 
mund John Glynn, esq. of Glynn, Cornwall. 

At Wilton, aged 77, Elizabeth, wife of John 
Ingram, esq. 

Aged 17, Arthur, fourth son of M. D. Lowndes, 
esq. of Edge-lane, Liverpool. 

At Tisman’s House, near Horsham, Sussex, aged 
74, John Laker Napper, esq. He was from his 
youth a great admirer and patron of the manly 
game of cricket, and two of his sons, Messrs. Wil- 
liam and Edwin Napper, are cricketers of con- 
siderable celebrity. 

At All Saints’ vicarage, Long Shanton, Cam- 
bridgeshire, aged 44, Elizabeth-Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late John Smith, esq. barrister-at law. 

At Ramsgate, aged 84, Jane, widow of Joseph 
Tucker, esq. formerly Surveyor and Commissioner 
of the Royal Navy. 

At Skryne Castle, co. Meath, aged 57, Mary, 
widow of Peter Wilkinson, esq. 

Sept. 7. At Shoreham, Sussex, aged 70, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Thomas Clayton, esq. 

At Ipswich, aged 44, Charlotte, third dau. of 
the late Charles Collett, esq. of Walton, Suffolk. 

In Clapton-sq. Hackney, aged 88, Sarah, relict 
of George Deane, esq. 

At the residence of Mrs. Chandler, Sherborne, 
Dorset, aged 64, Mary, relict of the Rev. Thomas 
Durant, of Poole. 

At the Recess, Richmond, aged 79, John Evans, 
esq. of Hertford-st. May-fair. 

At Margate, accidentally drowned while bathing, 
aged 21, Wm. J. Greenland, Theological student 
of King’s College, son of Thomas Hughes Green- 
land, of Shepherd’s-bush and Rolls-yard, Chan- 
cery-lane, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Teignmouth, aged 21, Thomas Abraham, son 
of James Lloyd, esq. 

At Westwood Hall, Staffordsh. aged 59, Lieut.- 
Col. Powys, one of the magistrates of that county, 
and a deputy-lieut. 

Aged 61, John Pinfold Stallard, esq. surgeon, 
of Leicester. 

At Edinburgh, the widow of the late W. Ten- 
nant, esq. merchant, Edinburgh. 

Sept. 8. George Kingston, esq. of Malton. 
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Aged 32, Merville-Caroline, wife of Dr. Mason, 
of Finsbury-circus, and only dau. of the late Na- 
thaniel Simmons, esq. of Gloucester Lodge, Croy- 
don. 

At Brighton, aged 76, Charles Price, M.D. 

At Cockglode, near Ollerton, the residence of 
her sister the Hon. Mrs. Lumley, aged 68, Kathe- 
rine Tahourdin, daughter of the late Henry Ta- 
hourdin, esq. 

At Bromley, Middlesex, aged 51, Mr. John An- 
drew Wallace, surgeon, Verdict—That the de- 
ceased died from the effects of a dose of prussic 
acid, but whether taken medicinally asa sedative, 
or in what way administered, there was no satis- 
factory evidence to show. 

Sept. 9. Charles Thelwall Abbott, esq. late of 
New-inn, and Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 

At Leicester, aged 83, Benj. Brookhouse, esq. 

Aged 56, at Ipswich, Joshua Bryant, gent. of 
Bawdsey, Suffolk. 

At Buxton, Jane Danson, of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
eldest dau. of the late Geo. Danson, esq. of Lance. 

At Blandford, aged 72, Mrs. Ann Fish. 

At Uphall Manor-house, Hillington, aged 74, 
Anna Martin Browne Ffolkes, only surviving dau. 
of the late Sir Martin Browne Ffolkes, Bart. 

At Southsea, aged 78, Elizabeth, relict of Charles 
Gordon, esq. of Fyvie Castle, Aberdeenshire. 

At Edinburgh, James Martin, esq. Deputy Clerk 
of Session. 

At Woolhampton, Berkshire, aged 40, Arthur 
Edward Somerset, esq. of the Inner ‘Temple, 
younger son of the iate Lord Arthur Somerset. 
He married in 1850 Frances, 2d dau. of the late 
Hon. and Rev. John Evelyn Boscawen, and had 
issue a dau. born in 1851. 

At Bishop’s Stortford, aged 41, David Unwin, 
esq. M.D. of Ambegamoa. 
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Sept.10. At Christiana, whither he had gone 
to collect data for his new Continental Guide, Mr. 
George Bradshaw, of Manchester, author of the 
Railway Guide. He died from cholera, after six 
hours’ illness. 

At Norwood, Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Charles Champnes, Minor Canon of Windsor. 

At Colney Hatch, at the house of her son-in-law 
the Rev. Henry Murray, Louisa, wife of the late 
late Col. Denty, H.E.1.C.S., late of Exeter. 

At Stoke by Nayland, Essex, while bathing, aged 
19, Edward Mark, son of Capt. Dickens, R.N. 

At Sunderland, aged 24, John Peter Folusie- 
wicz. He was one of the Polish-Hungarian Refu- 
gees who came to this district in May, 1851. 
He was a native of Lemberg, Gallicia (where his 
father is governor of the Custom-house), and by 
profession a draughtsman and land-surveyor, in 
in which capacity he has honourably sustained 
himself during his residence in Sunderland. With 
several hundreds of patriotic Polish youths, he left 
Gallicia, and entered as a volunteer in the Hun- 
garian army of independence. From the battle of 
Kapolna to the fight at Temesvar (where his con- 
duct was rewarded with an officer’s commission), 
he was in constant service. 

Aged 32, Charles Lodwick Grant, esq. late of 
Brussels. 

Sept.16. Aged 34, Mary, wife of C. Wentworth 
Dilke, esq. and daughter of Capt. William Chat- 
field. 

Sept. 20. At Hastings, Mrs. Brooke, the wife of 
Mr. W. H. Brooke the well-known artist. 

Lately. At Islington (and was buried at St. 
Peter’s, Walworth) of disease of the heart, after a 
few days’ illness, in the eighteenth year of his age, 
William Hardiman, son of Wm. Bardwell, esq. 
architect, of Great Queen-street, Westminster. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 








Week ending 


Saturday, Under 15 to, 60and Age not  Total.! Males. wn 
| 15. 60. upwards. specified. 





Aug. 27.1! 518! 315 187 
Sept. 3. | 520| 317/ 191 
» 10. | 521) 323; 163 
» 17. | 453 316) 174 


Deaths Registered | .% 
aan eareeimaen —|| 88s 
He 

"a 

| ovo 

| ra} 

1 | 1021 514 507 1486 

1 1029 518 511 1582 

15 =| 1022 523 499 1669 

4 | 947 477 470 || 1506 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Sept. 23. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s. d, 8. d. 
56 7 34 9 20 6G 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
35 7 41 9 39 8 


P PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 8/. 8s. to 9J. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 5s. to 107. 108, 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Sept. 26, 
Hay, 4. 0s. to 51. 5s.—Straw, 1/. 8s. to 1/. 16s.—Clover, 4/. 15s. to 51. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Serr. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef ....ccctececescdh Chi tods, Gd. 
Mutton 2.000 ccccecd8 2d.to5e. 2d. 
Le ee a ae 
i ree we se 


Head of Cattle at Market, Sepr. 26, 
Beasts.......+. 2,654 Calves 250 
SheepandLambs 26,450 Pigs 380 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 23. 
Walls Ends, &c. 19s. 6d. to 29s. Od. perton. Other sorts, 19s. Od. to 23s..0d, 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 588. 0d. 


Yellow Russia, 588. 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 


From August 26, to September 25, 1853, both inclusive. 


























Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm, 
+ |4 te 4 : ow Hk 4. 
Seige|e 82 § lsd seg 32 & 
#S\5 5 iss & Weather. |B S525 8 Si 3 Weather. 
aa2g|4 22 2 33234 24 2 
Aug. To) © oe Sept} ° | ° | ° in.pts.! 
26 | 60 | 65 | 57 29, 27 rain li 56 57 29, 91 foggy, fair 
27 | 60 | 64 53 =, 39 do. cldy. fair 12 57 68 55 — , 99 |\cloudy, do. 
28 | 58 | 65 53, 66 fr.cldy.shwrs. 13 | 56 | 61 53 30, 02 ‘rain, cloudy 
29} 57| 66 53 ,96 do. do. 14 | 56 66 57 — , OL |cloudy, fair 
30 | 60 | 67 | 56, 79 do. do. do. 15 | 56 GL 55 29,99 do. rain 
3l 61 | 66 56 ,86 do. showers 16| 58 61 59  ,98 ‘rain, cloudy 
S.1 | 67 | 63 | 56, 85 constant rain) 17 | 59 70 57 30, 02 fair, do. 
2| 54/58 50! ,77 jheavy do. 18 | 57 68 54 515 do. do. 
3 | 53 | 62 55 30, 14 | fair, cloudy 19 | 58 67) 55 , 21 |do. do. 
4) 54) 65 55 29, 94 do. do. 20 ' 55.61. 52 =, 07 ‘cloudy 
5 | 58 | 67 53 30, 35 \do. do. 21 54 62. 53 29, 95 do. fair 
6 | 58 | 67 53) , 29 ‘do. do. 22 56 77 58 , 86 fair, rain 
7| 56) 60 55 , IL |cloudy, fair | 23 56 60 53 , 77 cloudy 
8 56/62 55 29,94 ldo. rain || 24 49 Gl 45. , 71 fr.cy.by.r.thr. 
9 56) 64 57) ,89 |cldy.hvy.rain|| 25 53 63 50 , 13 /hy.shs.hi.wd, 
10 56 ' 64 «57 =, 76 lfogsy, fair || 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


| 
| 
| 
























































25 58.03 5 es 22484 8 Ex. Bills, 
% eS ue § SE4EESES F £1000. 
| oo 26 & AESCE OND 8 
3 a mon a) te < os DQ cc 
“4 m» ” o% 4 
29, 99 _-«- 983: 101g ——- ——- —— 257 2 pm 
30— 98%) 984 1014 _— 256 l dis. 2pm 
31,2283 99 923 1013 53 —— ——_—— 2 pm. 1 dis 
1 228 988 972 101 6 ——1153 236 2 dis. 1 pm. 
2228 982 973 1003 53 ——115 ——1315pm.1 pm. 2 dis. 
3— 98} 972 1008 53 —— —— par. 1pm. 
5227} 983 973 100} —-————256 13pm. 2 dis. 1 pm. 
6227, 983 973 1003 6 ——-— 10 pm. 3 dis. par. 
72273) 98 9734 |1002 53 |—— 2543 1013 pm. 2 dis. par. 
8227 | 972 962 100 52 ——115 256 12pm. 2dis. par. 
9— 96% |100 — 10 7pm.2 dis. par. 
10—— 962 _-——_ —__-——_- ——_——_ par. __ par. 2 dis. 
12—————|_ 963 —— —— —— —— 254} par. 5 pm. 3 dis. par. 
13-——'—_——_ 96 —— —_- —— —— —— 2 apm. 3 dis. par. 
14)—_——s- 99538- —— 9 ——— —— —— —— ———_ 3 dis. par. 
15 ————_ 95§_:~ —— ——- —— —— ——_ 5._ I pm.3 dis. par. , 
16————— _ 953 ————_-——- ——253 2dis4pm. 6 8 dis. 
Di | 955 | —— ——'950 |——————| 8 dis. 
19— ———-_- 953: —————— 114} 253 | 5 pm. 7 3 dis. 
20,——- ——— _ 953. —— ——- —- —_'—__'—_—_. 7 3 dis. 
21——- ———_- 953. —— —— —— 1149 251 par.bpm. 8 3 dis. 
ro | 2 es ee SS 
23 ——————,_ 948 —— —— ——- —— 250 3dis. par. 5 10 dis. 
24,\——$ ———_ 9933 —— ———_- ——- 245 dis. 15 8 dis. I 
26——'—___ 923. —_ ___ __- 240 '—_——- 16_ 10 dis. ; 


920 —— —- ——_ —- 240 4dis. 15 10 dis. 


27 —— —— 


J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 





J. Bs NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 








